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Tue object of this article is, to 
assign reasons in favor of the follow- 
ing proposition, viz: That every stu- 
dent, looking forward to the sacred 
ministry, should decide EARLY, in view 
of existing circumstances, whether 
duty requires him to become a mis- 
stonary lo the heathen. 

I have my mind upon a current 
maxim, which has deprived the hea- 
then world, I fear, of many excellent 
missionaries. ‘The maxim is this— 
“ That it is better to delay deciding 
on our personal duty to the heathen, 
till near the close of our studies pre- 
paratory to the ministry.” ‘The rea- 
sons for such a delay are plausible. 
The student will be older—his judg- 
ment more matured—his mind better 
informed—the whole case more com- 
pletely before him. My appeal, how- 
ever, is to facts. For ten years and 
more, | have watched the operation 
of this maxim, and am sure that its 
influence is, to prevent a thorough 
and impartial examination. ‘The pro- 
crastination which it requires, be- 
comes a habit, and is usually too 
long persisted in. The “ more con- 
venient season” for investigation, is 
generally allowed to pass by. En- 
gagements are formed, rendering the 
case more complicated ; solicitations 
and inducements to remain at home, 
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multiply; the natural love of one’s 
own country grows stronger and 
stronger ; the early predilection for 
the missionary life, if there had been 
one, wears away; the cries of the 
heathen, and their distress, move with 
less and less power; and the man re- 
mains at home :—not as the result of 
any vigorous exercise of the under- 
standing upon the question of duty, 
but because he decided to postpone 
consideration upon it till he was 
about to launch into the world, and 
then surrendered himself passively 
to the control of circumstances. 
This is not the way to learn our 
duty on the momentous question, 
Where is the field and the work, to 
which the Holy Ghost hath called us ? 
And what inquiry is there, which 
can be more important than this to 
our growth in grace, and to our hap- 
piness and usefulness in future life ? 
And what more directly connected 
with the sentence to be passed upon 
us, at the great day, as the stewards 
of Christ? Next tothe relation which 
we sustain to the Lord Jesus, there 
is nothing we are more interested to 
know, as his ministers, than where 
he would have us spend our lives ; 
where the field is, which he com- 
mands us to cultivate; and where 
the Holy Ghost, the Comforter, will 
complacently regard our residence, 
and delight to bless our exertions, 
and alleviate our trials. Is there not 
a foundation for solicitude on this 
point? Can it be a matter of perfect 
indifference to the Head of the church, 
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where we preach, provided only we 
are diligent, and preach the truth? 
It was not so in respect to the Apos- 
tles;* nor is it so now. Mistakes 
on this subject, when committed 
needlessly, much more when com- 
mitted because we will not consider, 
must have a very serious bearing 
upon us as ministers of the gospel. 
‘The proposition is, that we should 
begin to look early at this question, 
with reference to the claims of the 
heathen world upon us, and that we 
should decide it early, in view of ex- 
isting circumstances. An uncondi- 
tional decision is not desired. Such 
an one is indeed forbidden, by the 
word of God, in reference to ad/ our 


future measures. We must say, ‘If 


the Lord will, we shall live, and do 
this or that.’ ‘The decision should 
be in view of things as they now ap- 
pear, and with an understanding that 
the grounds of it shall be occasion- 
ally revised—certainly as often as 
there is a manifest change in our cir- 
cumstances. And is it not true, that 
however late the decision is made, it 
must sull be conditional ? 

It is not necessary that the resolu- 
tion to spend life among the heathen 
should be unconditional, in order to 
insure the advantages to be men- 
tioned in the sequel, as resulting 
fom its being made early. It is 
formed with reference to the Lord’s 
will. As that will is now indicated, 
the determination is unreserved and 
decisive. No sooner is it formed, 
than a mission to the heathen world 
stands up before the mind as the 
great, paramount duty of life. The 
command to ‘preach the gospel to 
every creature,’ comes to us witha 
distinct specification of the unevan- 
gelized world as our field; and we 
rest in this decision, till unanticipat- 
ed, unsought-for events change the 
grounds of our decision, and call for 
reconsideration, and perhaps a re- 
versal. 

Some may ask, Why decide early 





* Acts, xiii. 2; xvi. 10. 





upon the claims of the heathen world, 
and not also decide early upon the 
relative claims of the different parts 
of our own country? And truly | 
see no objection to deciding upon 
them, too, whenever the duty can be 
made clear. ‘This latter question, 
however, is not one of so easy solu- 
tion at an early period of our prepara- 
tory studies, as the other. ‘The rela- 
tive necessities, and of course the 
claims, of some parts of our country, 
are rapidly changing; and there is 
not such a broad distinction existing 
between any of them, as is found on 
comparing our own country with the 
heathen world. Moreover the differ- 
ence between parochial life in our 
vorthern and middle States, and that 
of a missionary in our western settle- 
ments, is not of so serious a nature, 
as that which distinguishes a foreign 
from a domestic mission. The la- 
bors of a foreign missionary, and his 
exposures and hardships, may not be 
greater than those of a missionary in 
our new settlements ; and, in many 
instances, there may be less of travel, 
and more of the conveniences of life. 
But the sorest trials of a missionary, 
whether he be foreign or domestic, 
are those which chiefly concern the 
spirit ; and this is pre-eminently true 
of him, whose dwelling and labors 
are in the midst of a heathen people. 
He is peculiarly insulated from the 
religious world—from society conge- 
nial to a man who has been nurtured 
in a civilized community—from that 
sympathetic, companionable  inter- 
course, which ministers in this coun- 
try may soon find almost everywhere. 
And even when God blesses the Ia- 
bors of a foreign missionary, and 
multiplies converts among the heathen 
around him, though this must be a 
source of unspeakable joy, those con- 
verts do not rise so high on the scale 
of intelligence, but that they are still 
far below him in almost all that con- 
stitutes a foundation for free and fa- 
miliar intercourse between mind and 
mind. They are children—emphati- 
cally babes in Christ. 
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The limits of this article do not 


allow me to illustrate the numerous | 
Some of 


other points of dilference. 
them are sufliciently obvious. It is 
a serious matter to leave one’s friends 
ne country for life, and spend that 
life amid the darkness and _ pollution 
of heathenism. ‘The question wheth- 
er we shall remove far to the west, 
and preach the gospel there, and 
raise up families there, where the 
wave of civilization will inevitably 
overtake us in a few years, is nothing, 
in comparison with the other ;—much 
less is that, whether we shall build 
up waste places surrounded by the 
institutions and privileges of our older 
States. 


The way is now prepared for stat- 
ing some of the principal reasons in 
favor of an early decision of the ques- 
tion, whether we ought to become 
missionaries to the heathen. 

1. In college, and often in the 
academy, the student may enjoy near- 
ly or quite all the helps in forming a 
decision, that he will find in the theo- 
logical seminary. With a little pains 
he may have access to all the im- 
portant books, and to intelligent and 
discreet advisers, and may gain all 
the essential information respecting 
the moral condition of the world. 
There is not a principle, and there 
is scarcely a fact bearing on the 
case, of which he may not obtain as 
full possession before, as after, he en- 
ters the. theological seminary. What 
need, then, of delay? Is the student 
competent to decide the momentous 
question, whether he ought to be a 
minister of Christ, and yet, with the 
data all before him, can he not de- 
termine whether it be lawful for him 


to devote himself to the service of 


Christ in heathen lands? 

Indeed, I believe that the student 
may not only ascertain his personal 
duty to the heathen, at an early pe- 
riod of his education, but that he 
may then ascertain it with compara- 
tive ease,—being, in some respects, 
more favorably situated for deciding 
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than at the more advanced 
periods. ‘The subject is really very 
sunple ; and it is most apt to appear 
so to the student while his position 
is remote from the world. He, too 
is then more entirely uncommitted ; 
and his views of the comparative 
claims of the heathen world upon 
himself, will be more likely to accord 
with what is the actual fact, than in 
the later stages. Hence the reason 
why you find a greater proportion of 
pious students beginning to prepare 
for the ministry with some special 
reference to a mission in heathen 
lands, than is seen entering the mis- 
sionary field. 

2. An carly decision is desirable 
in reference to its bearing on the 
mind and conscience of the student. 
Whether he desires to make advances 
in learning, or grace, he should aim 
to preserve a tranquil mind. He 
should have as few unsettled and 
perplexing questions of duty, as pos- 
sible. He should endeavor always 
to preserve peace of conscience, that 
he may have joy in the Holy Ghost. 
When cases of conscience arise, and 
demand a settlement, he should en- 
deavor to settle them thoroughly and 
speedily. He must either do this, 
or else do violence to his moral na- 
ture ; and if the case be one of im- 
portance, and of frequent recurrence, 
he must either determine it, or sub- 
mit to the alternative of suffering 
much inquietude, and weakening his 
conscience, if not all his mental pow- 
ers. Now it is true of some institu- 
tions of learning, with which I am 
acquainted, that duty to the heathen 
early becomes in them a_ serious 
question of conscience. In several 
theological seminaries, it is among 
the first and most solemn inquiries, 
of a prospective nature, excited in 
the minds of students newly entered. 
And as the cause of missions ad- 
vances, the members of all our sem- 
inaries will find it more and more 
difficult to avoid coming to a speedy 
decision ; and their interest, as well 
as duty, in such cases, will obviously 


correctly, 
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be to make up their minds with as 
little delay as possible. ‘The only 
way in which they will be able to 
avoid meeting the subject, will be, 
to place themselves in the attitude of 
resistance to the light, and to be less 
active in promoting the cause of 
Christ, than they otherwise might 
be—and thus retard greatly their 
growth in grace, and their prepara- 
tion for usefulness. The wisest 
course for them will be that de- 
scribed in the proposition I am en- 
deavoring to establish. Let the in- 
quiry come up early in the seminary, 
if it has not been settled before ; or, 
what is better still, let it come up in 
the college, and even in the academy, 
if it will; let it be met with a cheer- 
ful determination to examine into its 
merits ; let the only question be, 
‘‘Where will the Lord have me go, 
when my preparations for the minis- 
try are completed?” And let the 
decision be formed in view of the 
existing indications of Providence. 
Whenever these indications materi- 
ally change, or when the mind is led 
to regard them in new lights, then 
Jet the student inquire how his rela- 
tions to the heathen world are af- 
fected by the change. Thus the 
mind will be preserved from useless, 
and worse than useless, agitation, and 
will always be cheerfully advancing 
with a definite object in view. 

3. A student, who decides carly to 
devote himself to the cause of for- 
exgn missions, will be more useful 
to that cause during his studies pre- 
paratory to the ministry, than he 
otherwise would be. Indeed, should 
he, after a conscientious examination 
of the subject, decide that it is his 
duty to go on a domestic mission, or 
to settle near his paternal home, | 
should expect him to be more active 
and efficient in the cause of foreign 
missions, than while he holds his 
mind in suspense. What 1 want is, 
an early investigation and decision— 
no halting between two opinions—no 
shrinking from this great question of 
duty. But, if a man is led by his 
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views of duty heartily to consecrate 
himself to the work of evangelizing 
the heathen, such a man_ begins im. 
mediately to think, with a special in. 
terest, how he may increase the num. 
ber of missionaries, and the means of 
sending them forth, and how the 
deep intellectual and moral gloom, 
which rests upon the heathen world, 
may be dispelled. ‘There is no esti- 
mating how desirable it is that every 
college and seminary in the land had 
such men among its students. What 
may not a man devoted to missions 
do in the seven or eight years of his 
preparatory studies? ‘lhe greater 
part of the influence, which Samuel 
J. Mills exerted directly upon foreign 
missions, and which has given him 
an imperishable name in our church- 
es, he exerted while in the college 
and seminary. He decided on his 
duty to the heathen before entering 
college—imparted the noble design, 
which the Spirit of God had implant- 
ed in his own bosom, to the kindred 
minds of Hall and Richards, whose 
dust now rests beneath the sods of 
India—and, after seeking divine di- 
rection many times on the banks of 
the Hoosack, formed a society, in 
which the members pledged them- 
selves to effect, in their own persons, 
a mission among the heathen. Here 
was the germ of our foreign missions, 
and it was the fruit of an early de- 
cision. Had Mills, and Hall, and 
Richards, and Fisk, and others who 
might be named, deferred all con- 
sideration of the subject till they 
were on the point of entering the 
ministry, what a loss would the cause 
have sustained! And what good will 
be prevented, if the maxim, controvert- 
ed in this article, becomes a common 
law of duty to our pious students! 
Every man has a circle of friends of 
greater or less extent, and an early 
decision to be a missionary gives him 
time and power to exert a salutary 
influence upon them. If he is @ 
man of the right character and spirit, 
his influence will increase from year 
to year, and he may often effect as 
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much for the cause, during the last 
two or three years of his residence in 
his own country, as in the first three 
or four of his labors among the heath- 
en. Where we specially need the 
influence of such men, however, 1s in 
our public institutions of learning. 
Men in these institutions, who are 
not themselves decided to be mis- 
sionaries, will rarely make vigorous 
attempts to persuade others to devote 
themselves to a foreign mission ; and 
if they do make an “effort, in public 
addresses to their fellow-stude nts, 
while they are themselves generally 
supposed not to have given the sub- 
ject a thorough imvestigation in re- 
gard to their. own duty, (as I have 
sometimes known to be the case,) 
the effect is anything but that which 
they aim to produce. But a man, 
who has given himself to this work, 
and is sincerely devoted, heartily 
interested, discreetly zealous, and 
properly qualified, may almost cer- 
tainly increase the number of mis- 
sionaries. And those, to whose di- 
rection missions among the heathen 
are specially committed, need such 
co-workers in all our colleges and 
religious seminaries. 

4. An early decision in favor of 
becoming a missionary to the heathen, 
makes a@ man more courageous and 
cheerful, when in the field of missions. 
I believe this is the general experi- 
ence of those missionaries, who came 
to their decision early, of whom the 
number is considerable. By long 
anticipation, they had become in a 
manner familiarized with the mis- 
sionary life, before they entered upon 
it. Its peculiar trials were in some 
good degree understood, and the 
mind and heart acquired a sort of 
assimilation to the missionary work. 
This lightened the shock, which 
must always be felt on transferring 
our residence from a civilized and 
Christian land to one that is heathen 
and barbarous. ‘The disgusting man- 


ners of the people, their sottish i igno- 
rance, their deep degradation, and 
their ‘horrid rites, had been contem- 
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plated for years; and again and 
again had the work been chosen with 
these things allin view. And when, 
after long and laborious toil, the ob- 
stinacy of the heathen still seemed 
unbroken, and success delayed, caus- 
ing the spirits to fag, and faith some- 
times to tremble; the mind was not 
invaded and harassed by misgivings 
on the subject of duty, as might have 
been the case, had not the subject, 
for a course of years, before entering 
the heathen world, often been carried 
to the throne of grace, and consid- 
ered in all its bearings in the light of 
God’s word. ‘These seasons are re- 
collected, in days of adversity, and 
are as anchors tothe soul. ‘It looks 
dark,” the missionary says to himself, 
“but here is the field of my duty. i 
am where f ought to be, and God 
will not forsake me.” He had long 
before taken time to lay a broad and 
deep foundation, and his superstruc- 
ture stands. He went tothe heathen 
from no sudden impulse of passion, 
but from a long revolved conviction 
of duty, to which the feelings of his 
heart and the habits of his mind 
gradually came into sweet subservi- 
ency. Till that conviction is destroy- 
ed, he will find delight in his work, 
and, on the whole, will be contented 
and happy. ‘To have this conviction 
of duty well rooted in the mind, when 
the missionary is in the midst of dis- 
heartening trials with few outward 
supports, is of itself a sufficient rea 
son for beginning early to look seri- 
ously at the subject : ; and, indeed, 
for looking at it with reference to a 
speedy decision ;—for, whoever com- 
mences an inquiry with a determina- 
tion to hold his mind in suspense 
whatever may be the merits of the 
case, will certainly be superficial in 
his examination. 

5. An early consecration to the 
missionary work will render a man 
more efficient and useful as a mis- 
stonary. It will do this for the rea- 
sons mentioned under the preceding 
head ; and, also, by the attainments 
it will lead him to make with par- 
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ticular reference to a mission, while{ will bear some proportion to the 
acquiring his education, and by the | length of time between the forming 
effect it will be likely to exert on | of the decision and the departure on 
his intellectual and moral character. |! a mission—there will be an ln por- 
Whatever increases a man’s courage | tant influence exerted upon all the 
and cheerfulness in the performance | other acquisitions, with direct. refer. 
of the missionary work, increases his| ence to the missionary work. The 
usefulness. ‘The fact of having come | degree of this influence must of course 
to an early decision, and of having! vary in different men. Where there 
had the work long before the mind, | is that intense interest in the cause 
may sometimes be the very thing, | of missions, which is desirable in all 
which God employs to sustain a mis- | who aspire to a mission among the 
sionary under sharp adversity, and) heathen, the mind will make all its 
prevent his sinking in despondency,| acquisitions under the influence of 
and leaving the field. Besides, he this ruling passion. It is easy to 
who has had the missionary life in| find illustrations of this principle. 
view through nearly the whole course | The student who has given his soul 
of his education, will necessarily ac-| to medicine, or the law, digests and 
quire a great number of principles | secretes his learning (so to speak) 
and facts and considerations, which | according to the laws of the profes- 
would probably be overlooked by! sion he has chosen. The mere di- 
scholars having in view only the! vine makes every thing bear upon 
common circumstances and duties of natural and revealed religion. He 
pastoral life, and which, in thousands| who, like Payson, has consecrated 
of instances, will be of use to him. | every faculty to the high endeavor of 
These peculiar acquisitions are such | drawing sinners to Christ, converts 
as may be made, and ought to be every thing into argument to flee 
made, without neglecting any of the from the wrath tocome. So he, who 
studies required in the collegiate and | has devoted himself to the mighty en- 
theological course. So far as I have | terprize of diffusing the knowledge 
yet learned, all those studies are as and blessings of the gospel through 
important for the missionary, as they | the world, makes his acquisitions, 
are for the minister at home; andj and associates and stores them in 
there is this additional reason why | the mind, with reference to that re- 
the candidate for a mission should | sult. Ideas of all sorts acquire, as 
give them thorough attention, that} they enter his mind, a relation to the 
it is almost certain he will have little | conversion of the world, and are mar- 
opportunity to revise them after he | shalled and trained for the spiritual 
has entered the field of his labors. | and holy wars of universal conquest. 
Let then the foundations of general | I cannot conceive of a more desirable 
science be laid as thoroughly as pos- | influence ; nor can I help regretting 
sible by the man who would be a) that it cannot aheays be felt through 
missionary ; let him discipline his} the whole course of that man’s edu- 
faculties to the most vigorous exer-| cation, who is destined to become @ 
cise upon every subject, and acquire | missionary in pagan lands. 
comprehensive views in every de-| I shall not do justice to this sub- 
partment of knowledge; and I am_ ject, unless I mention the influence, 
sure that he will be very far from! which an early decision to be a mis- 
regretting the attention he devoted | sionary may be expected to have upon 
to the studies prescribed for him in| the heart. Let it be remembered, 
the public institutions where he ac-| that I am not speaking of a devotion 
quired his education. to the cause, in which the affections 
In addition to the peculiar acqui-| of the heart are imperfectly enlisted ; 
sitions, just now mentioned—which | but of a devotion, in which they are 
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all active. The decision, which is | 
the ground of all my illustrations, ts 


formed no less by the heart, than’ 
by the judgment. The whole soul 
chooses, and chooses cordially and 
joyfully. I wish not to speak of this: 
particular exercise of Christian duty 
so as to excite spiritual pride in those, 
who have determined to be missiona- 
ries. Let such as have been led to 
resolve on proclaiming their Saviour’s 
love to nations that never heard the 
glad tidings, give Him the glory, and | 
wonder that they should be se nt on | 
an errand, which angels from heaven 
once rejoiced to perform. It is ob-. 
vious, however, that, next to the de- 
termination which gave the soul to, 
God, the decision to devote one’s life 
to preaching the gospel to the heathen, 
must be the most important of those 
voluntary acts, which the grace of 
God employs to set the soul at liberty 
from the enchantments of the world. 
At God’s command, the man resolves, 
like Abraham, to go out from his 
own country, probably without know- 
ing where, and to become a stranger 
and pilgrim on the earth. He chooses | 
a course of living for his whole earthly | 
existence, which, if he has just no-| 
tions of it, can appear desirable and 
tolerable only as the soul is animated | 
and sustained by the faith that ‘ over-| 
cometh the world.” Such a choice, 
sincerely and understandingly made, 
must exert a great influence on the, 
heart; for the influence of it must. 
reach every earthly thing, and tend 
strongly to shut the world out from_ 
the affections, and to open the soul 
to the afflations of the Spirit. From 
the moment, too, in which a man 
forms this decision, he realizes, more 
affectingly than perhaps he otherwise 
could do, the relations he sustains, | 
as a disciple of Christ, to the world | 
of souls in pagan darkness. They) 
are brought nearer, and seem more | 
like neighbors and kinsmen. The) 
motives, which act on his benevolent | 
regi rds, are increased prodigiously | 
in magnitude and power. Numbers, 
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| 
among those very millions. 


extension, variety, all lay siege to his| ‘Their monthly concerts were not suf- 
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heart with mighty force. Six hun- 
dred millions of men, living in a 
moral gloom as dark as midnight; 
and this vast multitude spread over 
three-fourths of the world—found in 
all climes—exhibiting every painful 
variety of human condition and char- 
acter—going from this state of pro- 
bation at the rate of a million and a 
halfa month, and in thirty years all 
gone! What affecting, what over- 
whelming objects of contemplation to 
any pious man; but peculiarly so to 
him, who has chose on his earthly home 
Let the 
decision, then, be formed early, that 


such contempl: itions may exert their 


influence on the heart for a longer 
time, rousing its sensibilities into ha- 
bitual activity, and imparting com- 
prehensiveness and efficiency to its 
desires. This will be a qui alification 
of a high order for a mission to the 
unevangelized world. 

6G. An carly decision to be a mis- 
stonary, will be no disadvantage to 
a man, who is providentially prevent- 
ed from becoming one. It will rather 
be an advantage. Some of the most 
devoted ministers in our churches, 
once had a foreign mission in view 


for a considerable period of time. 


They did not go, because unforeseen 
and unavoidable occurrences prevent- 
ed, making it necessary for them to 


remain in their own country. ‘They 


lost no character by so doing, be- 
cause it was manifestly their duty to 


relinquish their purpose. Neither did 
the ‘‘ God of all grace” forsake them. 


They were enabled to carry their 
missionary fervor into their parishes. 
They remembered the heathen them- 
selves, and suffered not their people 
to forget them. The acquisitions they 
had made in missionary history, while 
looking forward to a mission, and the 
habits they then acquired of reading, 
remembering, and communicating 
missionary intelligence, laid a foun- 
dation for their usefulness as pastors 
in a most important, but much neg- 
lected, department of ministerial duty. 
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fered to become lifeless and unedify-| from some church or benevolent go. 
ing, T hose occasions were embraced | ciety ? And can we do it, if we 
for opening the volume of God's provi-| postpone all thorough investigation 
dence, which is full of matter. At | till the close of our preparatory stu- 
any rate, the habits acquired, and the | dies, and then, at the last, yield with. 
attainments commonly made, by per- | out much reflection, to the force of 
sons who, for several years, have a| any current that happens to strike us? 
mission constantly in view, must be | Certain it is, that not so many have 
exceedingly favorable to the perform- | gone to the heathen, as ought to have 
ance of this and other kindred duties | gone, and therefore some must have 
of a parish minister. mistaken the field of their duty! How 
Nor will it be any disadvantage to | desirable that ¢hey had examined 
the parish minister to have cherished | more thoroughly, and reflected more 
for years a spirit of self-denying en- | profoundly! Had they pursued the 
terprize, with reference toa mission course recommended in this article, 
in remote and barbarous countries. | they could scarcely have fallen into 
He will be none the less faithful as a| such an error. And whoever comes 
preacher; none the less active and to the question early, with a sincere 
enterprizing as a pastor; none the desire to know and do his duty, and 
less alive to the calls of Christian | with fervent prayer for divine guid- 
charity ; nowe the less “a workman | ance; and decides early, with an 
that needeth not to be ashamed, | humble reference to the divine will; 
rightly dividing” to every one, and | and occasionally reconsiders the 
to every object of pastoral duty, “ the grounds of his decision, and habitu- 
word of truth.” ally cherishes a benevolent and obe- 
7. An carly and serious considera- | dient spirit;—will be likely to un- 
tion of this sulject, with a view toa derstand where the Head of the 
speedy decision, either that it is or is church requires him to exercise his 
not our duty to become missionaries, | ministry. 
with an occasional reconsideration of | 
the subject, is the most likely way of | In concluding this article, I ask, 
avoiding mistakes in regard to our| Whether there are not many, well 
proper sphere of labor. 1 repeat | qualified to be missionaries, who have 
what I have already said, that it is| more fear lest they shall go without 
of the greatest importance to us to} being sent, than they have lest they 
be in that field, in which God would | shall stay at home when they are 
have us be. And there will be | commanded to go? To them I would 
many seasons, in the course of our | put the question, Whether the great- 
lives, when it will support us ex-|est danger is not the other way! 
ceedingly to be in possession of am-| Does not the tide of feeling, in the 
ple and clear evidence, that such is| great body of our pious students, 
the fact. How, then, shall we avoid | set against the life of a foreign mis- 
mistake in the selection of this field,| sionary? Far be it from me to intl 
and how shall we acquire this evi-| mate, that there is no danger of a 
dence? Shall we do it, by delaying | man’s mistaking the field of his duty 
all serious thought on the subject,/ when he decides to become a mis- 
till we have so little time left us, and} sionary. Such mistakes have been 
so many applications from different} committed, and have had a most un- 
quarters, as to create a feverish anxi-| happy influence; and the inquiry 
ety in the mind? Shall we do it,| should be approached with a godly 
when, immediately after our decision | jealousy of our motives, and with 
is made, we are under the necessity | humble prayer for the illuminations 
of committing ourselves, either by | of the Spirit. But I insist that, tak- 
accepting or refusing an appointment | ing into view the whole body of young 
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men preparing for the ministry, the | ciety, and you resolve to do so, you 


paramount danger is, that a man will 
give undue force to the reasons in 
favor of spending his life in his own 
country. 

And now, what is it that I ask? 
Not that a man should become a for- 
eign missionary ; not that he should 
decide in favor of becoming one ;_ but 


that he should look the question of 


his duty in the face, and look at it 
early in his education, and look at it 
with the determination to discover 
his duty if possible, and to do his 
duty.* Is there any danger in this 
course? And is there any man, so 
destitute of moral courage and of 
the spirit of obedience to Christ, that 
he shrinks from this inquiry? Are 
you afraid that you shall be told to 
proclaim to the heathen the un- 
searchable riches of Christ? Con- 
sider well what you do. You have 
consecrated yourself tothe Lord Jesus, 
and have solemnly engaged to do his 
will, and you will gain nothing by 
a neglect of your duty. No path will 
be so good for you, as that—wherever 
it may lead—which your Divine Mas- 
ter shall prescribe. Nowhere else 
will you be so respectable, and happy, 
and useful; nowhere else will you 
find so much joy in God—a hope so 
full of immortality. Stray from that 
path, and you are on forbidden ground. 
You may avoid the wilderness, and 
many a rugged steep, but must not 
expect God to accompany you, un- 
less it be with the rod of rebuke. 
You need have no fear whatever 
of this question. If it shall be your 
duty to leave your country and the 
charms of cultivated and Christian so- 





* As an excellent help in relation to this 
subject, I recommend a work lately repub- 
lished in this country, entitled, “ Swan’s 
Letters on Missions ;” indeed it should not 
fail of being attentively perused. And when 
the question is reconsidered, let the method 
pursued by the lamented Pliny Fisk (see pp. 
66—87 of his Memoir) be the model adopted 
for the reconsideration. 
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will have grace imparted to make 
the sacrifice with cheerfulness. He 
who commands you to go, engages to 
go with you; and he will go with 
you, and will give you “ manifold 
more in this present time, and in the 
world to come life everlasting.” 

Should friends object to a man’s 
devoting himself to a foreign mission, 
let him bring all their objections to 
the light of God’s word, and if they 
will not bear that light, he must not 
allow them to have any weight in de- 
termining the merits of the case ; 
but if they will bear the light, they 
are among the facts, which he is se- 
riously to consider. 

The probability or improbability 
that the churches will furnish the 
requisite means of sending him forth, 
need not come into the inquiry. I 
am not aware that any man, well 
qualified for missionary service, has 
ever yet been rejected because there 
were not the pecuniary means for 
supporting him among the heathen. 
I trust this never will be necessary. 
The disposition of the churches to 
make pecuniary contributions to the 
missionary cause, will generally be 
greater or less, very much in propor- 
tion to the number of suitable men, 
who are pressing into the field. 

When a decision is formed to be- 
come a missionary, the proper course 
to pursue in relation to it is, neither 
to take pains to conceal it, nor to 
make it known. If a man is under 
the guidance of humble benevolence, 
with his selfish desires subdued by 
love to Christ and to souls redeem- 
ed by the blood of Christ, he will 
be in little danger of ostentation, 
and need not fear the consequences 
of having it known, that he is aspir- 
ing to the missionary office, even 
should he afterwards find that his 
duty requires him to remain at home. 
A sincere regard for duty, and a 
resolute pursuit of it, are far less apt 
to be injurious to a man’s usefulness, 
than is a timorous shrinking from 
responsibility, when duty calls. 
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Dyspepsy Forestalled and Resisted: 


or Lectures on Diet, Regimen and Em- 


ployment ; Delivered to the Students of 


Amherst College, Spring Term, 1830. 
By Edward Hitcheock, Prof. of Chem. 
and Natural History in that Institution. 
Second Edition, corrected, and enlarged 
by the addition of an Address delivered 
before the Mechanical Association in 
Andover Theological Institution, Sept. 
21,1830; and an Appendix of Notes. 
pp. 452. 


In our number for Aug. 1830, we 
noticed the first edition of Professor 
Hitchcock’s Lectures, and gave a 
synopsis of their contents. We are 
much gratified with the manifest and 
thorough change which they are pro- 
ducing in the habits of the commu- 
nity. They lay the axe at the root 
of the evil. The effects may not be 
immediately visible, but we are per- 
suaded that they will be permanent 
and great. The second edition is 
enlarged, improved in its literary 
character, but unaltered in its es- 
sential principles. We still think 
that these principles are tenable, and, 
with the cautions* which we formerly 
suggested, still earnestly recommend 
them to the literary, and_particu- 
larly to the clerical reader. We 
still think (if we may be permitted 
to give a bird’s eye view of them) 
that the food of the sedentary should 
be simple, consisting of animal as 
well as vegetable substances, contain- 





* As we do not design to repeat a full statement 
of these principles and cautions, it may be proper 
here to remark, that, grateful as we feel for the Pro- 
fessor’s flattering notice of our former Review, we 
fear that in some of his animadversions upon it, he 
has misapprehended our meaning. When we quoted 
the maxim of Lord Bacon, we quoted it with an ap- 
position of the principle on which it was founded, 
put did not design to justify the practice of occasion- 
al revels, or even of modern feasts. We meant no 
more, and we hoped that our accompanying remarks 
would shield us from the imputation of meaning 
more, than that uniformity in our mode of living 
may be excessive. We perhaps should have been 
more fortunate, had we quoted the rule of Jeremy 
Taylor: “ Propound to thyself (if thou beest in a 
capacity) a constant rule of living, of eating, and 
drinking: which, though it may not be fit to observe 
scrupulously, lest it become a snare to thy conscience, 
or endanger thy health upon every accidental vio- 
lence; yet let not thy rule be broken often, nor 
much, but upon great necessity, and in small de- 
geres.”—Holy Living, p. 76. 
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ing meat however in but small pro- 
portion, and excluding as far as possi- 
ble narcotics and the stimulating ]j- 
quors. ‘Though we would not at- 
tempt to reduce all constitutions to 
one invariable standard, yet we still 
think, and refer for our reasons to 
our former Review, that the quantity 
of the scholar’s daily food should not 
ordinarily exceed 16 ounces of solid, 
and 24 of liquid, and that this quanti- 
ty should be eaten slowly and cheerful- 
ly, after moderate and interesting exer- 
cise, and at such regular hours as may 
allow early retirement and early rising. 
We never expected, that such princi- 
ples as our author advocates and as we 
attempted in our former notice to state 
in extenso, would receive universal ap- 
probation. We knew the power of ap- 
petite too well to anticipate their ex- 
emption from frequent sneers, and, in- 
deed, open attacks. For the preserva- 
tion of their health some will yield al- 
most every citadel, will perform jour- 
nies by land and sea, will free them- 
selves from care and live at ease, will 
banish, bravely, as they imagine, all 
unhealthful Aiads of food; but the 
quantity, when one makes onset upon 
the quantity, he storms the very cita- 
del of life, that citadel which is the 
last to surrender, and yet the most 
important to be taken. 

Hard, “‘ah who can tell how hard 
it is,’ to redeem ourselves from vas- 
salage to our animal desires. At 
one time they plead a prescriptive 
right to govern. ‘ Do not be wiser 
than all your fathers were.’ At 
another, they plead the sanction of 
high names, and whisper of Noah, 
who planted a vineyard, and our Sa- 
viour, who made wine by a miracle ; 
just as if the vineyard of Noah were 
a modern distillery, and the wine 
which was made of pure water, con- 
tained the poison of modern alcohol. 
Now, our desires become syrens, and 
cajole with silver accents, and spread 
before the oscillating reformer their 
soft couches and almost ambrosial 
food. And now they take the scourge 
of the Eumenides, and terrify to obedi- 
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ence. ‘“ Eat, or your body shall pine, 
gnawing pains shall consume your 
life’s spirits, and sickliness steal over 
your body and soul.” Here the half 
converted prodigal, who has confront- 
ed all their reasonings and allure- 
ments, is checked in his course of 
reform. No sooner does he experi- 
ence the hunger which results from 
the absence of his accustomed stimu- 
li: no sooner the weakness which 
inevitably follows a change from vo- 
Juptuousness to temperance ; than he 
shrinks even from those harmless sen- 
sations of which philosophy forewarns 
him, and slides back, easily convinced 
of what he is glad to think true, to 
his former excesses, 

It is said in objection to Professor 
Hitchcock’s system of hygiene, that 
we must follow nature and not ar- 
tificial rules. Aye, and what nature 
shall we follow? Our vitiated nature? 
Shall we chain ourselves to the car of 
our inordinate appetites, and yield to 
the inclinations of our natural sloth? 
Who then will adopt the maxim of 
Franklin, ‘‘ Eat not to dulness, drink 
not to elevation;” and who in his 
morning exercise will anticipate the 
sun? What nature shall we follow? 
The nature of reasonable man; of 
man as distinguished from the brute, 
and as evincing that distinction by 
the control of his corporeal desires ? 
This is the very nature which we 
mean to follow; the very nature of 
which the system of our author is a 
transcript. It is because this sys- 
tem is adapted to the principles of 
our constitution, because it neither 
leads nor forestalls, but assists nature, 
that we commend its general princi- 
ples. Our whole souls are tired, and 
our whole hearts disgusted, with the 
report of elixirs, catholicons, and 
panaceas, which ‘ make the well 
man sick, and the sick man, kill ;” 
and we rejoice that we have found 
a system, which, while it manufac- 
tures no new wheels and springs for 
the animal powers, extricates these 
powers from the rubbish and rust 
that impede their motion. 
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It is stated in the Christian Ex- 
aminer,* that the quantity of food, 
which is barely sufficient for health 
and strength, is not sufficient for the 
complete developement of our animal 
powers, and therefore that the system 
of Prof. H. is incompatible with the 
perfection of our bodies. It is true 
that our digestive organs may be 
educated to control more than our 
necessary aliment, and may thus per- 
fect the grosser part of our natures ; 
but it is not true that they will in this 
manner benefit every part, or that 
the loss in the soul will be compen- 
sated by the gam in the body. ‘The 
power of the system will be diverted 
from our spiritual, and concentrated 
in our animal nature; the spiritual 
will be weakened in proportion as 
the animal is invigorated, and the 
whole system will resemble a field in 
which cultivation is confined to one 
spot, and that spot is a fertile garden 
in the midst of an arid plain. It is 
true, indeed, that by disproportionate 
culture our bodies may improve ; but 
their improvement will be temporary, 
their life a rapid life, and will soon 
close. The steed, richly fed and ex- 
cited by the spur, may move more 
briskly and appear more beautifully 
than the horse of the wilderness, but 
becomes sooner decrepit and dies 
sooner. Shall we then benefit our, 
bodies by abridging their existence, 
by permitting them to rob the mind, 
as the sucker robs the stalk, by en- 
couraging the principle that indul- 
gences are useful, and thus breaking 
down the barriers of temperance, by 
“keeping back” for our bodies ‘* part 
of the price,” and giving, like Anani- 
as, but part to the Lord ? 

There is another objection, advan- 
ced both by the Examiner and by 
the American Quarterly Review,t 
against such systems as that of our 
author. The rich, it is said, live 
longer than the poor. What if they 
do? Do the poor follow the rules 





* Vol. ii. New Series. Review of Hitchcock's 
Lectures. 


t Article Longevity, Vol. viii. No. 16. 
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which these objectors condemn? Do 
they observe regularity in diet, mod- 
eration in exercise, care in the se- 
lection of clothing, and caution in 
regard to exposures? No; sadly as 
the true laws of health are violated 
by all classes of the community, they 
are violated less by those who are 
comfortably sheltered, clothed, and 
fed, than by those who are harrowed 
by incessant anxiety and pinched by 
daily want. ‘They are violated far 
less by the rich than by the extremely 
poor, and were their violations by 
both classes more infrequent, the 
lives of both would be protracted. 

It was suggested by the Spirit of 
the Pilgrims,* as it has been often 
suggested by others, and merits our 
soleinn consideration, that systems of 
regimen, when adopted, attract too 
much of the scholar’s attention, and 
occupy too much of his time. ‘That 
is a sorry life which is devoted to the 
questions, ‘* What shall I eat, and 
what shall I drink?” and those are 
pernicious rules which, like the frogs 
of Egypt, are perpetually thrusting 


themselves into one’s “ kneading 
troughs” and study. What though 


we be able, by incessant thought and 
care, to preserve our bodies until old 
age? A poor consolation is it to the 
Christian, with his almond blossoms 
to say, and say only, ‘1 have lived.” 
The maxim which we would engrave 
on our hearts is, “‘ Edimus ut vivamus, 
non vivimus ut edamus.” However 
excellent a system of rules may be, 
we should remember that the rules 
were made for us, and not we for 
them. ‘‘ Lord Chesterfield some- 
where observes, that a gentleman, 
after having once dressed himself 
with proper care, will think no more 
about his dress during the remainder 
of the day. Jn like manner, after 
having adjusted the habits of regi- 
men, according to the most appro- 
ved model, a wise man will banish 
the subject from his mind. He will, 
as uniformly as he can, adhere to 
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the rules of living which he has 
laid down for himself, but will have 
them as little as possible in his 
thoughts.’’* 

It has been feared, that the objec- 
tion now under review, would apply 
in a peculiar degree to our Manual 
Labor Schools. We have repeatedly 
assured our readers of the high es. 
timation in which we hold these 
schools, and, by the cheering intel- 
ligence which we frequently receive 
from them, we are fortified in our 
persuasion of their subserviency to 
health as well as pecuniary support. 
Their corporeal exercises are found to 
be in many respects superior to those 
of the gymnasium, or indeed of any 
mere sport or mere movement. The 
consciousness of the respectability 
and even dignity of the labor, con- 
tributes not a little to the cheerful- 
ness of the laborer. In some species 
of exercise one cannot forget that he 
is at play; in others, like those of 
Mr. Halsted, one cannot feel that 
he is a man, or at least that he ‘ shows 
himself a man ;’”’ but in an employ- 
ment which conduces to one’s own 
benefit and that of the church; which 
simultaneously confirms his health, 
and facilitates his pecuniary support, 
he is conscious of both attaining and 
imparting good. The opportunities 
for socia! intercourse and for the con- 
stant exercise of mechanical genius, 
which the manual labor of these 
schools affords, impart to it an inter- 
est which is indispensable to its utility. 
To exercise the body without at the 
same time unbending the mind 1s 
comparatively useless. So is it to 
labor, merely and directly for health, 
with this object alone in view. The 
chase for health isin a great measure 
fruitless unless some interesting object 
intervenes to please the eye. The 
regularity, too, of the exercise at 
these schools is of immense import- 
ance. By being independent of the 
vicissitudes of weather, the labor can 
be always performed at the regular 





* Review of Prof. Hitchcock, Vol. iii. No. 11. 





* Dr. Reed, as quoted by Prof. Hitchcock. 














hour; and by being required at this 
hour, is not subject to the changes 
of the scholar’s ever mutable inclina- 
tions. It can be taken regularly, 
and yet be freed from a disgusting 


monotony ; for the interchange of 


the plane, the saw, the axe, spade, 
and hoe, may render it sufficiently 
various to interest the mind, and ex- 
ertall the muscles of the body. With 
such exercise, these schools may con- 
nect a simple and natural diet, and 
thus secure to the scholar early and 
sound sleep, the regular play of all 
his organs, and consequent cheerful- 
ness and vigor. It is for these and 
similar reasons, that we have recom- 
mended, and do still recommend our 
Manual Labor Institutions. 

We yet do not conceal our fear, that 
by injudicious management the insti- 
tutions may be liable to objection. 
We deprecate the day when the body 
shail attract more attention than the 
soul; when the corporeal regimen 
which these institutions require shall 
emerge from its proper place, as 
means subsidiary to an end, and as- 
sume the attitude of the end itself. 
The object of these institutions is 
defeated in proportion to the promi- 
nence of their mechanical and agri- 
cultural, above their literary depart- 
ments. 

In Prof. Hitchcock’s valuable ad- 
dress before the Mechanical Associa- 
tion of Andover Theological Semi- 
nary, a plan is proposed by which 
a pious youth may support himself 
nearly or entirely through the various 
stages of his academical and profes- 
sional education. He may do it by 
devoting to lucrative exercise from 
three to six hours per day, and, if 
necessary, an additional half or whole 
day per week ; by adopting at a tem- 
perance boarding house such a diet 
as the Professor’s Lectures recom- 
mend, and perhaps by occasionally 
engaging in the instruction of schools. 
Serviceable as this plan may be to 
the health of the scholar, and adapt- 
ed as it isto relieve our Education 
Societies from pecuniary embarrass- 
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ment, we yet hope that our author did 
not intend to sanction it, in its full 
extent. If adopted in connection 
with his system of hygiene, it would 
fearfully exalt the corporeal above 
the intellectual man. In all its lati- 
tude and accompaniments, it would 
devote six hours to exercise, one and 
a half to meals, probably eight to 
sleep ; and thus, if continued, would 
give up nearly two thirds of our life 
to the means of living. Short at best 
is that portion of our earthly existence 
im which we may be said to live. It 
is not less than one half of our time 
which the bed, the table, and the 
gymnasium call theirown; and every 
trespass of the book upon this is re- 
warded with subsequent vengeance. 
We are startled at the thought of 
thus devoting twelve hours a day 
to the wants of the body, and shall 
he who is to be * God’s mouth” de- 
vote nearly sixteen? Besides, some 
additional moments must and will be 
given to mental relaxation, some to 
the minor business which every day 
presents itself, and some, not moments, 
but hours, to devotion.* Where then 
is the time for study? Where is it, 
and what is it? Worn down by pro- 
tracted exercise, the body claims the 
resources of the whole system, and 
instead of bestowing vigor and free- 
dom of movement, puts an embargo 
on the mind. ‘The animal nature 
faints, the spiritual sympathizes with 
it. This is the time for study! and 
unless the mind of the student is dis- 
ciplined as rigidly as it is taxed 
heavily, it will be found at this time 
wandering over the shop and farm, 
or lingering beside the “ single dish.” 

We know that ministerial useful- 
ness is promoted by a knowledge of 
mechanical arts, but is it not pro- 





* The following calendar shows the proportion of 
time given to devotional exercises by Dr. Buchanan, 
while a member of Cambridge University. 


Time for devotional studies, from half past four 
o'clock, A. M. to eight o’clock ; breakfast from eight 
to nine ; mathematics from nine, A. M.totwoo'clock, 
P. M.; dinner and recreation from two o'clock to 
four o'clock; classics from four to six; engagements 
or recreations from six to seven; classics and logic 
from seven to nine; devotions from nine to ten; 
sleep from ten, P. M. to four o’clock, A. M. 
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moted more by a knowledge of the 
sciences? It is important, we grant, 
that a clergyman, especially a mis-| 
sionary, be a carpenter, but infinitely | 
more important that he be a divine, 
and never would we favor a system 
which tends to substitute the scaf- 
folding of a building for the building 
itself. The church weeps for want 
of men, but, be it remembered, for 
want of able men. Her enemy have 
their Goliahs who defy her to com- 
bat; she needs “ mighty valiant 
men,’ who shall breast power to 
power. Her enemy are wily in 
stratagem and unremitted in effort ; 
she needs ministers of eagle eye to 
detect their wiles, and of hardy nerve 
to scale their towers. She needs 
and must have them; and unwise 
policy will it be to prevent the thor- 
ough training of her future cham- 
pions, by diverting for one moment 
their attention to themselves ; 
spent will be the time occupied, 
not in mental culture, but in such 
manual labors as have no tendency 
to promote that culture. Better that | 
the teachers of the church depend | 
upon her resources for their com- 
plete education, than that they be 
unable to oppose sanctified to un- 
sanctified talent, and to take shields 
from the same armory which fur- 
nishes the infidel with javelins. The 
treasury of the church, small as it is, 
will be made still smaller, by refusing 
it for the promotion of learning in her 
ministry. 

The extent, 


then, to which our 


author’s plan will allow the scholar | 


to look from his grand object, to the 
means of obtaining that object, we 
think entirely inexpedient, and even 
if not inexpedient, unnecessary. In 
some of its features the plan has al-| 
ready been adopted, and its success 
on a partial trial, warrants a predic- 
tion concerning the result of the 
whole. ‘The members of the Wes- 
leyan Seminary at Readfield, Maine, 
Jabor during the afternoon of each 
day, and gain their board and tui- 
tion; of the Oneida Institute at 
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Whitesborough, New York, three 
‘hours and a “half per day, and gain 
their board; of the school at Dan. 
‘ville, Kentucky, two hours per day, 
and gain nearly their board; at Ma. 
‘ryville, ‘Tennessee, one day per week, 
land gain their board. In these and 
similar institutions, the system of 
exercise merely is introduced, and 
yet is productive of such encouraging 
results. ‘There is connected with 
the Classical and the English acade- 
mies at Andover, a temperance 
boarding house, which now accom- 
modates forty students, and in con- 
sequence of numerous applications, 
will soon be enlarged so as to ac- 
commodate sixty. By exercise for 
only two hours per day, and by 
school teaching during the winter 
vacation and a few succeeding weeks, 
these students are enabled to defray 
the expense of their board and tui- 
tion. The effect of their exercise 
and diet upon their health is good, 
and upon their progress in study 
eminently so. A similar influence 
is visible at all the manual labor 
schools of which we have heard ; and 
when the laws of temperance are 
more rigidly and generally obeyed, 
ithe advantages of these schools ‘will 
‘be increased, as well as their expen- 
ses much diminished. 

It appears then that a pious and 
enterprizing scholar may nearly or 
quite support himself without such a 
tax upon his time as would interfere 
with mental improvement, and that 
the objection against systems of re- 
gimen, that they unduly occupy the 
mind, applies not to the systems, but 
to the abuse of them. No reason, 
then, can be offered against the 
adoption of such principles by all 
|men, and particularly by pious stu- 
dents. 

Indeed, such systems must be 
adopted. We must no longer lie 
under the imputation of such authori- 
ties as Bacon and Franklin, that 
“men eat about twice as much as 
nature requires,” and such authori- 


ties as Cheyne, Abernethy, the Ed- 
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inburgh Eneyclopediasts, and our 
most eminent physicians, “ that what 
js eaten and drank is the original 
cause of by far the greater number 
of human diseases.” But where 
shall we look for the commencement 
of a reform? ‘To the man of the 


world? ‘Look not on his coun- 
tenance, or on the height of his 


stature.” To the church? She will 
fullow, but who ever heard of an 
‘army that rushed to battle with its 
leaders in the rear? We must look 
for the commencement of this reform 
to the Christian ministry, to our 
fathers in the ministry, to our “‘ cho- 
sen men” who have just entered it, 
and whose unhealthful habits are less 
like a second nature, to our candi- 
dates for it, many of whom are aided 
to their office by sacred and inalien- 
able charities. We know that our 
literary institutions present peculiar 
obstacles to such reform; and that 
many who have acquired the habits 
of these institutions will find it dif- 
ficult to resist the appetite, made 
vociferous by disease; to exercise 
the body, when study seems to have 
drank up its energies; and, coun- 
teracting the strong influence of sym- 
pathy, to be moderate not only in the 
quantity of food and exercise taken, 
but also in the manner of taking it. 
Even hospitality itself adds to the 
temptations by which the clergyman 
is besieged. It perhaps reflects 
upon public feeling, yet it is often 
true, that a sight of the approaching 
minister suggests to his worthy pa- 
rishioner, the importance of pastry 
and cakes and fruits. They must 
all be exhibited, and how unsocial if 
he neglect them! 

But however peculiar the obstacles 
which he must encounter, let the 
pious scholar observe the principles 
of our author’s lectures, and he will 
find them conducive to his intellec- 
tual and moral improvement, and the 
usefulness of his example. The char- 
acter of the mind is as the aggregate 
of its several states ; plentiful repasts 
and bodily inaction induce states of 
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torpor and listlessness, and these 
states, im proportion to their fre- 
quency, characterize the mind as 
turpid and listless. Every hour of 
stupor from indolence or repletion, 
throws a leaden weight on the springs 
of the soul. When Newton, Locke, 
Franklin, Edwards, and the great 
majority of illustrious men, attest 
that by abstemious diet “it was 
morning to them all the day long,” 
they encourage us to deliver our 
minds from the dullness of afternoon, 
and to disencumber them, as the 
stripling of Israel disencumbered 
his body, of weights which are oner- 
ous and obstructive. 

There is one situation in which, 
above all others, the preacher needs 
the elasticity which may result from 
regimen. It is when he speaks in 
public. The uniform abstemiousness 
of Curran, and his caution on the 
days of his public addresses to di- 
minish even his usual small allowance 
of food, contributed not a little to that 
vivacity Which distinguished his mind. 
It is stated in the Memoirs of Presi- 


ident Holley, that when called to 


preach on the Sabbath, he rose early 
in the morning, continued alone dur- 
ing the day, denied his appetite to a 
degree which would be detrimental to 
ordinary constitutions, and chained 
his attention to the subjects of his 
discourses. And shall not he, who 
preaches to the depraved heart doc- 
trines which are naturally distasteful, 
and still must be loved or the soul be 
lost, shall not he discipline both mind 
and body to the arduous labor? Shall 
he not learn wisdom even from the 
advocate of popular error? Oh, if 
at any time, one should lay aside 
every weight and the sin which does 
so easily beset him, if ever he should 
preserve his mind clear,—sober, by 
abstinence from superfluous and 
stimulating diet; clear and open to 
the full influence of truth, sober and 
free from all excitement which is not 
caused by that truth; it is when he 
assumes the fearful office of ambas- 
sador from God to a gainsaying peo- 
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ple. Let bodily discipline be dis- 
regarded, and no wonder if hebetude 
will lie as an incubus on the mind of 
the speaker, his hearers anticipate, 
and before its utterance rebuff, his 
reproof. No wonder if he fall a vic- 
tim to frequent disease, and leave his 
spiritual charge unfed, or even de- 
voured by sectaries; no wonder if 
his mind share in the debility of 
his body, each dragging out a dull 
existence, subject to frequent pros- 
tration, and sinking into premature 
decay. 

But it is not the mind alone, it 
is the Aeart still more conspicuously, 
that is improved by a proper atten- 
tion to health. ‘‘ Physical and moral 
health are as nearly related as body 
and soul.’”’* Here, indeed, nearly 
all agree. It is recorded of a cele- 
brated orator,t that he spent many 
whole days of severe study in his 
bed, and, like Byron, often stole his 
inspiration from the flask. His own 
words are; “If an idea is slow to 
come, a glass of good wine encour- 
ages it; and when it does come, 
a glass of good wine rewards it.” 
Concerning the influence of this 
practice upon his intellect, some 
may be skeptical, although we are 
decided ; but concerning its moral 
influence, not even that voluptuary 
himself would doubt, and the cir- 
cumstances of his tragical death re- 
move all doubt from his survivors. 
Whoever has read the Memoirs of 
John Newton will perceive, that in 
quelling his tumultuous passions 
rigid temperance was indispensable ; 
and whoever is familiar with the 
writings of Dr. Rush, will not ques- 
tion the tendency of excess in eating 
or neglect of exercise to influence 
our sinful passions, even those of 
‘the baser sort.” Does not experi- 
ence testify, that after an undue in- 
dulgence a thick fog lies between us 
and the throne of grace, hope seldom 
penetrating it from our own hearts, 





* Hufeland, as quoted by Professor Hitchcock. 
t Richard B. Sheridan. 
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nor light from above? Who is the 
irritable and melancholy Christian 
borne down under the altar, and 
afraid to look up lest he awake cop. 
science to louder remonstrances? Js 
it not often the Christian whose bod 
by inaction has contracted disease, 
as coin by disuse contracts rust, and 
by being unduly plied has fallen 
down like a palace, and buried its 
fair inmate, the soul, under its 
ruins ? 

We would not be understood as 
sanctioning those idle and pernicious 
mortifications which are said to sub. 
tilize our nature and metamorphose 
the tangible into the etherial; nor as 
thinking with Basil, that the meagre- 
ness of visage which characterized 
the fasting anchorite, was the mark 
by which the angel knew whose fore- 
heads to sign and thus whom to save 
from the wrath of God. We have 
no sympathy with these relics of 
darkness. ‘They form an extreme, 
as unfriendly to health and piety as 
the opposite ; and, says Baxter, “ when 
we consider how frequently men of- 
fend in both extremes, and how few 
use their bodies aright, we cannot 
wonder if they are much hindered in 
their converse with heaven.” 

But if the pious scholar should not 
be induced to accelerate by a health- 
ful regimen, his advance in know- 
ledge and piety, he cannot but be 
induced to increase by it, the useful- 
ness of his example. Every one 
knows that the situation of a clergy- 
man is peculiarly difficult and dis- 
couraging ; that abstemiousness in a 
layman, is indulgence in a minister ; 
and that an hyperbole for the bad in- 
fluence of example in the latter, ts 
an ellipsis for it in the former.— 
Doomed like Sysiphus to roll a stone 
up hill, his severest efforts affect not 
half so much for his object as the 
slightest remissness does against It. 
Even from his comparatively mno- 
cent indulgences goes forth an influ- 
ence in favor of general excess; if 
he loves sleep, the layman must love 
a “little more sleep,” if he drinks 
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wine, the layman may drink the | 
“ spirits of wine.’ 

It is becoming, every day, a more 
interesting inquiry, what is the ten-| 
dency of unhealthful habits to coun- 
teract the influence of the gospel, 
and thus what tendency the minis-| 
ter’s example may have to defeat his | 
own object. 
eminently the preacher expects to_ 
benefit his hearers is the Sabbath, 
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‘the ghost. The single circumstance 
‘of having commenced the discharge 
of duty is encouraging; inceptum 
dimidium fasti; and although tem- 
perance is not necessarily the result 
it is yet so connected 
with it, and so similar to its develop- 
ments, that he who ceases to be “ over- 


The day on which pre- | charged with surfeiting and drunk- 


2 


enness,” becomes lass unable to 


ie watch and pray,” ‘lest the day of 


but this day is solemnized by some | the Lord come upon him unawares.” 


of his hearers as a thanksgiving fes-| 
-exemplification of these remarks in 


tival, and its effects through the week 
are deplorable. Often it is, that in 
the morning an elaborate discourse 
from the pulpit is made the instru- 
ment of awakening a sinner, but! 
when he returns home and a table of | 
delicious viands enchants his eye. 


and invites him to bow the knee to. 
then is his seriousness | 


its pleasures, 
buried, and the spark of light extin- 
guished. ‘The couch must sustain | 
his surcharged body in the afternoon, 


or if he again visits the church, it is | bless the church ? 


to sit in apathy, and shield himself’ 
from truth behind a wall of triple 
brass. 

This is not a picture of fancy; it 
is something which we see every 
week. How can the effect be other- 
wise? When the soul directs its 
attention to spiritual objects, there is 
a demand for its whole power. It 
will not survey the lofty themes of 
God and eternity, and on the summit 
of some sublime view form its purpose 
of a surrender to Christ, unless it is 
unclouded in its vision and unfettered 
in its movements. ‘There is, too, as 
well as between the sciences, a se- 
cret golden chain which links all our 
duties ; so that he who keepeth the 
“law in one point” is the more 
easily persuaded to keep it in all. 
There is no sensual appetite to be 
yielded by the temperate man when 
he goes to the Saviour, but he that 
“fareth sumptuously every day” 
must unclench his hand from plea- 
sures which are plucked from him 
only as a right eye, and the tearing 
away of which is like the giving up of 
34 
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church. 
although ‘‘ the wind bloweth where it 








Unless we are mistaken, we see an 


the present circumstances of the 
This is a glorious day ; and 


listeth ’ and we ‘‘ know not whence 
‘it cometh,” we yet are not forbidden 
to observe the signs of the times, nor 
to predict the approach of summer 
from the shootings of the fig tree. 
To what instrumentality shall we 
ascribe the unprecedented revivals 


which equally astonish the world and 


Is it not remark- 
able, that so wonderful a visitation 
from on high, follows so rapidly our 
wonderful temperance reform; that 
as improvements in the mode of liv- 
ing have never been so thorough, re- 
vivals have never been so general ; 

that as our young men have never 
been so abstinent, they have never 
been so frequently converted ; and 
that as our Colleges have just formed 
their temperance societies, so they 
have just begun to be shaken to 
their very foundation by the breath 
of the Almighty? In the past history 
of our Colleges, how many youth 
have plunged from sobriety into licen- 
tiousness, ruined their own souls, 
and blasted the fond hopes of their 
parents! But recently how many 
have been elevated from vice to vir- 
tue, and instead of the song of the 
profligate, have sung—‘“‘the Lord is 
the portion of our inheritance and our 
cup.” Among the thirteen colleges 
which have recently been visited with 
revivals, there is, we believe, not one 
in which temperance societies have 
not been in flourishing operation. 
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In four of the academies thus visited, 
there had previously been a striking 
reform in bodily regimen. ‘There is 
scarcely a town in which an impor- 
tant temperance reformation has not 
preceded the revival in that town ; 
it has been an immediate precursor 
in some places, and in all an efficient 
aid. Nor should it be omitted, that 
in a few towns of which we have 
heard, the reform inreligion has been 
confined to those who have adopted 
the reform in temperance.* 

Who now can estimate the proba- 
ble effects of an attention to all the 
rules of health? If intemperance in 
drinking has brought ‘“‘ more dishonor 
on the cause of Christ than any other 
crime which can be mentioned,’’t 
who can doubt the pernicious influ- 
ence of intemperance in eating, and 
of every sin against our constitu- 
tions? ‘True, inattention to health, 
is a latent cause: and was not the 
philosophical speculation of Voltaire 
still and unrevealed, but was it not 
followed by the turmoil of a city and 
the roar of war? Latent as this 
cause is, it forms an outlet for many 
solemn resolutions, and obstructs the 
accomplishment even of the best de- 
sires. Apparently the admission of 
the fabled horse within the walls of 
Troy was harmless, but it was the 
means of opening the gates of the 
city, and introducing the torch and 
sword of the foe. 

We are prepared, then, for our 
appeal to ministers and candidates 
for the ministry. Here are the ef- 
fects of even imperfect temperance 
on a small portion of our community. 
Imagination cannot foresee the ef 
fects of perfect temperance, still less 
of perfect conformity to the laws of 
health, on our whole race. And the 
day of judgment only can disclose 
the tendency of ministerial example 





* Werejoice to find that a thorough investigation 
of this subject has been commenced by Rev. Dr. Ed- 
wards, of Andover, and hope that all who have any 
important information relating to it, will comply 
— his request, and transmit such information to 

im. 

t Rev. Mr. Nettleton’s Letter, inserted in the Spirit 

of the Pilgrims. 





to promote or retard this conformity, 
We ask our pious scholars, not merely 
that they endeavor to divert into the 
garden of the Lord, the $15,000,000 
which annually flow from the church 
to be wasted on fields of unhealthful 
produce ; not merely that they en- 
deavor to save our country from its 
annual expense of $200,000,000 for 
superfluous and injurious food ; not 
merely that they attempt to diminish 
the pauperism, and wretchedness, 
and disease, which are consequent 
upon improper regimen; but more 
especially that they give the influence 
of their example to the cause of re- 
vivals, of the gospel, and ofGod. We 
are all inundated by the waters of a 
mighty river ;—let us labor to roll 
back its waters and raise mounds 
and dykes about them, and green 
pastures will smile where now these 
waters devastate, and trees will bud 
and blossom where now is confusion 
and waste. 


The second edition of Professor Hitchcock's Lec- 
tures has many valuable additions and improve- 
ments. The following is an analysis of the Ad- 
dress delivered at Andover. Proportion, a char- 
acteristic of nature. Man distinguished for a vio- 
lution of its laws. Society in its different stages. 
The physical powers disproportionably cultivated. 
The present an intellectual age. The success of 
Pestalozzi and Fellenberg. The present times de- 
mand peculiar physical cultivation. The pecuniary 
demands of benevolence, at the present day, call for 
thorough, systematic, and bodily culture. The poor 
as well as the rich must be educated. Plan of self- 
support. Water the best of all beverages. How 
shall we change our dictetic habits? This system 
of diet not a novelone. This system more promotive 
of happiness than any other, Practical adoption of 
this plan of self-support. Efforts for simplifying and 
diffusing knowledge. Painful but common example. 
Longevity of ancient philosophers. Average length 
of life among learned moderns. Medium longevity of 
scholars in all ages. Exceptions. A feeble consti- 
tution sometimes favorable to literary distinction. 
Invalids should not be discouraged. Eminent use- 
fulness peculiarly dependent on physical cultivation. 
Little superstitious reyerence for ministers. Minis- 
ters must mingle familiarly with their parishioners. 
Ignorance of common affairs injures a clergyman’s 
usefulness. More vigorous bodily health needed by 
ministers. Physical culture, not stimulants, should 
be his dependance. John Wesley. Examples of 
failure. Effect on piety. Wants of the church. 
Motives for effort. Seventy-six pages of valuable 
Notes close this volume.—Eps. 
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Tue early settlers of New England 
placed a high estimate upon learning. 
In regard to this point we are not 
accustomed, perhaps, to give them the 
credit which they deserved. We ad- 
mire their simple, fervent piety, their 
unimpeachable integrity, their unshrink- 
ing self-denial ; but we do not assign to 
them that elevated rank in mental power, 
and in the attainments of knowledge, 
to which they were fairly entitled. A 
great proportion of the ministers, who 
came with the first emigrants, were 
educated at the English Universities. 
The Rev. John Cotton, of Boston, had 
been Head Lecturer and Dean of Eman- 
uel College, Cambridge. He had a very 
accurate knowledge of the languages, 
and was able to converse in Hebrew 
and Latin. John Norton, fitst of Ipswich, 
then of Boston, was offered a fellowship 
at Cambridge. So various were the at- 
tainments of John Davenport, of New 
Haven, that he was called the univer- 
sal scholar. Thomas Hooker, of Hart- 
ford, the light of the western churches, 
had been advanced to a fellowship in 
Cambridge. Thomas Thacher, of Wey- 
mouth, composed an Hebrew Lexicon. 
Charles Chauncy, afterwards Presi- 
dent of Harvard College, was Greek 
Professor for some time, in Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. Many others were 
signal examples of scholarship and 
genius. 

Scarcely had they arrived in this 
western world before their thoughts 
were turned to the establishment of a 
College. Cotton Mather says, “that 
the primitive Christians were not more 
prudently careful to settle schools for 
the education of persons, to succeed 
the more immediately inspired minis- 
try of the apostles and such as had 
been ordained by the apostles, than the 
Christians, in the most early times of 
New England were to found a Cot- 
LEGE, wherein a succession of a learned 
and able ministry might be educated. 
And, indeed, they foresaw, that without 
such a provision for a sufficient ministry, 
the churches of New England must 
have soon come to nothing; the other 





hemisphere of the world would never 
have sent us over men enough to have 
answered our necessities ; but without 
a nursery for such men among our- 
selves, darkness must have soon cover- 
ed the land, and gross darkness the 
people.” Increase Mather calls the 
College the glory, not of Cambridge 
only, but of New England. “The ends 
for which our fathers did chiefly erect 
a College in New England,” says this 
eminent man, “were, that so scholars 
might there be educated for the service 
of Christ and his churches, in the work 
of the ministry, and that they might be 
seasoned in their tender years with 
such principles as brought their blessed 
progenitors into this wilderness. There 
is no one thing of greater concernment 
to these churches, in present and after- 
times, than the prosperity of that so- 
ciety. They cannot subsist without a 
College. There are at this day not 
above two or three churches but what 
are supplied from thence.”* 

Of a complete list of the ministers of 
New England, inserted in the Magnalia, 
containing one hundred and sixteen 
names, one hundred and seven were 
graduated at Cambridge. “At the time. 
of the founding of Harvard College 
there were, probably, forty or fifty 
sons of the University of Cambridge 
in Old England—one for every 200 
or 250 inhabitants, dwelling in the few 
villages of Massachusetts and Connec- 
ticut. The sons of Oxford were not 
few.” 

The Genera] Court held in Boston, 
advanced four hundred pounds to- 
wards the establishment of a College. 
This was more than the whole tax 
levied on the colony, at that time, 
in a single year. In 1637, it was or- 
dered that the College be located at 
Newtown. In May, 1638, the name of 
the town was changed to Cambridge. 
A Committee, consisting of Governor 
Winthrop, Deputy Governor Dudley, 
Counsellors Humphrey, Harlackenden, 
Stoughton, and the ministers Cotton, 
Wilson, Davenport, Wells, Shepard, 





* See the fifth book of the Magnalia. 
t Savage, Note upon Winthrop. 
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and Peters, was appointed to carry the 
design into effect. In 1636-7, the Rev. 
John Harvard came to Massachusetts, 
and after preaching a short time at 
Charlestown, died of the consumption 
in 16328. He left to the school at Cam- 
bridge a bequest of £779 17s. 2d. In 
honor of this munificent benefactor the 
General Court gave to the College the 
name of Harvard. Other benefactors 
were raised up, and the different colo- 
nies sent some small donations. In the 
mean time a few students were instruct- 
ed under the care of a Mr, Nathaniel 
Eaton, who was at length dismissed 
from the employment on account of 
some unjustifiable severities, which he 
practised towards the scholars. In 
1640, the General Court granted to the 
College the income of the Charlestown 
ferry. In the same year, the Rev. 
Henry Dunster was elected Presi- 
dent. Mr. Dunster was the minister 
of Cambridge, and in 1648 entered on 
his duties as President of the College. 
He discharged them with distinguished 
reputation till he resigned his office in 
1654, on account of a change of his 
views on the subject of baptism. He 
was remarkably skilled in Ilebrew, and 
did much to improve the New England 
version of the Psalms. He died in 
1659. A charter was given in 1650 by 
the General Court, which made it a 
corporate body, consisting of a Presi- 
dent, two Fellows, and a Treasurer. 
The Governor, Deputy Governor, all 
the Magistrates, and the Ministers of 
Cambridge, Boston, Roxbury, Dorches- 
ter, Charlestown, and Watertown, were 
constituted Visitors or Overseers. Some 
valuable donations were given to the 
College by its friends in England, 
among whom were Usher, Richard Bax- 
ter, Sir Kenelm Digby, Sir John May- 
nard, Hopkins, &c. Rev. Theophilus 
Gale bequeathed his whole library to it. 

It was the practice at morning and 
evening prayers for the students to read 
out of the Hebrew into Greek, from the 
Old Testament, and from English into 
Greek, in the New Testament. The 
Fellows, resident in the place, instruct- 
ed the classes in Hebrew, and in the 
arts and sciences. Those, who were 
candidates for the first degree, attended 
in the Hall, for certain hours, on Mon- 
days, and Tuesdays, for three weeks, in 
June, so that all who pleased might ex- 
amine them in the languages and sci- 
ences, The first commencement at 
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Harvard College was holden on the 
ninth of October, 1642, when nine can- 
didates took the degree of bachelor of 
arts. Most of the members of the Gen. 
eral Court were present, and for the 
encouragement of the students dined 
at the “ordinary commons.” “They 
were young men of good hope, and per- 
formed their parts so as to give good 
proof of their proficiency in the tongues 
and arts.”* 

After the resignation of President 
Dunster, Jounn Amos Commentus, of 
Moravia, distinguished as a gramma- 
rian, was induced to accept of the ap- 
pointment of President, but afterwards 
declined, on account of an invitation to 
take charge of the public schools of 
Sweden. 

On the second of November, 1654, 
the Rey. Cuaries CHAauncy was chosen 
President. He was born in Hertford- 
shire, Eng., in 1589, educated at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, in which he was 
afterwards chosen Hebrew and then 
Greek Professor, preached the gospel, 
for some time, at Ware, arrived at 
Plymouth, in New England, January 1, 
1652, preached a short time in that town, 
removed to Scituate, where he remain- 
ed for twelve years, was inaugurated 
at Cambridge, in Nov. 1654, died in the 
latter part of 1671. He was a most in- 
defatigable student, rising at 4 o’clock 
the year round. He was also an emin- 
ently pious man. It was his practice 
to devote between three and four hours, 
every day, to private devotions, and 
sometimes he spent whole nights in 
prayer. The church at Cambridge, of 
which he was pastor, after he had been 
with them a year or two, kept an entire 
day of thanksgiving to God, for the 
mercy of enjoying such a_ preacher. 
He had six sons, all educated at Har- 
vard, and all ministers of the gospel. 

In 1659, the General Court ordered 
that in addition to the income of Charles- 
town ferry, there should be annually 
levied £100, by addition to the country 
rate, for the maintenance of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows. This was to con- 
tinue during the pleasure of the coun- 
try.t 

On the 13th of July, 1672, Leonarp 
Hoar, M. D., was elected President. 
He received his degree at Harvard, in 
1650, was settled in the ministry, 10 
Wensted, Eng.; in 1672, returned to 











* Winthrop, ii. 87. ¢ Holmes’ Annals, i. 312. 
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New England. 
years in his office as President. 
resigned on account of some popular 
disturbances in the College. His tal- | 
ents were respectable, and his piety | 
exemplary. He died on the 28th of, 
Nov. 1675, of a consumption, and was 
buried at Braintree. In 1672, the Gen- 
eral Court passed a new act, for con- 
firming the charter of the College, and 
for encouraging donations to the insti- 
tution. The first college edifice being 
small and decayed, a collection was 
made, this year, for erecting a new 
building. It amounted to £1,895 2s. 9d. 
In Boston were collected £800, of which 
£100 were given by Sir Thomas Temple, 
“as true a gentleman,” says the Mag- 
nalia, “as ever sat foot on the American 
strand.”* The town of Portsmouth, 
“which was now become the richest” 
in New Hampshire, made a subscription 
of £60 per annum, for seven years. 
Dover gave £32, and Exeter £10.+ 

After the resignation of Dr. Hoar, 
the Rev. Untan Oakes performed the 
duties of President pro tempore, till 
February 2, 1679, when he was for- 
mally chosen. He was a native of 
England, and born about the year 1631. 
He was graduated at Harvard, in 1649. 
After taking his degrees, he went to 
England, and was settled in the minis- 
try at Tichfield. Such was his celeb- 
rity for ministerial qualifications, learn- 
ing, and piety, that on the decease of 
Mr. Mitchel, the church and society, at 
Cambridge, sent a messenger to Eng- 
land to invite him to their pastoral 
charge. He was a man of extensive 
erudition and of distinguished useful- 
ness. Dr. I. Mather says that he was 
“one of the greatest lights which ever 
shone in this part of the world.” A 
new brick edifice was so nearly com- 
pleted in 1677, that the public exer- 
cises of the commencement were per- 
formed in it. At the time of the death 
of President Oakes about 240 individu- 
als had been educated in the College, 
the largest class was that of 166], 
twelve in number. 

On the death of Mr. Oakes, Dr. In- 
CREASE Matuer was chosen, but his 
church refused to dismiss him. On 
the 12th of August, 1683, the Rev. 
Jonny Rocers was inaugurated Presi- 
dent. He died on the second of July, 
1624. He was the son of the Rev. Na- 
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* Magnalia, Book iv. 12. t Belknap, i. 117. 
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He remained but three | thaniel Rogers, of Ipswich; “and he 
He | was himself a preacher at Ipswich, till his 


disposition for medicinal studies caused 
him to abate of his labors in the pulpit. 
He was one of so sweet a temper, that 
the title of delicta humane generis might 
have on that score been given him; and 
his real piety, set off with the accom- 
plishments of a gentleman, as a gem 
set in gold.”* 

By an unanimous choice, Dr. In- 
CREASE MaTrHer was again elected, 
and without leaving his house or church 
in Boston, he managed the general in- 
terests of the College, presided at the 
weekly disputations, at the commence- 
ments, and often preached at Cambridge. 
In 1692, Dr. Mather returned from a 
mission to England, which had been 
undertaken partly for the colony and 
partly for the College. In the charter, 
which he obtained for the colony, per- 
mission was given to confer more ample 
privileges on the College. Among its 
new powers was the one to confer such 
degrees as were given by the Universi- 
ties in Europe. None higher than that 
of Master of Arts, had been previously 
conferred. The President, himself, was 
the only individual, who received the 
degree of D. D., under this charter. 
Before the expiration of three years the 
act of incorporation was disallowed. 
Dr. Mather was born in Dorchester, in 
June, 1639. He was graduated at the 
College in 1656, settled in the North 
Church, in Boston, in 1664, and con- 
tinued there in the labors of the minis- 
try, till his death in 1723. He had 
great reputation for talents and piety. 
He was a most indefatigable student, 
and published a large number of useful 
works. He resigned the office of Presi- 
dent in 1701, on account of an act of 
the General Court, requiring the Presi- 
dent to reside at Cambridge.t+ 

In 1698, an additional college edifice 
was erected at Cambridge, at the ex- 
pense of Lieut. Gov. Stoughton, and 
named Stoughton Hall. 

In 1701, the Rev. Samvuet Wittarp, 
pastor of the Old South Church in 





* Magnalia, Book iv. 13. 

¢t In a letter which this venerable man addressed 
to the students at Cambridge, he says, “ Do not think 
it is enough, if you be orthodox, in the fundamenntal 
points of religion. It was not, I can assure you, on 
any such account that your fathers followed Christ 
into this wilderness, when it was a land not sown, 
If you degenerate from the order of the gospel. as 
well as from the faith of the gospel, you will justly 
merit the name of apostates und of degenerate 
plants.” 
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Boston, was chosen Vice President of 
Harvard College, and discharged the 
duties of the Presidency, from the death 
of Dr. Mather, till a little before his 
own decease, in 1707, still continuing 
his ministerial labors in Boston. Mr. 
Willard was a native of the colony, and 
graduated at Harvard in 1659, settled 
at Groton about twelve years in the 
ministry, and thence removed to be col- 
league pastor with Mr. Thomas Thacher, 
in the Old South Church in 1678. He 
was a great proficient in theology, and 
published a volume of 914 pages, which 
was the first body of divinity, and the 
first folio, ever printed in this country.* 
Various provincial acts had been pas- 
sed since the Revolution of William 
and Mary, for enlarging the privileges 
of Harvard College ; but they were dis- 
allowed in England. All hope of a new 
foundation being relinquished, the old 
charter was resorted to in 1707, and 
observed till the revolutionary war. 
The reason assigned for these failures 
is, that Sir Henry Ashurst refused to 
allow a clause in the charter, for a visi- 
tation by the king, or his governor.+ 
Mr. Willard was succeeded by Joun 
Leverett, Ff. R.S. He was a grand- 
son of Gov. John Leverett, and was 
born in Boston. Ile was first a mem- 
ber of the Assembly, of which he was 
often chosen speaker, then in his Majes- 


ty’s Council, and at length, Judge of 


the Supreme Court. He was endowed 
with talents of a very superior order, 
equally distinguished for his learning, 
sound judgment, uprightness, know- 
ledge of theology, and unaffected piety. 
Ile entered on the Presidency in Jan. 
1708, and retained the office till his 
death on the third of May, 1724. In 
1720, Massachusetts Hall, a college 
edifice, was built by the Legislature. 
In 1722, a Professorship of Divinity 
was founded at Harvard College, by 
Thomas Hollis, a merchant of London. 
Edward Wigglesworth was elected the 
first Professor. Provision was now also 
made by Mr. Hollis, for an annual bounty 
of £10 apiece to “ several pious young 
students devoted to the work of the 
ministry.”{ Mr. Hollis, in 1726, found- 
* Rev. Dr. Wisner’s Historical Sermons, p. or 
t Holmes’ Annals, i. 497. 
¢t Mr. Hollis, after consultation with several res- 
pectable dissenting ministers, some of whom were 
educated at the Universities of Edinburgh and Ley- 
den, established certain rules, relating to his Profes- 
sor of Divinity ; which, among other things, required 
“that the Professor be a Master of Arts, and in com- 
munion with some Christian church, of one of three 
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ed a Professorship of Mathematics, and 
sent over rules in regard to it, as he 
had done, in reference to the Professor. 
ship of Divinity. He was born in 1659, 
and died in 1731, highly respected as q 
merchant and a Christian. He also 
presented to the College a philosophi- 
cal apparatus, and many valuable books, 
His nephew, Thomas Hollis, who died 
in 1774, presented benefactions to the 
library amounting to £1,400. 

In 1725, Rev. Brenzamin Waps- 
WORTH was elected President of Har- 
vard College. He was born in Milton, 
in 1669, graduated at Harvard, in 1699, 
ordained pastor of the First Church in 
Boston, in 1696. His mind was marked 
by strength, more than by brilliancy. 
His style of preaching was grave. His 
learning was considerable, and his piety 
exemplary. He died in 1737.* 

Rev. Epwarp Honyoxe succeeded 
to the Presidency in 1737. He was a 
native of Boston, was descended from 
an ancient fainily in England, graduated 
at Harvard in 1705, and afterwards 
settled in the ministry in Marblehead. 
Iie was eminent for his knowledge of 
Mathematics and Natural Philosophy. 
In attendance on the duties of the 
Presidency, he was remarkably distin- 
guished for punctuality and exactness. 
Prof. Sewall says “that he shone in 
the whole circle of the sciences, but 
was especially eminent in Mathematics, 
Philosophy, and Latin.” Dr. Ezekiel 
Hersey, of Hingham, who died in 1770, 
bequeathed £1,000 towards founding a 
Professorship of Anatomy and Surgery: 
his widow gave the same sum for the 
same purpose; and his brother, Dr. 
Abner Hersey, of Barnstable, £500, 
towards the establishment of a Profes- 
sorship of the Theory and Practice of 
Physic. 

In 1764, a new edifice was built in 
Cambridge, and named Hollis Hall. 
Soon after, Harvard Hall was burnt. 
It contained the library of the College, 








denominations, Congregational, Presbyterian, or Bap- 
list; that his province be to instruct the students 10 
the several parts of theology, by reading a system 0 
positive, and a course of controversial diviuity, be- 
ginning always with a short prayer; that the Pro- 
fessor read publicly once a week upon divinity, either 
positive, or controversial, or casuistical; and as often 
upon church history, critical exposition of the Scrip- 
ture, or Jewish antiquities, as the Corporation, with 
the approbation of the Overseers, shall judge fit ; and 
the person chosen from time to time to be a Profes- 
sor, be a man of solid learning in divinity, of sound 
or Orthodox principles, one who is well gifted to 
teach, of a sober and pious life, and of a grave con- 
versation.”— Holmes’ Annals, i. 529. 


* Lord’s Edition of Lempriere’s Biography, ii. 767- 
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consisting of 5,000 volumes, and a val- 
uable philosophical apparatus, which 
were consumed. In this emergency, 
among other donations, the General 
Assembly of New Hampshire granted 
£300 sterling. Hollis Hall was built 
at the expense of the government of the 
State. A Professorship of Hebrew was 
founded in 1765, by a donation of 
£1,000 from Thomas Hancock, Esq. of 
Boston. Edward Wigglesworth, D. D. 
a distinguished Professor of Divinity, 
died this year. He was the first on the 
Hollis foundation. 

In March, 1770, Samuet Locxeg, D. D. 
was advanced to the Presidency, and 
continued in the office till his resigna- 
tion in te He graduated at the Col- 
lege in 1755, and two years after settled 
in the ministry at Sherburne. He was 
an accomplished preacher. 

Samuet Lanepon, D. D. the next 
President, was a native of Boston, and 
was graduated in 1740 at Harvard. In 
1747, he was settled in the ministry at 
Portsmouth, N. H., where he remained 
till his appointment to the Presidency 
in 1774. A want of dignity and energy 
rendered him unpopular. In 17380 he 
resigned, and became a highly useful 
minister at Hampton Falls, N. H. He | 
died, Nov. 27,1797. In 1722, Nicholas 
Boylston, Esq. of Boston, bequeathed 
£1,500 to found a Professorship of 
Rhetoric and Oratory. In considera- 
tion of the dark aspect of public affairs, 
the Corporation of Harvard College 
voted, in 1774, that there be no public 
commencement this year; the candi- 
dates received their degrees in a gen- 
eral diploma. 

In 17281, JosepH Wittarp, D. D. 
LL. D., succeeded to the presidential 
chair. He was born in Biddeford, Me. 
in Dec. 1738, graduated at Harvard in 
1765, in 1766 chosen a Tutor, and held 
the office till 1772, when he was settled 
inthe ministry at Beverly, Mass. He 
died in Sept. 1804. He was a distin- 
guished man, and performed his duties 
with great propriety. He was pre- 
eminently skilled in Greek literature. 
He was a great grandson of the former 
President, Samuel Willard. A medical 
institution was established in 17282, in 
connection with the College, and three 
Professors appointed. On the 14th of 
February, 1805, the Rev. Henry Ware 
was elected Hollis Professor of Divini- 
ty. The Rev. Dr. Morse and others 





strenuously opposed his election, on 
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the ground that his religious belief was 
not in conformity to the statutes of the 
founder. The Corporation was at one 
time equally divided between two can- 
didates. It consisted of six members. 
The question was determined by the 
change of an individual vote. In the 
Board of Overseers, the vote was thirty- 
three in favor of Mr. Ware, and twenty- 
three in opposition. 

In May, 1806, Samcen Wesser, 
D. D., Professor of Mathematics in the 
College, was inaugurated President. 
He devoted himself with yreat assiduity 
to the duties of his station. He was an 
eminent mathematician. He published 
a very good work on the subject of 
Mathematics, which has been a text 
book in many seminaries. He was a 
native of Byfield, Mass. He died sud- 
denly, July 17th, 1810. 

In 1809, an act was passed by the 
Legislature of Massachusetts to alter 
and amend the Constitution of the Board 
of Overseers, &c. of Harvard College. 
In the Constitution of 1730, it was pro- 
vided that the Governor, Lieut. Gover- 
nor, Council and Senate, with the Presi- 
dent of the College, and the Ministers 
of the Congregational Churches in 
Cambridge, Watertown, Boston, Dor- 
chester, Roxbury, and Charlestown, 
should constitute the Board of Over- 
seers. This was in substance accord- 
ing to the provisions of the act of 1642. ' 
The government of the College, as it 
now exists, is as follows. The Corpo- 
ration consists of six members; it in- 
vests the revenues, protects the proper- 
ty, and has the immediate charge of the 
interests of the College ; it appoints the 
officers of instruction, &c. Subject, 
however, in all these appointments to 
the approbation, or disapprobation, of 
the Board of Overseers. The Board of 
Overseers is composed of the Governor, 
Lieutenant Governor, Council, Senate, 
Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, President of the College, together 
with fifteen Ministers of Congregational 
churches, and fifteen laymen, all inhabi- 
tants of the State, elected and to be 
elected as vacancies occur, by the Board 
itself. ‘The full Board consists of nearly 
70 members, of whom 46 are annually 
chosen into the civil offices of the State.* 

In 1810, the Rev. Joun T. Kirkianp, 
D. D. LL. D., was inducted into the 
office of President. He resigned in 





* See Report made to the State Convention, Jan- 
uary 4, 1821. 
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1828, In 1829, Hon. Jostan Quincy, 
LL. D., formerly Mayor of Boston, was 
appointed to the office. 

The following are the principal do- 
nations, &c. which have been made to 
the University by the State. The colo- 
ny gave for the first endowment in 1638, 
£400. In 1640, the Charles River fer- 
ry, yielding for a number of years, £12 
annually. In 1786, it had become so 
important that the proprietors of the 
bridge became bound, in their charter, 
to pay the College £200 annually. Two 
other bridges over the same river pay 
each £100 annnally. In early times 


the General Court of the coiony was in | 


the habit of making annual grants, to 
assist the College in various ways. 
This practice was long continued, and 
did not entirely cease, till after the 
revolution. From lands in Maine, about 
$15,000 were realized. Massachusetts 
Hall was built by the province in 1723; 
Hollis Hall, in 1763; Harvard Hall re- 
built, in 1765. Holworthy Hall, and 
Stoughton Hall, were built principally 
by the proceeds of lotteries, authorized 
by the Legislature. In 1814, the Le- 
gislature granted it from the tax on 


banks, $10,000 a year, for ten years. | 


In 1821, the amount of all the personal 
property, holden by the College, and 
yielding an income, was about $300,000, 
of which more than $200,000, were given 
by individuals, for specific purposes, 
The income of Harvard College, for 
the year ending Aug. 31, 1829, was 
$44,159 87; the expenses of all kinds, 
$41,361 88. Of the income, about 
$23,000 was received from the term 
bills. Of the expenses, $21,000 were 
for salaries. The income and expen- 
diture of the year ending Aug. 31, 
1830, was estimated, at an advance of 
two or three thousand dollars, over 
those of the preceding. The college 
library is the largest and most valua- 
ble in the United States, the whole 
number of books is about 35,000; which, 
with the books in the social libraries of 
the students, will make about forty 
thousand volumes in all. Mr. Thorn- 
dike, of Boston, presented about 3,000 
volumes of rare and valuable books, 
which had been collected by Professor 
Ebeling, of Hamburg. 

The whole number, who have been 
educated at the College, is five thousand 
six hundred and twenty-one, of whom 
thirteen hundred and twelve were or 
are ministers. Of the 2,210 alumni 
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' living, 302 are ministers. The instity. 

tion 1s, perhaps, nearly, in the European 
_ sense, an University ; law, medical, and 
| theological schools existing in connec. 
tion with it. By two acts of the Board 
|of Overseers, the last passed in Feb. 
| Tuary, 1831, after considerable opposi- 
| tion, the theological school was placed 
in more direct connection with the 
College. 
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This is the second Collegiate Instj- 
tution established in the United States, 
It is situated in Williamsburg, a borough, 
‘in James City County, Va., between 
two rivulets, one of which flows into 
York, the other into James river, twelve 
miles west of Yorktown, and fifty-five 
-miles southeast of Richmond. Wil- 
_liamsburg was formerly the metropolis 
of the State, and contains several pub- 
lic buildings. 

In the year 1662, the Assembly of 
Virginia passed an act to make pro- 
vision for a College. After premising 
the want of able and faithful ministers, 
and the improbability of a constant sup- 
ply from the parent country, the act 
declares, “ That for the advancement of 
learning, education of youth, supply of 
the ministry, and promotion of piety, 
there be land taken up, and purchased 
for a College and Free School; and, 
that with all convenient speed, there be 
buildings erected upon it for the en- 
tertainment of students and scholars.” 
The preamble has the following lan- 
guage ; “The want of able and faithful 
ministers in this country, deprives us 
of those great blessings and mercies 
that always attend upon the service 
of God,” &c. 

In 1691, the Assembly solicited @ 
charter from the crown, for establishing 
a College. Francis Nicholson, Lieut. 
Governor, under Lord Effingham, great- 
ly encouraged the project. The sub- 
scription of Nicholson, the Council, and 
several merchants of London, amounted 
to about £2,500. An Assembly which 
was now called, espoused the cause of 
the College, prepared an address to 
King William and Queen Mary in its 
behalf, and sent the Rev. James Bair 
as their agent to England, to solicit @ 
charter for it. It was proposed that 
Languages, Divinity, and Natural Ph- 
losophy, should be taught in the Col- 
lege. The Assembly presented £300 


! 

















as a testimony of their regard, to Mr. 
Nicholson, one half of which he gave 
tothe College. The charter was grant- 
ed by their Majesties, with complete 
powers and privileges. They gave to- 
wards its founding and endowment, 
£1,985 14s. 10d.; 20,000 acres of land, 
the revenue of one penny on a pound 
of the tobacco, exported to the planta- 
tions, from Virginia and Maryland, the 
surveyor general’s place, and a repre- 
sentation in the Assembly. The As- 
sembly added a duty on skins and furs 
exported, worth £100 ayear. ‘The Col- 
lege was to be called William and 
Mary, to consist of a President, six 
Masters or Professors, and 100 scholars, 
more or less, to enjoy annuities of 
£2,000 per annum, for building a Col- 
lege, and to hold real estate to the 
value of £2,000 a year, and no more. 

Beverly, in his history of Virginia, 
says, “That it was a great satisfaction 
to the Archbishops and Bishops, to see 
such a nursery of religion founded in 
that new world; especially for that it 
was begun in an Episcopal way, and 
carried on wholly by zealous conformists 
to the Church of England. In Gov- 
ernor Nicholson’s time, two sides of a 
quadrangle were finished, affording ac- 
commodations to the Professors, schol- 
ars, &c. During the administration of 
Gov. Nott, it was burnt to the ground, 
and was not rebuilt till about 1720. It 
seems that it was one of the principal 
designs of the founders to provide in- 
struction for the Indians. Hon. Robert 
Boyle, one of the Governors, gave large 
sums of money for this purpose. He 
was very zealous in this work, sending 
400 miles to collect Indian children, 
“ first establishing a school, on the fron- 
tiers convenient to the Indians, that 
they might often see their children un- 
der the first management, where they 
learnt to read, paying £500 per annum 
out of his own pocket to the school- 
master there, after which they were 
brought to the College,” &c.* 

Pres. Blair was a native of Scotland, 
and was sent out to Virginia in 16835, 
as a missionary, by the Bishop of Lon- 
don. The College owed its foundation 
very much to his influence. He was 
President of the Council of Virginia. 
After presiding over the College, for 
nearly fifty years, in the most exem- 
plary manner, he died in a good old 





* Beverly’s History of Virginia, p. 232. 
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age, in 1743. In 1718, the Assembly 
of the State granted £1,000 from the 
public funds for maintaining and edu- 
cating scholars at the College. 

The charter given by William and 
Mary is the one under which the Col- 
lege is now governed. We have nota 
complete list of the Presidents, who 
have succeeded Mr. Blair. Mr. Wi- 
LiAaM H. Witmer, and Mr. James A. 
Smirn are among the number of his 
successors. Rev. Apam Empie, D. D., 
is now President. The College has 
experienced times of depression, but 
we believe it is now in a flourishing 
state. The productive funds amount 
to about $120,000, a sum not sufficient 
for its full endowment. No complete 
list of the graduates has ever been 
published. A greater part of the stu- 
dents have gone through one course, 
without applying for a degree, which 
is given only to those who apply and 
are found qualified. Until recently a 
large number of the distinguished men 
of the State, were educated at William 
and Mary, and some from the adjoining 
States. The aggregate number of stu- 
dents is about one hundred ; forty in the 
department of ancient languages, sixty 
in that of the modern. The number of 
academic instructers is seven. ‘The 
number of volumes in the various libra- 
ries, is about 4,200. The Law School, 
in connection, has a few students. 


ee 
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Every town in Connecticut, consist- 
ing of fifty families, was obliged by the 
laws, to maintain a good school, in 
which reading and writing should be 
taught; and in every county town, a 

ood grammar school was instituted. 
loans tracts of land were given and 
appropriated by the Legislature, to af- 
ford them a permanent support. As 
the colonies of Connecticut and New 
Haven were not able, of themselves, at 
first, to erect a College, they united 
with Massachusetts, and contributed to 
the support of that at Cambridge. Fre- 
quent contributions were made for that 
purpose, and money .was paid from the 
public treasury. 

The colony of New Haven early at- 
tempted to found a College. A propo- 
sal was made to this effect to the Gen- 
eral Court, in 1654, The next year, it 
appeared that New Haven had made a 
donation of £300, and Milford £100 to 
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promote the design. Mr. Davenport 
wrote to Gov. Hopkins, then in Eng- 
land, and solicited his assistance. Soon 
after, the people of New Haven gave 
some lands for the furtherance of the 
object. It was ordered that £40 should 
be annually paid from the public trea- 
sury for its support; £100 were given 
to purchase books. Mr. Hopkins, dying 
soon after, left £1,000 for the support 
of Grammar Schools at Hartford and 
New Haven. In 1660, the donation of 
Gov. Hopkins having come into the 
possession of Mr. Davenport, he sur- 
rendered it into the hands of the Gen- 
eral Court, for the purpose of founding 
a College. The Court accepted the 
donation, gave £100 from the trea- 
sury, &c. for the same object. They 
also ordained that both the Grammar 
School and College should be estab- 
lished at New Haven. But both were 
of short continuance. The school af- 
terwards revived, and continues to the 
present day. 

In 1692, on account of an increasing 
demand for educated and pious minis- 
ters, a number of individuals conceived 
the design of making another attempt 
to found a College. In planning the 
measures, and in carrying them into 
execution, the Rev. James Pierpont 
of New Haven, Samuel Andrew of 
Milford, and Noadiah Russell of Mid- 
dletown, were the most efficient. The 
object was made known and canvassed, 
in various quarters. In 1699, the three 
gentlemen above named, and Rev. 
Messrs. James Noyes of Stonington, 
Thos. Buckingham of Saybrook, Sam- 
uel Mather of Windsor, Timothy Wood- 
bridge of Hartford, Joseph Webb of 
Fairfield, Israel Chauncy of Stratford, 
and Abraham Pierson of Killingworth, 
were named trustees. In 1700, these 
gentlemen convened at New Haven, 
and formed themselves into a society, 
to consist of eleven ministers, and de- 
termined te found a College. ‘They 
had another meeting at Branford, the 
same year, and established the College 
in this manner. Each gentleman gave 
a number of books, and laying them on 
a table, pronounced words to this effect, 
“I give these books for the founding a 
College in this colony.” About 40 
volumes were given. Various other 
donations in books and money were 
soon after added. In 1700, a petition, 
drawn up by Judge Sewall, and Mr. 
Addington of Boston, and signed by a 
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large number of ministers and others, 
was presented to the Legislature for an 
act of incorporation. The petition re- 
presented, that the measure originated 
from a sincere desire “to uphold the 
Protestant religion, by means of a suc- 
cession of learned and orthodox men,” 
&e. To facilitate the design, the 
Hon. James Fitch of Norwich, gave a 
tract of land in Killingly, of 600 acres, 
and al] the glass and nails, which should 
be sufficient to build a college house 
and hall. The General Assembly in 
October, 1701, incorporated the trustees 
nominated, granting them a charter, 
with all necessary powers and _ privi- 
leges. The charter ordained that the 
corporation should consist of ministers 
only, and that none should be chosen 
trustees under the age of forty years, 
The Assembly made them an annual 
grant of forty pounds sterling. 

The first meeting of the corporation 
was at Saybrook, Nov. 11, 1701. Rev. 
ABRAHAM Pierson of Killingworth, 
was chosen rector, and Rev. Samuel 
Russel was chosen a trustee to com- 
plete the number. The rector was 
ordered, among other things, “ to ground 
the students well in theoretical divinity, 
to take effectual care that the students 
be weekly caused to recite, memoriter, 
the Assembly’s Catechism, Ames’s The- 
ological Theses, Ames’s Cases of Con- 
science,” &c. “and in all ways to make 
it his endeavor to promote the power and 
purity of religion, and the best edifica- 
tion of these New England churches.” 

For the present the trustees decided 
that the College should be established 
at Saybrook, and that Mr. Pierson 
should remove, as soon as practicable, 
from Killingworth. But this was not 
effected. The people of Mr. P.’s con- 
gregation were entirely opposed to it, 
and the students continued at Killing- 
worth, during his life. Eight students 
were admitted into various classes. 
The first commencement was at Say- 
brook, Sept. 13, 1702. To avoid charge, 
the commencements were for several 
years private. In 1703, there was 4 
general contribution, throughout the 
colony, to build a college house. 

Mr. Pierson was educated at Har- 
vard, where he obtained his degree m 
1668. He was highly respected for 
abilities and piety. He wrote a system 
of Natural Philosophy, which was for @ 
long time studied in college. He died 
in 1707. After his death, the condition 
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of the College was far from being pros- 
perous. The senior class were at Mil- 
ford, under the care of Mr. Andrew, 
the rector pro tempore ; and the other 
classes were at Saybrook, under the 
instruction of two tutors. From the 
beginning there had been a disagree- 
ment in regard to the place where the 
College should be fixed. Warm par- 
ties were created in the colony. A 
division of opinion existed among the 
trustees. The scholars, in the mean 
time, became very disorderly and dis- 
contented. A large number repaired 
to Wethersfield, and put themselves 
under the care of Rev. Elisha Williams. 
Some went to other places, and a part 
remained at Saybrook. Soon after, 
considerable sums were subscribed, for 
the building of a College, in different 
places. £700 sterling, were subscribed 
for fixing it at New Haven, £400 for 
Saybrook, &c. On the 17th of Octo- 
ber, 1716, the trustees voted to estab- 
lish the College at New Haven. Most 
of the students resorted there soon 
after. Mr. Andrew was continued rec- 
tor protempore. The first commence- 
ment at New Haven was in 1717. 
Four individuals were admitted to the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts. ‘The num- 
ber of students was thirty-one. In the 
same year £100 were given by the As- 
sembly to be distributed among the in- 
structers. A part of the students con- 
tinued to study at Wethersfield, the 
northern portion of the colony being 
still opposed to the establishment of the 
College at New Haven. 

The College, about this time, received 
several valuable gifts. Gov. Yale, of 
London, gave donations of books worth 
£100, and goods to the amount of £300. 
Gov. Saltonstall, and others, added im- 
portant donations. The college build- 
ing was now completed, 170 feet in 
length, 22 feet in breadth, three stories 
in height, at a cost of about £1,000. 
On the 12th of September, 1718, “there 
was a splendid commencement,” most 
of the principal laymen and clergymen 
of the colony being present. In the 
morning, a testimonial of gratitude to 
Gov. Yale, was published, with solemn 
pomp, in the college hall, in Latin and 
English, and the Institution was named 
Yate Co.iiece. “Gov. Saltonstall 


crowned the exercises with an elegant 
Latin oration.” 

On the same day, a dissatisfied part 
held a commencement at Wethersfield. 
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By some moderate and conciliatory acts 
of the Legislature, soon after, these 
unhappy differences were ended. Rev. 
Timothy Woodbridge, of Hartford, the 
principal individual in the opposition to 
the establishment of the College at 
New Haven, was appointed rector pro 
tempore. In March, 1719, the Rev. 
Timotny Cutxer, of Stratford, was 
chosen rector. Mr. Cutler was popu- 
lar, and acceptable to both the students 
and people. But at the commencement 
in 1722, it was discovered, that Mr. 
Cutler, Mr. Brown, one of the tutors, 
and several neighboring ministers, had 
embraced Episcopacy. The matter was 
discussed publicly between Mr. Cutler 
and Gov. Saltonstall. At a meeting in 
October, the trustees voted to excuse 
Mr. Cutler from all further services as 
rector, and also that every individual, 
hereafter elected to that office, should 
give his solemn assent to the Saybrook 
Platform, the constitution of the Con- 
gregational church. Mr. Cutler, with 
the others, went to England, and re- 
ceived episcopal ordination. Mr. C, 
also received from the universities the 
degree of D. D., and returned to Bos- 
ton, in the capacity of Episcopal mis- 
sionary. This was the commencement 
of Episcopacy in New England. On 
the 8th of July, 1721, Gov. Yale died in 
England. He was born at New Haven, 
in 1648, completed his education in 
England, went to India at the age of 
thirty years, where he remained twenty 
years. After his return to London, he 
was chosen governor of the East India 
Company. He was a gentleman of 
great wealth and generosity. For some 
time the trustees performed the duties 
of rector by monthly rotation. On the 
29th of September, 1725, Rev. Exisua 
WituraMms, of Wethersfield, was chosen 
rector. The College flourished under 
his administration, Mr. Williams was 
rector thirteen years. “ He was a gen- 
tleman of solid learning, great prudence, 
and popular talents.” Jn 1732, the 
General Assembly gave 1500 acres of 
land to the College. In the same year, 
Pishop Berxe.ey, of Ireland, estab- 
lished a foundation for the maintenance 
of the three best scholars in the Latin 
and Greek languages, who should re- 
side at College, three years after their 
graduation. He also gave a fund fora 


premium “for the undergraduate, who 
should make the best composition or 
declamation in Latin ;” also 1,000 vol- 
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umes of valuable books. In 1739, Mr. 
Williams resigned, on account of ill 
health, became a member of the Assem- 
bly, and speaker of the house of repre- 
sentatives. He died in 1755, 

On the second of April, 1740, Rev. 
Tuomas Crap, of Windham, Ct., was 
installed as rector, He managed the 
affairs of the College with great energy 
and success. He made a new code of 
laws, complete catalogues of the libra- 
ry, and obtained a new charter from 
the Legislature, with additional powers. 
An annual grant for ten years, com- 
mencing in 1746, was made by the 
Legislature to the College. In 1752, a 
new College was completed, 100 feet 
long, 40 feet wide, and three stories 
high, and named Connecticut Hall, the 
Legislature having given largely to the 
object. In 1755, Rev. Naputari Dae- 
GETT, pastor of a church on Long 
Island, was appointed Professor of Di- 
vinity. 

In 1757, a church was formed in the 
college, of which Prof. Daggett was an 
able and useful pastor. In 1763, Pres- 
ident Clap appeared before the Legisla- 
ture, and triumphantly defended the 
College against the violent attacks ofa 
considerable party in the colony, who 
were opposed to the College, and who 
. were determined, at all events, to de- 
stroy it. A new chapel was built, in 
the same year, at an expense of £715, 
for various public purposes. In 1766, 
President Clap resigned his office, and 
died in the following year. He pos- 
sessed strong powers of mind, and was 
one of the most learned men in the 
country. He advanced the College to 
a distinguished rank, by his talents, and 
high reputation. 

In 1766, Prof. Daceert was chosen 
President. He was a native of Attle- 
borough, Mass., and graduated in 1748. 
He resigned his office as President, in 
1777, but eontinued Professor till his 
death, in 1780. He was an accom- 
plished classical scholar. Owing to 
various circumstances, “the discipline 
of College,” says the biographer of Dr. 
Dwight, “had been for several years 
chiefly annihilated. Loose opinions on 
morals and religion prevailed exten- 
sively in the country, and their perni- 
cious influence was felt in the College.” 

In 1777, the Rev. Ezra Srines, D. D. 
a minister of Newport, R.I., entered on 
the duties of the Presidency. He re- 
mained in the station till his death, in 
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May, 1795, in his 68th year. He wasa 
very learned man, and had made very 
extensive acquisitions in the languages, 
He was born at New Haven, Dec. 15, 
1727, graduated at Yale, in 1746, and 
in 1749, was appointed a tutor in the 
seminary, in which office he remained 
six years. 

In 1792, the Legislature gave to the 
institution the arrearages of certain 
taxes, which had, for some time, been 
due te the State, in its paper currency, 
on the condition that the Governor, 
Lieut. Governor, and six senior Coun- 
sellors, should, for the time being, 
by a vote of the corporation, as well as 
by the authority of the State, be re- 
ceived as members of their Board ; the 
clerical side of the Board however, re- 
taining the power of filling up their own 
vacancies. The proposal was unani- 
mously accepted by the corporation, 
This arrangement allayed jealousies, 
made the College more popular, and 
was, in every way attended with happy 
results. In consequence of this legisla- 
tive benefaction, the trustees were en- 
abled to purchase the whole front of 
the square on the north western side 
of the green, and on this ground to 
erect three new academical buildings, 
and a house for the President, to 
procure a complete philosophical and 
chemical apparatus; and to establish 
three new Professorships,—Chemistry, 
Law, and Language. 

In September, 1795, Rev. Timotay 
Dwieut, D. D. LL. D. was inaugurated 
President, and till his death in 1817, con- 
ducted the affairs of the College, and 
performed the duties of his high office, 
with almost unequalled reputation and 
success. During the whole of his 
Presidency no general opposition to the 
collegiate government existed, or even 
a momentary interruption to the regular 
operation of law. He was most hap- 
pily fitted for his office by a rare combi- 
nation of important qualities—dignified 
and popular manners—comprehensive 
intellect, great experience in education, 
extraurdinary talents for communica- 
ting knowledge, superior endowment, 
and acquaintance with science and lit- 
erature. He also filled the Divinity 
chair with great reputation. Since his 
death his theological lectures have been 
published in five volumes octavo, and 
have passed through five or six large 
editions in Great Britain, as well as 
several in this country, Dr. Dwight 
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was born at Northampton, Mass. in 
1752. In 1783, he was settled in the 
ministry in Fairfield, Ct. where he re- 
mained twelve years. His death was 
more generally and sincerely lamented 
than perhaps that of any other man in 
this country, with the exception of 
Washington. 

In 1817, Rev. Jenemian Day, D. D. 
LL. D. was appointed President. 

In April, 1822, Mr. Alexander M. 
Fisher, Professor of Mathematics in 
Yale College, perished in the wreck of 
the packet Albion, on the coast of Ire- 
land. He was a native of Franklin, 
Mass. and was appointed Professor in 
the College in 1817, at the age of 
twenty-four years. He hada genius of 
the highest order for the department of 
science to which he was devoted; and 
his attainments were as extraordinary 
as his endowments. 

Yale College has frequently enjoyed 
special manifestations of the Divine in- 
fluence, and has exerted a very great 
and happy influence on the state of 
morals and religion throughout the 
country. It has been, for some years, 
in point of numbers, the first College in 
the country. 

The whole number of alumni is 4,355, 
of whom 2,373 are living ; of these 534 
are ministers. ‘The number of volumes 
in all the libraries is about 18,000. 
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The College of New Jersey was the 
fourth institution of the kind establish- 
ed in the United States. ‘Those which 
were founded previously, were Harvard, 
in 1638 ; William and Mary, in Virginia, 
in 1691; and Yale, in 1701. The rea- 
sons which prevented the earlier estab- 
lishment of an institution in the States 
between Connecticut and Virginia, were 
the difficulty of procuring both funds 
and teachers, and more particularly a 
charter by which funds could be man- 
aged, and degrees conferred. The views 
of the court in the mother country were 
always to be consulted, and they fre- 
quently militated against the wishes of 
the colonies. In such circumstances 
the College of New Jersey traces its 
origin to the influence of religion. 

In 1741, the synod of Philadelphia, 





* Our principal authority is the very valuable 
Historical Notes appended to the Baccalaureate 
Discourses of the Rev. Dr. Ashbel Green, Philadel- 
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embodying the whole Presbyterian 
church in the colonies, was rent in 
sunder, and the synod of New York 
was formed. The synod of New York 
were unanimously in favor of White- 
field, while the synod of Philadelphia 
were generally his decided opposers. 
The latter body, also, were accused of 
introducing men to the ministry without 
a due regard to their personal piety ; 
and the former, with licensing men to 
preach the gospel without the adequate 
literary attainments. Every clergyman 
in the province of New Jersey belonged 
to the synod of New York. This synod, 
desiring to remove the necessity of in- 
troducing individuals into the ministry 
without the necessary intellectual at- 

tainments, resolved forthwith to found 

a College in New Jersey. In this 

province lived the ablest champions of 
their cause, particularly the Rev. Jona- 

THAN Dickinson of Elizabethtown. On 

the 22d of October, 1746, John Hamil- 

ton, Esq. President of the council of 
the province, granted a charter, which 

was enlarged by Gov. Belcher in 1748, 

Mr. Dickinson was President of the 

College only under the first charter. 

Who were the trustees named in their 

charter, when or where they met, or at 

what time Mr. Dickinson was appoint- 

ed President, is not now known. It is 
probable that Mr. D. had long been ac- 

customed to instruct young men in the 

elements of classical learning. How 
many pupils were under his care, at the . 
time of his decease, cannot be known. 
It was, probably, not far from twenty. 
About a year after his decease, six indi- 
viduals were graduated under President 
Burr. No public buildings had been 
erected at Elizabethtown. 

Mr. Dickinson died in October, 1747, 
at the age of sixty years. He wasa 
native of Hatfield, Ms., graduated at 
Yale College in 1706; in 1708, ordain- 
ed at Elizabethtown, where he con- 
tinued forty years. Mr. D. was an able 
defender of the doctrines of grace, and 
by the union of a sound judgment, 
valuable acquisitions in knowledge, and 
fervent piety, was greatly respected 
and honored. 

On the 9th of November, 1748, the 
Rev. Aaron Burr was chosen Presi- 
dent; a code of laws was formed, and 
various measures were adopted to es- 
tablish the Institution on a sure founda- 
tion. 
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The College, under the amended 
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charter, was first opened in the town of 
Newark; the public academical exer- 
cises were usually performed in the 
county court house, and the students 
were dispersed in private lodgings. 

The trustees, in 1752, voted that the 
College should be removed to Prince- 
ton, upon several conditions, which the 
inhabitants of the town afterwards com- 

lied with. Upon the recommendation 
of Gov. Belcher, it was determined to 
erect a large and commodious building. 
The Rev. Gilbert Tennent, and Rev. 
Samuel Davies were sent to England 
to solicit contributions. From the sums 
which they obtained in England and 
Scotland, the expense of building the 
college edifice, and a house for the 
President, were chiefly defrayed. Gov. 
Belcher gave the College his library, 
amounting to 474 volumes, and other 
valuable articles. The proposal of the 
trustees to name the college building 
Beicurr Hatt, he declined, and re- 
quested that it might be called Nassau 
Hatz, in memory of king William III. 
who was a branch of the illustrious 
house of Nassau. 

The village of Princeton was fixed 
upon as the site of the College, being 
near the centre of the colony, on the 
public road between New York and 
Philadelphia, and possessing many ad- 
vantages from the salubrity of its air, 
&e. 

In the year 1757, the students, to the 
number of about 70, were removed from 
Newark to Princeton. In conducting 
the business of teaching, the labor de- 
volved principally on President Burr. 
One or two tutors assisted him. Pres. 
Burr died in Sept. 1757, soon after his 
removal to Princeton. He was a native 
of Fairfield, Conn., was born in 1716, 
graduated at Yale College in 1735, and 
took the pastoral charge of the Presby- 
terian church in Newark in 1738. No 
clergyman in the State of New Jersey, 
says Dr. Green, was probably ever 
more beloved, respected, and influen- 
tial than President Burr. 

Two days after the death of Mr. Burr, 
the trustees made choice of the Rev. 
JonatHan Epwarps, then residing as 
a missionary in Stockbridge, Ms. After 
repeated and urgent invitations, Mr. 
Edwards accepted the appointment. 
The College derived reputation from 
the acceptance of Mr. Edwards, but his 
administration was too short to permit 
him to do much service. He was 








inoculated for the small pox on the 
13th of February, three days before the 
meeting of the Board, at which he was 
formally invested with his office; and 
he died on the 22d of March. He 
preached in the college chapel for 
several Sabbaths with great accept. 
ance, but did nothing in the way of 
instruction, except to give out some 
questions in divinity to the senior class, 
He was born on the Sth of October, 
1703, at Windsor, Conn., graduated at 
Yale College in 1720, was settled in 
the ministry, in Northampton, Ms. in 
1727, was dismissed in 1750, removed 
to Stockbridge, where he continued til] 
his appointment to the Presidency, in 
1758. 

Rev. James Locxwoopn, of Wethers- 
field, Conn., was elected his successor, 
but he did not see fit to accept. In 
August, 1758, the Rev. Samurn Da- 
vies, of Virginia, was elected. Ona 
second application Mr. Davies accepted 
of the appointment. 

Mr. Davies entered on his office, 
July 26th, 1759. About six months be- 
fore the death of Pres. Burr, a revival 
of religion was enjoyed in the College. 
“Our glorious Redeemer,” says Mr. 
Finley, “poured out his Holy Spirit 
upon the students of our College, not 
one of all who were present neglected; 
and they were in number sixty. The 
whole house was a Bochim.” The 
interest in religion was rational and 
scriptural. “Though the College was 
well founded and conducted,” says Mr. 
Davies, “yet I must own, I was often 
afraid it was degenerating into a Col- 
lege of mere learning. But my fears 
are removed by the prospect, that sin- 
cere piety, that grand ministerial quali- 
fication, will make equal advances.” 

Pres. Davies’s administration con- 
tinued from July 26th, 1759, to Feb. 
4th, 1761. During this short period, his 
reputation, talents, and services, were 
of incalculable benefit to the institu- 
tion. His popularity in the church to 
which he belonged was great and unri- 
valled. A poet and orator himself, he 
turned the attention of his pupils to the 
cultivation of English composition and 
eloquence. The number of students 
under his care was about 100. 

President Davies was born at New 
Castle, Delaware, November 3d, 1724. 
His mother was a woman of eminent 
piety and intelligence. Mr. Davies says, 


“that the most important blessings of 
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his life he regarded as immediate an- 
swers to the prayers of a pious mother.” 
When about twelve years of age he 


was enabled to consecrate himself to | 


his Lord and Redeemer. He acquired 
the greater part of his academical and 
theological education at the academy 
of the Rev. Samuel Blair, in Chester 
county, Penn. He was supported by 
the wenerous donations of the very peo- 
ple in Virginia, then unknown to hin, 
of whom he was afterwards pastor. He 
was ordained as a minister of several 
congregations in Virginiain 1748. He 
officiated, for some time, in seven dif- 
ferent meeting houses, situated in five 
counties. The celebrated Patrick Henry 
lived near Mr. Davies, and was accus- 
tomed to speak, with enthusiasm, of his 
eloquence and character. His popularity 
was almost unbounded; so that he was 
invited and urged to preach in almost 
all the settled portions of the State. 
His were those powers of eloquence, 
accompanied with that ardent desire 
for doing good, which found their way 
to every heart, and which were accom- 
modated to every gradation of intellect 
and rank in society. 

On the 30th of September, 1761, the 
Rev. Samvuen Finiey, of Nottingham, 
Md., was inaugurated President. Dr. 
Finley was a native of the county of 
Armagh, in Ireland, and was born in 
1715. He arrived in Philadelphia in 
1734. In 1744, he was ordained as 
minister of a congregation in Notting- 
ham, Md., where he remained seven- 
teen years. He established an acad- 
emy, which acquired great reputation. 
Ilis learning was extensive. Among 
other duties he taught Latin, Greek, 
and Hebrew, to the senior class. The 
number of students in the College was 
about 100. Dr. Finley was remarkable 
for sweetness of temper and politeness 
of behavior. His death was attended 
by remarkable circumstances of triumph 
and joy. It took place on the 17th of 
July, 1766, in the 50th year of his age. 

On the 19th of November following, 
the trustees made choice of the Rev. 
Joun Wiruerspoon, D. D. LL. D., of 
Paisley, in Scotland, as President. On 
account of some misrepresentations as 
to the state of the College, the appoint- 
ment was declined; thereupon the 
Rev. Samvet Buarr, of Boston, Ms. 
was chosen. Shortly after Mr. B. had 
removed to Princeton, it was under- 
stood that Dr. Witherspoon would ac- 
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cept, if appointed again. Mr. Blair re- 
signed, and Dr. W. was rechosen, and 
on the 17th of August, 1767, was inau- 
gurated, 

Dr. Witherspoon was born at Yester, 
in Scotland, February 5th, 1722. He 
became one of the most distinguished 
of the Scottish clergy for talents and 
influence. After his removal to Prince- 
ton, the dispersion of the students, on 
account of the war of the Revolution, 
left him at leisure to engage in civil 
pursuits. In 1776, he was appointed a 
member of Congress. He was one of 
the illustrious band who signed the 
Declaration of Independence. He died 
on the 15th of November, 1794. He 
possessed a very powerful and vigor- 
ous mind, and exerted a very extensive 
and happy influence, both by his efforts 
while he lived, and by his writings, 
which have been published since his 
death. 

In 1795, the Rev. Samuen STannore 
Sarru, D. D. LL. D., was chosen Presi- 
dent. He was born in Lancaster county, 
Penn., in 1750. He was graduated at 
the College of New Jersey in 1769. 
After serving the institution as tutor 
for several years, he was ordained to 
the work of the ministry in Virginia. 
Through his influence, the College of 
Hampden Sidney, in Prince Edward 
county, was founded, of which he was 
the first President. In 1779, he ac- 
cepted the office of Professor of Moral 
Philosophy, at Princeton, to which that of 
Theology was s6on added. Here he re- 
mained till his elevation to the Presiden- 
cy. He discharged the duties of his of- 
fice with great ability. His publications 
are numerous, and give him an honor- 
able rank among American writers. 

In 1812, the Rev. Asupe, Green, 
D. D. LL. D., was chosen President. 
He resigned his office in 1822, when 
the Rev. James Carnanan, D. D., was 
appointed. 

At various times, particularly during 
the Presidency of Mr. Burr, Dr. Finley, 
and Dr. Green, a special divine influ- 
ence was enjoyed, which was marked 
with very happy results on the College 
and on the community. 

The whole number of alumni is about 
1,930 ; four hundred and six ministers, 
and one hundred and thirty-four magis- 
trates. Of the whole number of alumni, 
1,190 are living. Some of the individuals 
who have received their education at 
this College, are Richard Stockton, Dr. 
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Benjamin Rush, Judge Tapping Reeve, 
Pres. Edwards of Schenectady, the his- 
torian David Ramsay, Oliver Ellsworth, 
Nathaniel Niles, Rev. Dr. Nathan Per- 
kins, Rev. Dr. Samuel Spring, Aaron 
Burr, Morgan Lewis, Aaron Ogden, 
Gov. Giles of Virginia, James A. Bay- 
ard, Robert G. Harper, Smith Thomp- 
son, Bishop Hobart, John Sergeant, 
&c. &c. 

The principal benefactors to the Col- 
lege are the following:—Col. Henry 
Rutgers of N. York, and his sisters, gave 
6,500; Dr. Elias Boudinot $15,000 
and 4,000 acres of land; Dr. David 
Hosack of New York, 1,000 valuable 
specimens of minerals, &c.; and the 
family of the late Lieut. Gov. Phillips 
of Boston, who gave #2,000. 














MISCELLANIES. 


ROBERT HALL. 


Tuts eminent servant of the Lord Jesus 
died at his residence, in Bristol, England, 
on the 21st of February, 1831. 

His father was the Rev. Robert Hall, of 
Arnsby, in the county of Leicester, and 
author of a valuable little book, entitled, 
*““Help to Zion’s Travellers.”” The son 
was born on the 22d of May, 1764. At the 
age of nine, as his father relates, he com- 
prehended the profound metaphysical rea- 
soning of Jonathan Edwards. In 1773, he 
was placed in the acadeggy of the Rev. Dr. 
Ryland, of Northampton. From thence he 
was removed to the institution established 
for the education of young men intended 
for the ministry, among the Particular Bap- 
tists. Between the instructer, Dr. Caleb 
Evans, and young Hall, there commenced 
a mutual attachment, which continued to 
increase till the death of Mr. Evans. At 
the age of seventeen, Mr. Hall joined 
King’s College, Aberdeen. Here, during 
his residence of four years, he constantly 
attended the lectures of the distinguished 
Dr. George Campbell. He commenced 
preaching at sixteen, and while connected 
with College, occasionally officiated in the 
pulpit, particularly in vacations. After he 
had taken the degree of Master of Arts, he 
became colleague with Dr. Evans at Bris- 
tol, and associate instructer in the academy. 

Among his admiring hearers were many 








distinguished men of the Established Church. 
It pleased the Sovereign Disposer of events, 
soon after, to afflict him with the most ter. 
rible of all human calamities, mental aliena- 
tion. Mr. Hall was taken home to his 
friends in Liecestershire, as it was supposed 
that his disease was incurable. By judi- 
eious treatment, however, the light of reason 
at length returned. Soon after his recovery, 
Mr. Hall accepted an invitation to settle 
in the ministry at Cambridge, as successor 
to Robert Robinson. About the year 1805, 
another distressing attack of the same 
malady was the cause of his removal from 
Cambridge. He again, however, soon re- 
covered, and became connected with the 
Baptist church in Leicester. 

In 1825, he was induced to remove to 
Bristol, to take charge of the congregation 
left destitute by the death of Dr. Ryland. 

After a short but severe illness, he slept 
in Jesus, on the 2Ist of February, in the 
sixty-seventh year of his age. His last 
words were, “Come Lord Jesus, come 
quickly.” Ministers and people of every 
religious denomination joined in_ the 
most unaflected lamentations at __ his 
death. Throughout the funeral service the 
utmost solemnity prevailed, and there were 
few present who refrained from tears. The 
chapel, in which he had imparted the truths 
of the gospel, with an eloquence of Jan- 
guage, depth of reasoning, and splendor of 
intellect, that left him without a rival, was 
deeply hung with black, and was crowded 
to excess. 

Mr. Hall left four children. As they 
were placed in rather destitute circumstan- 
ces, a liberal subscription is about being 
taken up, in their behalf, among the nu- 
merous friends of their father. 

Mr. Hall, it is supposed, has left very 
few manuscripts, as he had an invincible 
aversion to committing his thoughts to 
writing. 

A complete edition of his published works, 
in two elegant volumes, octavo, has been 
collected by the diligence and care of Mr. 
William Adams, and published at Andover. 
There are very few volumes, in any lan- 
guage, of equal value. His sermon on in- 
fidelity is a masterly examination of the 
infidel philosophy. His apology for the 
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Freedom of the Press, Dugald Stewart pro- 
nounced to be the finest specimen of English 
composition then in existence. His sermon 
at the death of the Princess Charlotte, is 
pronounced by the London Christian Ob- 
server, decidedly superior to anything else 
produced by that mournful event. 

His discourses were premeditated, but | 
not written before delivery. “ In the com- 
wencement of his sermons, like the orb of 
day, his first efforts were scarcely per- 
ceptible, but as he proceeded he increased 
in splendor, scattering the darkness in his 
progress, till his subject was enveloped in a 
flame of light—his utterance at the same 


time becoming vehement, rapid, and im- 
passioned.”” His command of the powers 


and graces of language was astonishingly 
great. His habits of reading were philo- 
sophical, and his stores from reading and 
reflection immense. 

But the most interesting trait in his char- 
acter was humility. He was apparently 
unconscious of his great abilities. In him 
were sweetly mingled the modesty of true 
science and the meekness of true Chris- 
tianity. He was easy of access, open to 
conviction, ready to receive and communi- 
In an 


uncommon degree he was devoid of aus- 


cate instruction and entertainment. 


DR. CHALMERS’ SERMON.—ORME’S LIFE OF BAXTER. 





terity, rancor, ostentation ; and he combined 
ardent piety with the most winning and 
graceful demeanor. Mr. Hall had that 
catholic spirit which is the result of deep 





piety and most extraordinary mental en- 
dowment. 





He acted on the principles 
which he nobly advocated in his writings, 
and in his church Baptists and Pedobaptists 
were alike admitted to communion. 

in short, to use his own language, “ One 
of the great lights and ornaments of the 
world, placed aloft to conduct its inferior 
movements, is extinguished.” In mere 
mental power, in a single attribute of mind, 
one or two other individuals might stand 
in the same rank, but taking into the ac- 
count all which constitutes a great man, he 
has not left his equal. 





But he has gone to be with “ those whom | 
he loved on earth, where every tear is 
wiped away, to recount the toils of com- 
bat and the labors of the way, to join 


| 
| 
| 
' 
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amidst the splendors and fruitions of the 
beatific vision.” 


,DR. CHALMERS’ SERMON AT THE 


FUNERAL OF DR. THOMSON. 


Rev. Dr. ANDREW ‘THOMSON, one 
of the most eminent ministers of the 
Established Church of Scotland, lately 


died in Edinburgh, at the age of fifty-two 
He was born in June, 1778, and 
A very 


deep sensation was produced throughout 


years. 
was ordained in the year 1802, 
Scotland by his sudden death. He belong- 
ed to that party in the church which has 
defended the rights of the people, in oppo- 
sition to the rigorous enforcement of the 
“He has,” 


Caledonian Mercury, “for many years, 


law of patronage. says the 
displayed his unrivalled talents as a public 
speaker, sustained by an intrepidity, which 
was unawed by power, and a fortitude, 
which was proof against overwhelming 


%9 


majorities.” Of late years he has devoted 
a great portion of his labors to the defence 
of a pure circulation of the Scriptures, and 
to the emancipation of the degraded negroes 
in the West Indies. He was decidedly 
evangelical in his doctrinal sentiments. 

Dr. Chalmers, in a funeral sermon of 
characteristic energy, says, ‘* that his pecu- 
liarity lay in this, that present him with a 
subject, he, of all other men, saw the prin- 
ciple which was embodied in it. His was 
never a puerile conflict, but a conflict of 
moral strength—the warfare of a giant en- 
listed on the side of some great principle, 
and which he held always in the right 
place. In him were concentrated all the 
powers necessary to maintain and carry 
questions of the greatest difficulty and mag- 
nitude. He could bring the whole of his 
great powers to bear immediately on the 


subject with sweeping and resistless effect.” 





ORME’S LIFE AND TIMES OF BAX- 
TER. 

Baxter lived in one of the most inter- 
esting periods in English history. It was a 
time of great excitement. Never before 
was the love of freedom, which peculiarly 
belongs to the Saxon race, so thoroughly 
roused and strengthened. Great exigencies 


in the symphonies of heavenly voices, | produced great men. Strong passions nur- 


36 


VOL. Ill. 
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tured strong thoughts. The wreck of earthly 
hopes made men seek for an abiding trea- 
sure in the skies. The strength of the re- 
ligious principle was tested in fire, and it 
grew brighter under the terrible ordeal. 

These books, we have no doubt, will be 
read with intense interest, and with serious 
advantage. We shall notice them more at 
large hereafter. 


DOUGLAS ON THE TRUTHS 
RELIGION. 

Many controversies are now agitating 
the minds of men in the religious world. 
In this country the Deity of the Saviour, 
the necessity of an atonement, the nature of 
sin, the nature of human agency in the 
work of salvation, the inspiration of the 
Scriptures, and other important subjects, are 
the themes of earnest, and sometimes of 


OF 


angry discussion. 

In England and Scotland, the possibility 
or reality of modern miracles, the human 
nature of Christ, the millennium, the na- 
ture and ground of assurance, and of par- 
don through the blood of Christ, are exten- 
sively and warmly controverted. 

In such circumstances, it is very timely 
and very important to bring forward the 
great truths of religion, in a clear, impres- 
sive, and scriptural manner, irrespective of 
Give us the truth 
and let errors take care of themselves. Bring 
over this world the Sun of Righteousness, 
and fogs and darkness will flee away. 

Mr. Douglas, in the work noticed at the 
head of this article, has treated of the funda- 
mental points of Christianity. He has held 
up to our eyes the great features of our 
faith. We are persuaded that he has per- 
formed an important service. On two or 
three points there will be much diversity of 
opinion, but no diligent reader can peruse 
the volume without advantage. Mr. Doug- 
las does not contend for a sect, but for the 
common cause of Christianity. 


MEMOIR OF HENRY MARTYN. 

We have long regarded this volume as 
one of the most finished and delightful 
specimens of biography in the language, 
and we are much gratified in seeing a new 
edition, the mechanical execution of which 
is so creditable to the American press. 


doubts and controversies. 











DOUGLAS ON RELIGION.~—-MEMOIR OF MARTYN. 


From an introductory essay prefixed to jt 
we make the following extract. 


“This is not the age of the world to pro- 
claim a divorce between science and piety, 
Every opening leaf, in the volume of God's 
providence, shows, with greater distinct. 
ness, the necessity of the highest attain. 
ments, in all who minister at the altar. The 
effusion of the Divine Spirit in this country, 
so abundant as almost to constitute a new 
era in the history of redeeming love, speaks 
with a very intelligible voice on this subject. 
When crowds are pressing on the narrow 
road to Life, there is required in the guides 
the most intense wakefulness, the most am- 
ple experience. When men of taste and 
genius, in great numbers, are bowing at the 
cross of Christ, the public dispensers of re. 
ligious truth should show them by example 
and precept, that Christianity opens bound- 
less fields of knowledge, and is adapted to 
the intellect of man in its highest develope- 
ments. Say not that simple piety is suffi- 
cient. The light and grace of the Holy 
Spirit comes pure from His throne, but on 
earth it passes through a thousand imperfect 
and polluted channels. Besides, the grand 
corrupter and deceiver is peculiarly alert 
and efficient at such a time as this. Pru- 
dence, foresight, wisdom, eminent know- 
ledge, and eminent piety, are of inconceiva- 
ble importance in the Christian ministry, 
The church needs Whitefields and Ten- 
nents, and she also needs pre-eminently 
such men as Jonathan Dickinson and Jona- 
than Edwards—fervent piety in union with 
tama judgment and exalted intel- 
ect. 

“Indeed, every voice which comes from 
the providence, or the Spirit, or the word of 
God, every intimation of the signs of the 
times, every note which reaches us from 
past or future ages, from lands of light or 
darkness, from the Christian records, or the 
Jewish economy, from earth and heaven, 
proclaims in most emphatic terms, that the 
redemption of this lost earth is intimately 
and essentially connected with a HOLY 
AND LEARNED MINISTRY. Those who 
are concerned in preparing men for the 
sacred office, stand, like the apocalyptic 
angel, in the sun, in the very centre and 
focus of those means which are to renovate 
this world. Let them look well to their 
high calling. Let them stand fast on those 
great principles which have borne the test 
of most abundant experience. Let them 
labor indefatigably to keep the public opin- 
ion pure on this subject. Let them not be 
shaken from their purpose by the breath of 
any popular excitement. Let all the youth- 
ful ministers of Christ, who have had the 
advantages of a thorough education, show 
by their practical habits, their good sense, 
their ardent piety, their unshrinking self- 
denial, the value of the systems under 
which they have been trained.” 
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INTRODUCTORY. 


“Tue science of education,” says the late Dr. Brown, “implies a skilful ob- 
servation of the past, and that long foresight of the future, which experience and 
judgment united afford. It is the art of seeing, not the immediate effect only, but 
the series of effects, which may follow any particular thought or feeling, in the 
infinite variety of possible combinations,—the art often of drawing virtue from 
apparent evil, and of averting evil that may arise from apparent good. It is, in 
short, the philosophy of the human mind,—applied practically to the human 
mind, enriching it, indeed, with all that is useful, or ornamental, in knowledge, but 
at the same time, giving its chief regard to objects of yet greater moment,—avert- 
ing evil, which all the sciences together could not compensate, or producing 
good, compared with which all the sciences together are as nothing. It is that 
noble art, which has the charge of training the ignorance and imbecility of in- 
fancy, into all the virtue, and power, and wisdom of maturer manhood,—of form- 
ing, of a creature, the frailest, and feeblest perhaps which heaven has made, the . 
intelligent and fearless sovereign of the whole animated creation, the interpre- 
ter, and adorer, and almost the representative of the Divinity.” 

To accomplish these great results, and attain the full ends of this sublime 
science, as described by this eloquent writer, education should be placed on its 
proper basis. It should be regarded as the most important of all the sciences. 
It should have a distingt and well-ascertained department—a specific, and ap- 
propriate province. It has been, for the most part, left out of view in systems 
of instruction. ‘The most practical of all the sciences, and that from which all 
the others derive their value, has been wholly excluded, or nearly overlooked. 
A change in this respect, is among the great desiderata. The instructers of the 
young ought to be looked upon, not simply as the dispensers of knowledge, but 
as set apart to watch and train the human understanding, to guard the public 
morals, and to sustain all which is precious in our interests for time and 
eternity. 

We need, pre-eminently, some books on the philosophy of education. We 
have philosophies of the human mind in its mature state—of minds like those 
of Reid and Brown. We need to have the infant soul developed, and its hid- 
den and mysterious phenomena observed and arranged. The intelligent mother 
could furnish facts and observations which would be of far greater importance, 
- - advancement of knowledge, than the minute analyses of many phi- 
osophers. 

_ Education will never reach the perfection, of which it is susceptible, till the 
instruction of a class can be combined with individual instruction, or in other 
words, till the personal defects and excellencies of every mind shall be known 
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and attended to. The individuality of the scholar is frequently and mournfully 
lost sight of. Perhaps, in the existing arrangements of most institutions, the 
evil is irremediable. 

The want of well-qualified teachers is, doubtless, the fundamental diff- 
culty. This, unquestionably, impedes the advance of education, more than any 
other three causes, which could be named. <A college cannot flourish without 
gifted and able protessors. No more can a common school, if left to the irregu- 
lar and irresponsible, if not totally defective services of a casual teacher. The 
most valuable of all sciences, the most difficult of all arts—that of education, 
cannot safely be trusted to any but to those, who have elevated conceptions of 
its importance, and who are ready to make any sacrifices for the atta'ninent of 
the objects, which all have, professedly, in view. The subject of the establish- 
ment of seminaries, for the education of school teachers, has awakened con- 
siderable interest in the United States; but it seems that the time has not yet 
come to carry the measure into full effect. The public are not prepared to 
appreciate and reward good schoolmasters. A more enlightened sentiment 
must pervade the great mass of the community. In the mean time some partial 
efforts may be made in existing institutions to remedy the difficulty. 

Another most obvious deficiency is the want of proper books for children and 
youth, arising, indeed, from the fact that but few men have that union of practi- 
cal and theoretical knowledge, which will enable them to present facts and 
truths in an interesting manner to children. There is a great variety of books, 
which are written in the language of infancy and childhood, but the ideas, the 
sentiments, are those of mature age. 

Men are ever separating what the God of truth and of nature has joined 
together. It is, perhaps, the error of this age, to bring every thing down to the 
level of practical utility, to discard theory altogether, and in the rage for pro- 
ducing present effect, to overlook permanent and enduring principles. The de- 
mand, in this country, for mental labor of all kinds, is very great, and will be 
greater. Such being the fact, merely popular talent, or the power of communi- 
cating knowledge, will be the test of the value of a system of education. But 
wo to him who goes upon the ocean of public life, in its present agitated state, 
without the anchor of fixed principles. Radically defective is that system of 
collegiate or professional instruction, which does not lay the foundation of 
knowledge, below the waves of excitement, on the Rock of eternal truth, on 
the basis of certain and fixed principle. While the youthful mind is preparing 
for the expected exigencies of the sphere in which it is going to move, its 
growth and expansion, or the implantation of such principles as are contained in 
the treatises of Locke and Milton, should be the main object. 

Unwillingness to adopt manifest improvements, and eagerness for innovation, 
are alike to be avoided. Doubtless, those who banish the classics from our 
schools, and those who would give them undue prominence, are equally in 
fault. Ifthe classics have not been taucht in our schools so as to produce the 
results which might be desired, the difficulty is unquestionably in the manner of 
teaching, and not in the nature of the study. If they have encroached on other 
more lmportant studies, let the evil be remedied, not by a war of extermination 
against them, but by making the best use of them, and in the proper proportion. 

An object of great importance is to render our popular plans of education as 
permanent as possible. They need some connecting links, some principle of 
vitality. The Lyceum may be made of great and essential utility, if it can be 
made to erist long enough. 

The due cultivation of the physical, and mental, and moral powers, will be 
deemed of importance in proportion as a man can look over the whole face of 
society, and over the whole existence of man. The great object of education is 
“to discover, and apply or obey, the laws under which God has placed the uni- 
verse.”* To accomplish this sublime purpose, the physical energies are to be train- 
ed, the intellect is to be developed to its fullest extent, and the passions are to be 
inured to discipline ; the wHoLe MAN is to be the object of vigilant and un- 
ceasing care. 








* President Wayland. 
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The benefits of education must be made to extend to the extremities of so- 
ciety. Noclass is to be shut out from the blessing. Very great efforts are 
needed to educate all the community. Ignorance will be associated with pov- 
erty, and crime will follow in the footsteps of ignorance, unless the most intense 
watchfulness be exercised. 

It is also worthy of serious inquiry, In what way can government most 
effectually patronize education? Ifa universal system of elementary instruction 
ought to be established, by public authority, it is a matter of high importance to 
ascertain in what way the government and individuals can co-operate so as to 
extend the blessings of knowledge as extensively as possible. 

The ends to be attained are to communicate the advantages of education to all 
classes, to preserve society in as compact a state as possible, by preventing all 
unnatural distinctions between the rich and the poor, and to awaken individual 
interest and responsibility, while the Legislature holds out its fostering hand. 

Voluntary associations of all the friends of education in this country and in 
Europe, would doubtless be a most advantageous measure. Friendly and free 
discussion is the spring of generous and praiseworthy effort. In this way real 
improvements will be far more rapidly and kindly communicated and adopted, 
while useless innovations would be discountenanced and abandoned. We 
should rejoice to see all the States of our Republic sending their deputies, every 
fifth year, at least, not to an Olympic, but to a literary festival. 

Another most desirable event is the incorporation of the Hebrew and Greek 
languages, of the original Scriptures, into all our courses of collegiate instruction. 
We cannot but hope that the time is near, when this Day-spring from on High 

shall visit our seminaries, when the Sun of Righteousness shall break forth with 
healing in his wings, when the strains of the Hebrew poets shall be the theme 
of delighted contemplation and study to all our young men of taste and genius. 





VIEW OF ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION. 





UNITED STATES. 


In many of the States, schools are supported by an annual tax levied by the order of 
government. The principles and results of the legislative provisions made in many of 
the States for common schools, are very forcibly expressed by Mr. Webster. “ For the 
purpose of public instruction we hold every man subject to taxation in proportion to his 
property, and we look not to the question whether he himself have or have aot children 
to be benetited by the education for which he pays; we regard it as a wise and liberal 
system of police, by which property, life, and the peace of society are secured. We 
seek to prevent, in some measure, the extension of the penal code, by inspiring a salutary 
and conservative principle of virtue and of knowledge in an early age. We hope to excite 
a feeling of respectability and a sense of character, by enlarging the capacities and in- 
creasing the sphere of intellectual enjoyment. By general instruction we seek, so far as 
possible, to purify the moral atmosphere ; to keep good sentiments uppermost, and to turn 
the strong current of feeling and opinion, as well as the censures of the law, and the de- 
nunciations of religion, against immorality and crime. We rejoice that every man in this 
community may call all property his own, so far as he has occasion for it to furnish for 
himself and his children, the blessings of religious instruction, and the elements of know- 
ledge. This celestial and this earthly light he is entitled to by the fundamental laws.’”* 


MAINE. 


Every town is required by law to raise, annually, for the support of common schools, a 
sum equal at least to 40 cents for each person in the town, and to distribute this sum 
among the several school districts. According to the reports made in 1826, there were 
in the State, 2,499 school districts ; 137,931 children between the ages of four and twenty 
one ; of which 101,325 usually attended school ; the suin required by law to be annually 
raised, $119,334; annual expenditure, $137,878 57. 





* Speeches and Forensic Arguments, pp. 210, 211, 
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Gov. Smith, in his late message says, that the literary institutions of the State are in a 
prosperous condition, and under the fostering care of the government, are spreading the 
influence of mental light and good morals among the people. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Common schools are established throughout the State, and for their support a sum, 
amounting each year since 1518, to $90,000, is annually raised by a separate tax. The 
State has a literary fund amounting to $64,000, formed by a tax of one half per cent on 
the capital of the banks. The proceeds of this fund, and also an annual income of $9,000 
derived from a tax on banks, are appropriated to aid the support of schools. 


VERMONT. 


The money raised by the general law for the support of schools, at three per cent 
on the grand list, (the valuation of taxes,) would be about $51,119 42; and about as 
much more is supposed to be raised by school district taxes. The State has a literar 
fund derived principally from a tax of six per cent on the annual profits of the banks; 
the amount on loan in September, 1829, was $23,763 32. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


The laws require that every town or district, containing fifty families, shall be provided 
with a school, or schools, equivalent in time tosix months for one school in a year; contain- 
ing 100 families, twelve months; 150 families, 18 months; and the several towns in the 
State are authorized and directed to raise such sums of money as are necessary for the 
support of the schools, and to assess and collect the money in the same manner as other 
town taxes. Each town is also required to choose annually a school committee of three, 
five, or seven persons, to take the general charge of the schools, examine teachers, &c. 
&e. This last arrangement is but partially carried into effect. A very imperfect return 
of the state of the schools was made in 1827, in which there were reported 972 public 
school districts ; 708 private schools and academies ; 18,143 pupils in private schools, and 
$158,809, paid for instruction ; 71,000 pupils in public schools, and $163,929 76 paid for 
instruction. In all the schools in Boston, there are about 12,000 pupils, at an expense for 
tuition, fuel, books, &c. of about $200,000. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


In 1828, the Legislature appropriated $10,000 annually for the support of public schools, 
with authority to each town to raise by tax double the amount of its proportion of the 
$10,000. All the towns have availed themselves of its provisions. The whole number 
of schools, probably exceeds 700, Till within a short period, education has been very 
much neglected in this State. 


CONNECTICUT. 


The Connecticut school fund, on the first of April, 1829, was $1,882,261 68. The in- 
come of this fund is appropriated to the support of common schools. In the year ending 
March 31, 1830, the sum of $72,933 was divided among the different free schools through- 
out the State. The number of children between the ages of four and sixteen, was 85,482, 
and the dividends amounted to a little more than 85 cents for each child. This fund has 
been wisely managed, and faithfully applied, but it has not answered all the purposes 
which are desirable. It has diminished very much that feeling of personal interest and 
responsibility in the minds of the people generally, which is indispensable in sustaining 
popular systems of education. : 


NEW YORK. 


Gov. Throop, in his message of January 4, 1831, says, “there are 9,062 school dis- 
tricts in this State, and 8,630 have made returns according to the statute. One hundred 
and ninety new districts have been formed during the year, and the number which have 
made returns has increased 338 in the same period. There are in the districts from 
which reports have been received, 497,503 children between five and sixteen years of 
age, and 499,424 scholars have been taught, during the year, in the common schools of 
the State ; the general average of instruction having been about eight months. The 
returns show an increase of children between five and sixteen, compared with the pre- 
ceding year, of 24,194; and an increase of the number instructed of 19,383 scholars. 

The public money apportioned among the several school districts during the past year, 
amounts to $239,713. Of this sum $100,000 was paid from the State treasury, and the 
residue was derived from a tax upon the several towns, and from local funds possessed by 
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come of them. In addition to the public money, there has been paid to teachers by the in- 
habitants of the districts $346,807, making a total of $586,520, paid for teachers’ wages 
alone, in the common schools of the State.” 

The productive capital of the school fund now amounts to $1,696,743 66. The revenue 
actually received into the treasury in 1830, was $100,078 60. This is the first year in 
which the revenue of the fund has produced the sum required for the annual distribution. 
The system of the common school instruction in this State, is founded on the principle, 
that the State, or the revenue of the school fund, will pay only a share of the expense ; 
and that at least an equal share, as the condition of receiving the State fund, shall be 
assessed upon the property of the town. In addition to all this, and as a necessary pre- 
requisite to a participation in the public money, the inhabitants of each district are required 
to tax themselves for building a school house, and furnishing it with necessary fuel and 
appendages. 

on $1,928,236 are supposed to be vested in school houses in this 





State, which at an interest of six per cent would amount to $115,694 00 
Annual expense for books for 449,434 scholars, at 50 cts. each, 249,717 00 
Fuel for 8,846 schools at $10 each, 88,460 00 
Amount of public money for teachers’ wages, 239,713 00 
Amount paid in the districts for teachers’ wages besides the public money, 346,807 00 
Estimating for 43 towns not returned, 21,308 00 

Total for support of common schools of the State, $1,061,699 00 


A complete census of the scholars in the colleges, academies, private and common 
schools, would present a total of at least 550,000 scholars receiving instruction annually 
in the whole State, which is equal to one person attending school to three and a half of 
the whole population. 

The whole number of schools in the city of New York, of all kinds, (besides 


Sunday schools,) is 463 
Number of teachers 484, assistants 311, 795 
Pupils, 24,952 
Estimated number of children between five and fifteen who attend no school 

whatever. 20,000 


NEW JERSEY. 
This State has a school fund, which amounted in October, 1829, to $245,404 47, which 
is all in productive stocks, yielding an interest, on an average, of about five per cent. A 
tax of half of one per cent on the amount of the capital stock of the several banks sub- 
scribed and paid in, is also appropriated to this fund ; and the whole annual income is 
about $22,000. By a law passed in 1829, $20,000 were annually appropriated to the 
support of the common schools out of the income of the fund. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


The constitution declares that the “ Legislature shall, as soon as conveniently may be, 
provide by law for the establishment of schools in such manner that the poor may be 
taught gratis.” In conformity with this provision, means of instruction have been pro- 
vided in nearly all the counties of the State, for the children of indigent parents. They 
are sent to the most convenient schools of the neighborhoods in which they respectively 
reside, and the expense is paid by the county commissioners, It seems, however, that 
far more decided and thorough measures need to be taken in this State. An unhappy 
result of the plan adopted is to separate, in a considerable measure, the children of the 
poor from those of the rich. In our primary schools, the children of all classes in the 
community should mingle together so far as practicable. Gov. Wolfe, in his message of 
December last, observes, that “ out of four hundred thousand children in the State, be- 
tween the age of five and fifteen, more than two hundred and fifty thousand, capable of 
receiving instruction, were not within a school, during the last year. What an incalcu- 
lable loss has this Commonwealth sustained in the talents that might have been elicited, 
in the ingenuity and skill which might have been imparted to labor and science, and in 
the moral and intellectual endowments that might have been engrafted and matured.” 


DELAWARE. 


This State has a school fund, amounting to $170,000, the interest of which, together 
with a small tax levied on each school district of four miles square, at the will of a majority 
of the taxable inhabitants, is appropriated to the support of free schools. No district is 
entitled to any share of the school fund, that will not raise, by taxation, a sum equal to its 
share of the income of the fund. The Governor of Delaware, in his late message, urges, 
in the strongest terms, the importance of universal primary education. 
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MARYLAND. 


A Jaw in favor of primary schools was passed in 1825, and has been partially carrieg 
into effect in two or three of the counties. The State has a school fund, consisting of g 
sum advanced by Maryland during the late war, and paid - the national government 
amounting to $75,000, together with a tax on bank capital of twenty cents on a hundred 
dollars. The fund is at interest, and the amount received from the banks has also gen. 
erally been at interest to the credit of the several counties; but in some instances it has 
been expended for its proper object. The intention of the State was, that it should be 
used to pay teachers only; and that the expense of building school houses, and also other 
expenses, should be paid by a tax on property within the several school districts. 


VIRGINIA. 


This State has a literary fund, created in 1809, and amounting in available capital, 
according to a late report, to $1,233,522 97. All escheats, confiscations, and derelict 
property ; also all lands forfeited for non-payment of taxes, and all sums refunded by the 
national government, for the expenses of the late war, have been appropriated to the 
encouragement of learning. Of the interest of the fund, $15,000 are annually appro- 
priated to the University of Virginia, and $45,000 to the education of the poor in the 
respective counties. This sum is divided among the several counties according to the 
ratio of white population ; and the court of each county appoints commissioners to manage 
and superintend the application of the share belonging toit. Within a year from October, 
1828, 26,690 persons made application to be educated, of whom 12,642 were received. 
The average cost of education was $9 per annum. Gov. Floyd, in his late message, 
takes no notice of the condition of the schools. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


This State has a literary fund arising from bank dividends, &c. to the amount of up- 
wards of $70,000. It is provided that when this sum shall have accumulated to a suffi- 
cient amount, the income of it shall be divided among the several counties, in proportion 
to the free population, for the support of common schools. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Gov. Hamilton, in a recent communication to the Legislature, remarks, that the only 
safe and effectual Agrarian system, is the scheme of public education. This alone will 
secure to the poor their just rights; and he commends the subject to the consideration of 
the Legislature. The Legislature makes an annual appropriation of nearly $40,000 for 
the support of free schools. In 1828, 840 schools were established throughout the State, 
in which 9,036 scholars were instructed, at the expense of $39,716. The annual appro- 
priation in 1829, was $37,200. 

GEORGIA, 


Schools were early in operation in Savannah, Augusta, and a few other towns in the 
lower part of the State; but little attention was paid to learning above Augusta, till the 
year 1800, with the exception of two or three schools. The academy and free school 
funds consist of &500,000 ;—stock in the bank of Darien, $200,000 ; State bank, $200,000 ; 
Augusta, &100,000. Of this sum there have been paid out, since 1822, to the academies, 
%60,642 58, and for the support of free schools, $46,412 12. In 60 counties, according to 
Mr. Sherwood’s Gazetteer, (1829,) there are 720 common schools, each having 30 pupils, 
21,600. In the other 16 counties, there are 80 schools, each having 20 pupils—1,600. 
Total in the State, 27,200. 

ALABAMA. 


By an act of Congress of March 2d, 1819, one section of land (640 acres) was granted 
to the inhabitants of each township for the use of schools, and 72 sections or two town- 
ships for the support of a seminary of learning. 


MISSISSIPPI. 

No system in regard to primary schools has been adopted. The State has a literary 
fund, amounting at present to $27,800, derived from the donation of the general govern- 
ment, rents of land, three per cent on all sales of public lands, fines, forfeitures, &c. But 
no portion of it is available till it shall amount to $500,000. 


LOUISIANA. 

In 1827, the Legislature made a grant to each parish in the State, of $2 624 to every 
voter, to be applied to the education of the indigent; the amount for any one parish not to 
exceed $1,350, nor to fall short of $800. In consequence of this act, nearly $40,000 are 
annually appropriated to the education of the poor. 
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TENNESSEE. 


We have no account of the condition of primary education in this State. 
KENTUCKY. 

The Legislature has, several times, taken measures for establishing common schools in 
this State, but thus far without effect. A literary fund of 140,000 was created, some 
years since, from a portion of the profits arising from the Bank of the Commonwealth ; 
but the State has encroached considerably upon this fund, for other purposes. A very 
able Report on education was, some time since, made to the Legislature, by the Rev. 
Benjamin O. Peers. From returns made, it seems that not more than one third of the 
children between the ages of four and fifteen, attend school. 


OHIO. 


Gov. McArthur, in his late message, insists that intelligence alone is capable of self- 
government. He urges attention to common schools as a ‘solemn duty” upon every 
member of the community. 

There remained in the treasury of Ohio, on the 15th of Nov. last, $159,250 ; $90,000 
of it, being a school fund, is drawing six per cent interest. The interest upon this fund 
is guarantied by the State; and is fast increasing. In 1825, a law was passed by which 
a tax of one twentieth of one per cent, or half a mill on a dollar, estimated ad valorem 
upon the general tax list of the State, was levied, and appropriated to the support of com- 
mon schools. In the city of Cincinnati there are seventeen free schools in a prosperous 
condition. In the State, 350,000 children attend school. 


INDIANA. 


In Indiana one thirty-sixth part of the public lands has been appropriated for the support 
of schools. A portion of the public lands has been granted by Congress for the same pur- 
pose ; but no provision for education has been made by the Legislature of the State, ex- 
cept the passing of some laws relating to the land granted by Congress. 





FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 
ENGLAND. 


No system of general common school instruction has been established by the govern- 
ment. This work, more important to the vital interests of a state than almost any other, 
has been left to individual care, and voluntary associations. 

The National Education Society is in the twentieth year of its existence. It has es- 
tablished schools directly or indirectly in 2,609 places, of which 2,595 are daily and 
Sunday, and 1,083 Sunday, for children of either sex. The number of boys receiving 
daily instruction is 123,182, of girls, 93,389. In Sabbath schools only, there are 67,101 
boys, and 62,106 girls, making a total in the National Schools of 345,778. The total of 
grants expended since 1811 is about £92,000, and this sum has caused an expenditure of 
at least three times its amount applied to the same purpose from other quarters. 

The British and Foreign School Society have had under their care at the Central or 
Model Schools, since the commencement of their undertaking, 8,780 scholars, among 
whom are 20 Arab youths, sent to be educated by the Pasha of Egypt. In the course of 
a year these interesting lads were able to read, write, and speak in English, with con- 
siderable correctness. Fifty-two persons have been employed in the training department, 
or in preparing to be teachers, besides thirty-five females. 

Various other benevolent societies, particularly that for the Diffusion of Knowledge, of 
which the Lord Chancellor is President, are adopting vigorous measures for the education 
of the lower orders. 


SCOTLAND. 


In 1494, it was enacted by the Scotch Parliament that all barons and substantial free- 
holders, throughout the realm, should send their children to school from the age of six 
to nine years, and then to other seminaries. In 1615, an act of the Privy Council was 
passed for establishing schools in every parish in the kingdom. In 1696, a school was es- 
tablished, and a schoolmaster appointed in every parish ; the landholders were ordered to 
build a school house, and pay a salary to the teacher, exclusive of the fees of the scholars, 
not to fall short of £5 11s. 1d., nor to exceed £11 2s. 2d. The landlords and the minis- 
ter had the power of appointing the master, the presbyteries that of superintending the 
school. In this way the blessings of education were diffused in every corver of the land, 
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The path to wealth, honor, and distinction was opened to all classes. “ Persons of the 
humblest origin have raised themselves to the highest eminence in every walk of am. 
bition, and a spirit of forethought and energy has been widely diffused.” 

In 1698, there were from 50,000 to 75,000 common beggars in Scotland. Now, not. 
withstanding the increase of inhabitants, and the influx of the Irish, very few beggars 
are found. No assessment has been made for the support of the poor, except in a few 
of the large towns, and in the counties bordering on England. 

In consequence of various changes in society, the salary of the teachers became en. 
tirely inadequate to their support, and their character as a body was a good deal deterio- 
rated. In 1802, the maximum statutory salary was raised to £22 4s. 5d. and the minimum 
to £16 18s. 4d., both exclusive of school fees. Supposing the number of schoolmasters 
to be 900, and the average salary £20 a year, the whole cost of this establishment, ex.- 
clusive of houses, gardens, and fees, does not exceed £18,000 per annum. The fees paid 
by the scholars are about 2s. 6d. or 3s. a quarter, for English; 48. or 4s. 6d. for writing 
and arithmetic, and from 5s. to 7s. 6d. in Latin and Greek. The entire emoluments of 
the schoolmasters, excluding the houses, do not exceed £45 or £50, on an average, 
Something is called for to improve the condition and character of the schoolmasters, 
Many parishes, especially in the Highlands, are deteriorating. 


FRANCE. 


Of 283,822 young men, inscribed, in 1827, on the recruiting census, 157,510 could 
neither read nor write; 13,791 of the remaining 126,312, could only read; of 13,731, 
nothing was recorded as to their learning, and thus only 100,000, or a little more than one 
third, could both read and write. Of 7,394 persons committed for offences in 1828, 4,166 
could neither read nor write, and 1,856 of the remainder could perform those exercises 
but imperfectly. 

In 1829, a new and important education society was established in France. The 
French government recognizes three different kinds of primary schools—those for Catho- 
lies only—for Protestants only—and for the youth of different denominations, 

The fact that two thirds of the population of France are destitute of the blessings of 
primary instruction, will sufficiently account for its present political state. 


SILESIA. 


In 1765, Frederic the Great established some excellent regulations in regard to ele- 
mentary instruction. Pattern schools were established at Breslau, Glatz, and other 
places, which all candidates for the situation of schoolmaster are obliged to attend. The 
school tax is paid by the lords and tenants, without distinction of religions. The boys are 
all sent to school from their sixth to their thirteenth year, whether the parents are able 
to pay the school tax or not. For the poor the school money must be raised by collections. 
There are now more than 3,500 schools established in the province. There are seventeen 
newspapers and magazines published, some of them very useful. Silesia, in consequence, 
is at this moment, one of the most flourishing districts on the continent. The people are 
among the most intelligent, orderly, and industrious in Europe. 


PRUSSIA. 


In the states, comprising the Prussian monarchy in 1826, there were 4,487,461 chil- 
dren below fourteen years of age, being 366 children for every 1,000 inhabitants, or 
nearly eleven thirtieths of the whole population. In the Prussian dominions there were 
20,887 elementary schools, and 736 schools for more advanced scholars, exclusive of the 
universities. These schools employed 22,262 masters, 704 mistresses, and 2,054 assistants. 
Of every 1,000 children under 14 years of age, 371 at an average, attended school. 


GERMANY. 


In most of the states, which formerly composed the Confederation of the Rhine, as 
Wirtemberg, Bavaria, Baden, Hesse, &c. a public school is established in every parish, 
and, in some instances, in every hamlet. The master, as in Scotland, receives a fixed 
salary from the parish, exclusive of a small fee from the scholars. Besides the salaries 
and fees, the masters are furnished with a house, a garden, and in most instances, a few 
acres of land. ‘The books, used in the schools, are generally very good. No particular 
system of religion is allowed to be taught, in Wirtemberg, and most of the other Germanic 
states. The sons and daughters of Lutherans, Calvinists, Catholics, Quakers, &c. fre- 
quent the same schools. Several of the governments have enacted:laws by which every 
individual is compelled to send his children to school, from the age of six to fourteen 
years. 

In Bavaria, the beneficial consequences resulting from the establishment of a system of 
national education, have been more signal than in any other European country. The 
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late and present kings of Bavaria have been truly the fathers of thefr country. They 
have not only swept away numerous abuses, and established a representative form of 
government, but they have laid deep the foundations of permanent improvement in the 
organization of an admirable system of education. A school is established in every parish, 
to which every one is obliged to send his children from the age of six to fourteen. The 
fullowing is the schedule of education for 1825. 


Vo. Vo. 

Universities, 3 Normal Schools, 7 
Lyceums, 7 Schools for Foreigners, ] 
Grymnasia, 18 Law Schools, °'? 
Colleges, 21 Veterinary, 2 
Preparatory Schools, 35 Midwifery, 2 
Houses of Education, 16 Royal Schools, 2 
Houses for higher branches, 7 Public or National Schools, 6,394 
Boarding Schools for Girls, 2 


Number of inspectors of schools 286; teachers 7,114; pupils of all classes about 498,000, 
Number of inhabitants in Bavaria, 4,032,590. About one eighth attend school. In Scot- 
land only one tenth. 

Throughout Germany the greatest attention is paid not merely to the acquirements of 
teachers, but to their capacity for teaching. Consequently normal or pattern schools 
have been established in all the principal towns, attended by those who expect to engage 
in the business of instruction. Some of them enjoy a very high reputation. ‘ 

Mr. Loudon, an intelligent man, who travelled through this part of Germany in 1828, 
says, “ From what I have seen of Wirtemberg, I am inclined to regard it as one of 
the most highly civilized states in Europe. Every individual in Wirtemberg reads and 
thinks, and to satisfy oneself that such is the case, he has only to enter into conversation 
with the first peasant he meets, to observe the number and style of the journals, and the 
multitude of libraries. I did not meet with a single beggar in Wirtemberg, and with 
only one or two in Bavaria and Baden.””* 


RUSSIA. 


The present number of Journals which are issued from the press in Russia is 73. The 
three, which have the most extensive circulation, are published in twelve different lan- 
guages. The number of elementary schools is 1,411; they are frequented by 70,000 
pupils, so that on a comparison of the total number of children capable of instruction in 
the Russian dominions, with those actually educated, there does not appear to be more 
than 1 in 367 whose mind is even superficially cultivated. The Russian government 
has recently labored with great earnestness, to promote the instruction of its subjects ; 
and the astonishing advances which they have made in a comparatively short period, 
show that they have not labored in vain. Thirteen masters had been attending Mr. 
Heard’s school in Petersburg, in order that they might introduce the system into as many 
provinces, by means of normal schools. 


SWEDEN. 


We have no information of the state of the public schools in this country. The British 
and Foreign School Society has established 192 schools of mutual instruction, containing 
12,711 children; the king has granted permission to import slates free of duty, and pro- 
posed that the Estates should assign 6,000 rix dollars for organizing a normal school. 
Hopes are likewise entertained that the teachers would be paid out of the public revenue. 


BELGIUM. 


A pleasing report has been transmitted from the Brussels Society, by which it appears 
that the normal schools there are in a state of great activity and gradual improvement. 


ICELAND. 


Dr. Henderson says that “ the general principles of knowledge are universally diffused 
among the inhabitants of Iceland. Though there be only one school on the island, and 
that one exclusively designed for the education of such as are afterwards to fill offices in 
Church and State ; yet it is exceedingly rare to meet with a boy or girl, who has attained 
the age of nine or ten years, that cannot read and write with ease. Domestic education 
18 most rigidly attended to; and it is no uncommon thing, to hear youths repeat passages 
from the Greek and Latin authors, who have never been farther than a few miles from 
the place where they were born. Nor do I scarcely ever recollect entering a hut, where 





* See British Quarterly Journal of Education, No. 1. 
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I did not find some individual or another, capable of entering into conversation with me, 
on topics which would be reckoned altogether above the understandings of people in the 
same rank of society in other countries of Europe. 


ITALY. 


In no country, perhaps, is the education of the lower classes in society more neglected 
than at Rome, and in other parts of Italy: and nowhere are the people more factious and 
insubordinate : nowhere is it more difficult to procure servants or craftsmen who are 
respectable, faithful, or obedient. The duke of Lucca, in August last, published an 
edict, in which he stated his conviction of the great importance of education being gen- 
erally communicated to his subjects of all classes, and also, that the Lancastrian method 
of instruction is best calculated to carry this design into effect. He ordered that two 
schools for boys and two for girls be immediately established at Lucca, 

GREECE. 

The amount of subscriptions for free schools, made by the Greeks, from Sept. 1828, to 
Sept. 1829, was about $6,300. This is only a part of what was done in that time for this 
object. There were distinguished instances of individual munificence, which do not 
enter into the above estimate. A school for boys and girls was commenced in the island 
of Syra, by Mr. Brewer, in 1828. A house was soon built large enough to contain 300 
pupils. The number soon rose to 330. The Greek ladies raised 2,200 piastres for the 
new school house. Many of the scholars have manifested great capacity, and have made 
most encouraging attainments. Every one of the Jonian islands, seven in number, has a 
classical school, or academy. According to the last report there were 69 schools, 72 
teachers, 2,102 scholars. On 15 of the more important Greek islands, 32 schools are 
reported, containing 1,979 scholars. 

Mr. Brewer, at the first quarter’s examination of his female school, in Smyrna, on the 
8th of July, 1830, says that 96 Greek girls were examined before crowds of Armenians, 
Jews, Catholics, Turks, Greeks, English, &c. 
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Marine. The Gardiner Lyceum, was incorporated in 1822. Its object is to give to 
farmers and mechanics a scientific education. Mr. Edmund L. Cushing, principal, 
Kiah B. Sewall, tutor. 

The Maine Wesleyan Seminary at Readfield, has excellent accommodations for 
manual labor, both in the agricultural and mechanical departments. Merritt Caldwell 
is the principal. It was founded in 1825, and was among the first in the country to 
introduce a system of profitable exercise. The number of students varies with the 
season of the year from 60 to 120. In November last it was 120. About 45 have been 
employed in the laboring departments. These individuals have nearly paid their board 
by their labor. Two courses of study are pursued in the institution; one designed as 
preparatory for College, and the other intended to give a thorough English education. 
The course of study is three years. 

At Bangor, there is a Classical School in connection with the Theological Seminary. 
To such as do not wish, for various reasons, to obtain a collegiate education, as well as to 
those who have the ministry in view, and are preparing to enter college, tuition is 
afforded gratuitously. To all others, and it is open to any young man of good moral 
character, the tuition is $16 a year. There are thirty incorporated academies in Maine, 
in addition to those which we have mentioned ; twenty-one of them have about 11,500 
acres of land each, besides other property. The Machias, South Berwick, and Hallowell 
academies have 23,040 acres of land each. 


New Hampsurre. Phillips Academy, at Exeter, is one of the oldest and most 
respectable in the country. That, and Phillips Academy at Andover, have prepared 
more students for College, probably, than any other six academies in the country. It has 
an elegant edifice, a large fund, a library, apparatus, and about 80 scholars. It 
has four instructers ; Benjamin Abbot, LL. D. is principal. Jew Ipswich Academy 
has funds amounting to $3,000. Gratuitous assistance is afforded at this institution, 
as well as at Gilmanton, and other academies. R. A. Coffin is principal of this 
academy. Adams Female Academy, at Derry, has funds to the amount of $4,000. 
Kimball Union Academy, at Plaintield, has $40,000, the income chiefly devoted to assist 
in aiding pious young men in preparing for the Christian ministry. The number of incor- 
porated academies in this State is about thirty. 
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VeRMoNT. There are about 20 incorporated academies in this State, at which young 
men may be fitted for College. The late Joseph Burr, Esq. of Manchester, left a con- 
siderable bequest to found an academy in that town, on condition that another equal sum 
should be raised, within a limited time. Strenuous efjorts are made to accomplish his 
benevolent designs. 


MassacuusettTs. Amherst Ieademy, Rev. Simeon Colton, principal, three assist- 
ants. During the fall term ending Nov. 23, there were 50 scholars in the classical 
department, 30 in the English, 25 in the teacher's, total, 105. This last department, 
which is confined to the fall term, enjoys many peculiar advantages for fitting young 
men to take charge of primary schools, on account of the facilities to attend lectures 
atforded by the College. In Amherst, about three fourths of a mile from the College, 
is the Mount Pleasant Classical Institution, under the care of Messrs. J. W. Newton, 
and Francis Fellowes. The site is a most delightful one, the number of students is not 
far from 100. A very extensive course of mental and moral discipline is pursued. An 
institution of a similar character is the Round Hill School in rear of the village at North- 
ampton. Students are prepared for the various pursuits of active life, or to be advanced 
to higher seminaries. Hopkins Academy at Hadley, is a valuable institution, founded 
by a grant from Gov. Edward Hopkins. It has educated a large number of students, 
The Woodbridge School, at South Hadley, is pleasantly situated on the east bank of 
Connecticut river, three miles south of Mount Holyoke. The annual charge for each 
scholar is $150, including boarding, tuition, room, lights, fuel, and washing. The French 
language is taught without any additional expense. A strict and sacred observance of the 
Sabbath is required. Number of pupils is 47. The number is limited to 60. J, Ely, 
D. R. Austin, principals, 5 assistants. The whole number of scholars in the English and 
Classical School, at Southampton, during the year ending in Nov. last, was 148, 
Average number in a term about 60. Tuition is $3 00 a quarter. Board may be obtained 
from 81 25 to $1 42 per week, including washing, &c. Students under the immediate 
care of the principal, Mr. Wm. Bradley, are charged $1 67 per week. A flourishing 
High School has been in operation for several years, at Pittsfield, under the care of Prof, 
Chester Dewey, with several assistants. There is also a valuable academy at Lenox, 
which has furnished a large number of scholars for College. The whole number of 
pupils in the Westfield Academy, in the year ending in November last, was 328; 88 
attended in the winter, 103 in the spring, 146 in the summer, and 185 in the autumn. 
Tuition is $3 per quarter in summer, and $3 25 in the other parts of the year. The 
academy has a philosophical and chemical apparatus, and an extensive cabinet of min- 
erals. Lectures are given on various subjects. Board may be obtained in good families 
from $1 33 to $175. Beneficiaries of the American Education Society, receive $25 per 
year. There is a geographical society and a lyceum connected with the academy. 
Monson Academy, a few miles east of Springfield, is under the care of the Rev. Wm. 8. 
Porter. This academy has a considerable fund, which is devoted to the support of indi- 
gent young men, preparing for the ministry. At Wilbraham is the Wesleyan Methodist 
Academy. It has been, for some time, under the able superintendence of the Rev. 
Wilbur Fiske, D. D. A great number of pupils have here been educated. At Brookfield, 
in Worcester county, is a female academy. At Leicester an academy with $19,000 
funds, about 70 scholars. The Baptist denomination in that county, are taking measures 
to establish a high school. Warren Academy, at Woburn. Means for assistance by 
manual labor, are furnished at this institution. The tuition for beneficiaries is also paid. 
Funds $8,000. Dummer Academy, at Newbury, is under the care of Mr. Nehemiah 
Cleaveland. It was the second academy incorporated in the State. Jpswich Female 
Academy. This academy was incorporated in 1828, and is under the superintendence of 
Miss Z. P. Grant, and Miss Mary Lyon, with a number of assistants. The happy union 
of literary and religious improvement, the practical habits and the intellectual discipline 
acquired at this institution, have deservedly given it a high rank. The present number 
of pupils is not far from 200. Phillips Academy at Andover. This academy has been 
almost exclusively devoted to the preparation of scholars for College. Not far from 2,100 
have been educated. The course of study is protracted and thorough. Number of 
volumes in the library is about 700. Mr. John Adams is principal, Mr. Osgood Johnson 
assistant. Seminary for Teachers at Andover. The design of this institution is primarily 
to educate school teachers. Others, however, are admitted to its privileges, who wish to 
qualify themselves for the active business of life. The course of study embraces all the 
common branches of school education. An elegant and commodious edifice has been 
erected of stone, at an expense of about $9,000. It is furnished with superior facilities in 
the study of the natural sciences, and will be provided with all other necessary means 
for the acquisition of English literature and science. A cabinet of minerals, has been 
provided, also some maps. Connected with the school, and also with Phillips academy, 
is a farm and commons. Those students who have boarded in commons, and labored 
two hours per day, during the past year, have reduced their board and room rent to 
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seventy-seven cents a week. Others can obtain board in private families, including al 
necessaries, except wood and lights, at from &1 25 to $2 00 per week. The Price of 
tuition will hereafter be from $4 00 to $8 00 per term of 11 weeks, varying according to 
the nature of the studies. It is supposed that those students, who instruct a school during 
the winter, will be able to defray all their necessary expenses at the seminary, for the 
remainder of the year. The number of scholars is about 70. Rev. S. R. Hall, principal, 

Schools in Boston. About $53,000 are expended annually by the city, for the support 
of schools. The public schools are a Latin grammar school, open to all boys between the 
ages of nine and fifteen; a high school, in which are taught various branches of an 
English education ; 8 grammar and writing schools, 7 of which have two masters each— 
a grammar and a writing master, who teach, alternately, boys and girls, at different hours ; 
one African school, and 57 primary schools. The schools are under the direction of g 
school committee, consisting of the mayor and aldermen, and 12 members annually 
elected. The number of private schools and academies is about 160. Among these is the 
Salem street, the Bowdoin under the care of Mr. Alfred W. Pike, and the Mount Vernon 
female school in Sumner street under the care of Mr. Jacob Abbott. This last named 
school commenced in June, 1829. The course of study embraces penmanship, elocution, 
arithmetic, algebra, geometry, grammar, logic, rhetoric, geography, history, chro. 
nology, and material, intellectual and moral philosophy. Latin, Greek, Hebrew, and 
French, are also taught if desired. The terms per quarter, for those under twelve years 
of age, studying only English branches, are $10 00; for those over twelve years, $15 00; 
for those who study the languages, $5 00 additional. 

There are 56 incorporated academies in Massachusetts. Twenty-three of them have 
received from the government a tract of land, situated in Maine, six miles square. 


Connecticut. Hartford Grammar School, E. P. Barrows, principal ; 3 assistants, 
Founded by Gov. Hopkins. Female Seminary, Miss Catherine E. Beecher, principal ; 
9 teachers. JVorwich Female Academy, Miss Jane Ingersoll, principal ; lecturers, 
and assistants. Ellington School, John Hall, principal; Luther Wright, and 2 other 
instructers. Designed solely for young men, and for lads ten years of age, and upwards. 
The system of instruction in Latin and Greek is after the model of the well known Latin 
School in Boston. For board, and tuition exclusive of modern languages, $150 per annum. 
Connecticut Episcopal Academy, Cheshire, Rev. C. F. Cruse, principal. Tuitien, clas- 
sical department, $5 per quarter ; preparatory English department, $4. Board can be ob- 
tained with one of the teachers, as also in respectable families in the village, at $1 50 per 
week, exclusive of washing, fuel, &c. Plainfield Academy, Edward Humphrey, A. M., 
principal ; 2 assistants. Tolland Academy, incorporated in 1829, Mr. Hubbard, instructer. 
Tuition in languages, $5 per quarter; in English, $4 00. There are academies at Wil- 
ton, Hawley Olmstead, principal ; Guilford, Samuel Robinson; Stratford, ; Sharon, 
H. Close; Ashford, E. Dennison; Farmington, Simeon Hart; Torringford, E. Moore; 
Litchfield, S. M. Ensign; Litchfield Female, Miss Sarah Pierce ; Fairfield, Rev. C. G. 
Lee ; Goshen, Rev. J. D. Pierce ; Madison, Oliver Baker; Brooklyn, D. P. Tyler; Ba- 
con Academy, Colchester, C. P. Otis; Wethersfield Female Seminary, Rev. Joseph 
Emerson, Mrs. Emerson, Miss N. Emerson, assistants; Hopkins Grammar School, New 
Haven; Rev. C. Herrick’s School for Young Ladies, New Haven, between 1,600 and 
1,700 persons have been educated here ; Prof. E. A. Andrew’s Young Ladies’ Institute, 
New Haven, 9 assistants; Union School, M. G. Merwin; Female Seminary, do. Rev. 
J. M. Garfield, whole number educated about 1,000. The course of instruction is carried 
on in a regular and continued series of academical studies, in three classes. Gymnasium, 
situated one mile from the colleges. The principal building has 60 convenient rooms. 
The situation is pleasant, and the prospect commanding. The number of pupils, at our 
last information, was not far from 90, a greater part between the ages of six and fourteen. 
The pupils live with the principals, Messrs. 8. E. Dwight and H. E. Dwight, in one 
family. There is a library of more than 2,000 volumes. 


New York. City High Schools. Incorporated in 1825, with a capital of $50,000. 
Hon. G. C. Verplanck, president. These schools originated about the year 1821, and 
were established principally by the exertions of Prof. Griscom. Two commodious 
buildings have been erected in Crosby street, and the arrangements of both schools are 
highly approved. Of the Male High School, John Griscom, LL. D., and Daniel Bacon, 
are principals; 6 assistants; 404 pupils. Of the Female High School, Miss Sarah 
Oliver is principal ; 6 assistants ; 241 pupils. There is a large number of excellent pri- 
vate schools. Albany Lancaster School, 15 trustees ; 500 scholars. Albany Academy, 
16 trustees; T. Romeyn Beck, principal; 2 professors; 2 tutors; 220 students. Poly- 
techny at Chittenango, Rev. Andrew Yates, D. D., principal ; 6 assistants and lecturers. 
Erasmus Hall Academy, at Flatbush, L. Island, J. W. Kellogg, principal. Situated about 
four miles from the city of New York. The building is a handsome structure, 100 feet 
by 36, with a wing of 25 feet. It has a valuable library, cabinet, apparatus, &e. High- 
land Grove Gymnasium. It is delightfully situated in the town of Fishkill, near the 
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east bank of the Hudson, at its entrance into the Highlands. A spacious and commodious 
building has been completed. Messrs. Kent and Jones, principals; 8 assistants. Oneida 
Institute, at Whitesborough, forty-two young men earned during the last year, a sum 
equal to the amount of their board, or about $2,000. All the other expenses, except 
clothing, amount to $28 each. A building is to be erected sufficient to accommodate 
100 students. It is stated that five hundred applicants were refused admission, last year, 
for want of room. Mount Pleasant Academy, Westchester County, Rev. N. 8. Prime, 
principal ; situated at Sing Sing, 33 miles from the city of New York; present number 
of pupils, (boys,) 55. Flushing Institute, Queens County, Rev. Mr. Muhlenburgh, 
principal. Geneva Academy, connected with Geneva College, 86 pupils. An interest- 
ing school has recently been commenced in Brooklyn, under the care of Messrs. Eames 
and Putnam, for boys. A commodious and beautiful edifice has been erected for the 
purpose. 2 
The following table will give a view of the state of the academies at different periods. 


Period. Pop. State. No. Academies. No. Students. Clas. Students. 
1790 340,120 2 150 
1800 586,050 19 344 Small No. 
1810 959,049 25 1,490 518 
1820 1,372,812 30 2,218 636 
1825 1,616,458 338 2,475 675 
1830 1,950,000 55 3,835 


Troy Female Seminary. Instituted, 1821; Mrs. Emma Willard, principal ; 19 assist- 
ants; whole number of pupils, in the year ending 1830, 236, of whom 186 were from 
the State; 112 from Troy. Brooklyn Collegiate Institute for Young Ladies; I. Van 
Doren and J. Van Doren, principals, assisted by five professors, and seven instructresses. 
Incorporated in 1829, with a capital of $30,000. It is situated on Brooklyn Heights, a 
commanding eminence. Designed to afford young ladies the same advantages as are 
afiorded at Colleges to the other sex. The principals can accommodate 75 pupils in their 
family. 175 have been connected with the Institute the past year. The building is 75 
feet long, and four stories high. Albany Female Academy. A. Crittenden, principal. 
Albany Female Seminary. Miss E. H. Smith, principal. Ontario Female Seminary, 
Canandaigua. Incorporated, 1829, with a capital of $10,000. 100 pupils; two spacious 
buildings. Miss H. Upham, principal; five assistants. There are about 25 other female 
seminaries in the State and city, some of them of considerable notoriety. 

The Regents of the University distributed to the academies in the State, from 1795 to 
1825, from the literature fund, about $120,000. The Legislature have made grants 
directly, of 5,565 acres of land, valued at $22,260, or four dollars an acre; and $27,268 82, 
in money. 


New Jersey. There is a flourishing Manual Labor Academy at Elizabethtown, under 
the care of Mr. Wm. H. Burroughs, and Mr. Catlin. The students employ three hours, 
every day, in mechanical exercises, and liquidate, by the fruits of their labor, nearly one 
half of their expenses. The academy at Bloomfield has above 70 students, most of whom 
are looking forward to a collegiate education, and a large majority to the Christian minis- 
try. This institution is about to be re-organized under the superintendence of Mr. Edwin 
Hall, late a tutor in Middlebury College. A manual labor shop is connected with it. 
The institution is pleasantly situated, in a retired village, four miles from Newark, and 
13 from New York. ” 

At Princeton is an institution called the Edgehill Seminary, under the care of Mr. 
Robert B. Patton, late a Professor in New Jersey College. The students all board with 
the principal. The number is limited to 40. About 30 now belong to the institution. 
A very thorough course of study is pursued. There are public schools at New Bruns- 
wick, Patterson, Woodbridge, Newark, and other places. 


Orner Srates. There is a flourishing Manual Labor Academy at Germantown, Pa., 
under the care of the Rev. Geo. Junkin. Number of pupils is 23, of whom 15 have the 
Christian ministry in view. Four hours daily are employed in labor. The students have 
paid nearly one half of their expenses. The Episcopal Education Society have estab- 
lished a Manual Labor School in the State of Delaware. Four hours, in a day, are to be 
passed in useful labor, and six hours in the school. The students must be at least 15 
years of age, and possessed of the common rudiments of an English education. Persons 
of moral and correct habits will be admitted, though the preference is to be given to those 
who are preparing for the Christian ministry. Agricultural and mechanical labor will be 
performed. 

A Classical Institution is connected with the Theological Seminary at Gettysburg; and 
at most of the Colleges and Seminaries in the State of Pennsylvania there are preparatory 
schools, The Moravians have excellent schools at Bethlehem, Nazareth, &c. 
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There is a flourishing school, called the Lancaster School, at Richmond, Va. There 
are also important schools at Staunton, Petersburg, Williamsburg, Norfolk, and other 
places in the State. 

In South Carolina, Rev. Rufus W. Bailey, with several assistants, has established a 
school near Camden, of an interesting character. Many individuals in the southern 
States send their children to be educated at the northern academies and high 
schools. A large number from the South are connected with the Mount Pleasant Schoo} 
the Berkshire High School, the Round Hill School, the New Haven Gymnasium, and 
the Edgehill Seminary. On account of the sparseness of the population, the practice of 
employing private family tutors, is frequently resorted to. Hence the number of acade- 
mies in the southern States is small. 

In 1801, only six academies had been incorporated in Georgia. Multitudes who lived 
previously to that period were destitute of an education. The whole number of acade. 
mies, or properly schools, of an order, generally, but a little above common schools, is 80 
or 90. Some of the more prosperous institutions are the Mount Zion Academy, Powel. 
ton, Lexington, &c. 

Twenty-four academies have been incorporated in Alabama. At Elkton, Todd co, Ky, 
is a flourishing school, under the care of Rev. J. J. Pierce. There isa Preparatory 
School at Maryville, Tenn., connected with the Theological Seminary. In the State of 
Kentucky there is a number of important schools; one of them is at Lexington, under the 
care of the Rev. O. 8S. Hinckley. Rev. A. Pomeroy has established a Seminary at Galli- 
polis, Ohio. Rev. L. G. Bingham, a similar one at Marietta, called the Young Ladies’ Insti- 
tute of Education. A Manual Labor Academy is about to be commenced at Worthington, 
under the superintendence of Rev. James Eells. There are several flourishing Roman 
Catholic institutions. Connected with several of the western Colleges, there are pre- 
paratory departments, or classical schools. An increasing interest is felt in many parts 
of the western country, in regard to the importance of now laying the foundations of all 
the classes of institutions, which are necessary to supply the learned professions, and to 
diffuse the blessings of knowledge through all ranks in the community. 





LYCEUMS AND CONVENTIONS. 


Tue great mass of the population, in every age, and in nearly every country, have 
been doomed to a state of almost hopeless ignorance. In the days of Queen Elizabeth, 
“there were Cecils, and Walsinghams, and Shakespeares, and Spensers, and Sidneys, 
and Raleighs.” But the people were sunk in mental barbarism. In the days of 
Queen Anne, there were Temples, and Addisons, and Popes, and Swifts, but the main 
bulk of society were utterly incapable of relishing the intellectual treasures, which were 
poured around them. They were mechanically serviceable to the commonwealth, and 
that was all. And so in the days of King William, there are Broughams, and Jeffreys, 
and Mackintoshes, and Lees, but where are the millions of Ireland, and the millions of 
England, too? The “national population” are still in darkness. So it is to some ex- 
tent in New England, and to a great and most deplorable degree, in other portions of this 
country. In Pennsylvania, less than one half of those of a suitable age, attend a school 
of any kind. Some powerful means are, therefore, wanted to diffuse through the whole 
mass of mind the principles of knowledge. The days of mental hoarding, of intellectual 
monopoly, ought to come to an end. Popular education, in its widest and best sense, 
should be the object of intense interest to legislators and scholars, to patriots, and to 
Christians. 

To accomplish this most important result and to diffuse the blessings of knowledge as 
widely as possible through the community, some special efforts have been made both in 
this country and in Great Britain. In England, the Society for the Diffusion of Know- 
ledge is exerting a great and very beneficial influence. By a series of publications, 
executed in a popular manner, and afforded at a very cheap rate, the lower classes are 
receiving important and permanent benefits. The arcana of science are laid open. 
** Vulgar ears”’ are permitted to listen to the mysterics of knowledge. The working 
classes are strongly stimulated to acquire valuable information. 

In the United States a popular mode of education, under the name of Lyceums, is 
extending through the country, and is likely to constitute an important feature in 
the history of the times. There have been, for some years, associations, called 
Lyceums, connected with our public seminaries, but formed for a different purpose- 
They were generally intended to promote the study of the natural sciences. Mr. Josiah 
Holbrook, of Boston, by his indefatigable industry, and by means of simple and effective 
apparatus, has been greatly instrumental in establishing Lyceums, under the new form. 
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The following are the principal features of the plan. The objects of the Lyceum are 
the improvement of its members in useful knowledge, and the advancement of popular 
education. The officers are usually a President, Vice President, Secretary, Treasurer, 
and a Board of Directors, or Curators, as they are termed. Conditions of membership are, 
the attainment of a certain age, vote of a majority of the members, and signing a consti- 
tution. A small tax is annually collected from each member to be applied to the purchase 
of books, apparatus, &c., The various officers perform the duties implied in their desig- 
nation. The exercises are a lecture from some person, or several original written com- 
positions, or debates, or friendly conversation, or the communication of information, or all 
of these united. The nature of the exercises is generally announced at a previous meet- 
ing. All questions of debate are decided by yeas and nays. A system of by-laws, 
embracing minute rules and regulations, is adopted. 

The general objects of a Lyceum are to bring together all the friends of learning in the 
place, to collect scientific apparatus, to establish libraries, to hold conventions of school 
teachers and others, and in short to advance, in all proper ways, the great cause of 
universal education. Lyceums do not propose to engage in the preparation of school 
books. While they take a deep interest in the dissemination of correct moral and re- 
ligious principles, they do not interfere with the tenets and distinctions of the various 
denominations. LLyceums are now extended over a great part of the New England States 
and New .urk. Several States have formed Lyceums, and a large number of counties, 
and towns. The Massachusetts Lyceum was formed in the course of last winter, in the 
State House in Boston. Hon. Alexander H. Everett is President. Eight counties have 
formed Lyceums in this Commonwealth. A Convention assembles on the fourth of this 
month, in New York, to form a National Lyceum. 

In the month of August, 1830, many of the school teachers, and other friends of educa- 
tion in New England, and New York, assembled in the Hall of the House of Representa- 
tives in Boston, and formed an Association called the “* American Institute of Instruction.” 
Interesting and valuable lectures were delivered during the session of the Convention, 
by Pres. Wayland of Brown University, Dr. Warren of Boston, Mr. Warren Colburn 
of Lowell, Prof. Newman of Brunswick, and other gentlemen. The hall was gen- 
erally crowded and a strong impulse was given to the great cause of popular education. 
The Association will assemble again in the course of the ensuing summer. The follow- 
ing gentlemen are officers of the Institute. Francis Wayland, Jr. D. D. President, 18 
Vice Presidents ; Gideon F. Thayer, Boston, Recording Secretary; Wm.C. Woodbridge, 
Hartford Ct. and Solomon P. Mills, Boston, Corresponding Secretaries; Benjamin D, 
Emerson, Boston, Treasurer; Abraham Andrews, Boston, Josiah Holbrook, Boston, Wim. 
Russell, Milton, Curators; Ebenezer Bailey, Jacob Abbott, George B. Emerson, Boston, 
Censors, and a Board of 12 Counsellors. 

On the 12th, 13th and 14th of January, 1831, a Convention of the friends of education 
was held in Utica, N. Y. Rev. Henry Davis, D. D. President of Hamilton College, pre- 
sided at the meeting. Nearly twenty communications and essays were received. Com- 
mittees were appointed on a large number of important topics, who made Reports during . 
the sitting of the Convention. The Convention was resolved into a State Lyceum, Hon. 
Stephen Van Rensselaer, President ; Charles Bartlett, Utica, Recording Secretary ; A. B. 
Johnson, Utica, Corresponding Seeretary ; Walter King, Treasurer, and 12 Curators. 

In the month of September, 1830, the friends of the University of the city of New 
York, appointed a committee, consisting of the Rev. Drs. Matthews and Wainwright, 
Hon, Albert Gallatin, and John Delafield, Esq. to invite a meeting of literary and scientific 
gentlemen, on behalf of the University, to confer together on the general interests of letters 
and liberal education. Accordingly on the 20th of October, about 100 members took their 
seats in the Common Council Chamber. Rev. Joshua Bates, D. D. of Middlebury Col- 
lege, was appointed President; Hon. Albert Gallatin, and Hon. Walter Bowne, Vice 
Presidents ; John C. Delafield, Esq. and Rev. William C. Woodbridge, Secretaries. The 
session was commenced with prayer by Dr. Wainwright. Dr. Matthews then addressed 
the meeting, setting forth more particularly the objects in view. 

The following were some of the topics which were discussed. The Universities in 
Europe ; how for can the systems pursued in them be adopted in this country. Organi- 
zation of Colleges in this country ; defects ; improvements, &c.; police ; best system of 
government. Advantages of a large city as the seat of a University. Importance of 
extensive libraries. Instruction by public lectures compared with recitations from text 
books. Necessity of educating classical teachers. Importance of adding a department 
of English language to Colleges. National, literary, and scientific society. Political 
institutions ; importance of the study of them to our youth. What religious instruction, 
if any, should be connected with the proposed University. Ought the Evidences of 
Christianity to be admitted as a partof the course of study. Should the Bible be intro- 
duced as a classic. Ought students to be confined to their classes. Best way to promote 
physical education. Uniform mode of pronouncing Greek and Latin. Ought a prepar- 
atory College to be connected with the University. 
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STATES TO WHICH THE STUDENTS AT VARIOUS COLLEGES BELONG. 


ANNUAL VIEW OF THE COLLEGES. 
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VIEW OF THE EXPENSES AT VARIOUS COLLEGES. 
From the Catalogues. 
WATERVILLE. 
Tuition, room rent, use of library, various incidentals, . . . . »« « « « $26 50 


Board, at &1 per week, for 39 weeks,. ©. 2. 2. 6 6 6 6 © © © © we e) 8900 
Fuel and lights, $4 50; washing, $5, . i are oe 9 50 
Books and furniture for a year, may be both ‘hired Redieet . . 5s e's 9 00 


Wh 2 cs ee OS 


DARTMOUTH. 
Tuition, $27; ordinary incidentals, $3; room rent, $7 50, . . «. « « - $87 50 
Board from 1 124 to $1 75 per week; averaging for 38 weeks, oe ot eo BD 
Wood, lights, and washing, . te eo eo wee eo oe Oo tae ee Se 9 00 





Total, . . . « . . $101 22 


Room rent, wood, and lights, are estimated on the supposition that two students occupy 
achamber. Other incidental expenses vary according to circumstances. 


MIDDLEBURY. 
Tuition, $20; room rent, $6; repairs, &e. $6, . ‘ 32 00 
Board (all in private families) averages about $1 33, for 39 weeks, is is . . . OO 
Laboratory furnished for seniors and juniors, 50 cents a quarter, . . .. . 200 


Total, . . . « + + $86 00 
This does not include wood, washing, &c. 


WILLIAMS. 


Tuition, $8 per term, $24; room rent, library, &c. $9,. . . . $33 00 33 00 
Board from 1 to $1 50 a week, or, fora year, from. . . . . . 39 00 to 58 50 
Washing, from 124 cents to 25 cents,or from . . . . . . . « 4 874to 9 75 
Wood from $1 50 to $2 percord,orfrom ... . . . . « . 2 624to 3 50 





Total, from $79 50 to 104 75 


The amount of incidental expenses will vary according to the habits of different 
individuals. 


AMHERST. 
College Bills, . . - « « «$4200 42 00 
Board (all in private families) ‘from $1 to $1 "50a week, - « «+ « 40 00 to 60 00 
Fuel and lights from $6 to 88 per year, . . . oo « oe eo COM SO 


Washing from 12 to 20 cents per week, . . . . . « « « « « 5 O0to 8 00 








Amount per year, $93 00 to 118 00 


The expense for books is comparatively trifling. Any student can procure good board 
for about $1 per week. 


HARVARD. 
Instruction, library, lecture rooms, steward’s ieee roomrent, . . . $90 00 
Board for 42 weeks at $1 75 per week, . . ps 6 6 3-36 ee 
Text books, $12 50; special repairs, about $3 00, ce se ee + 6 ew 
$179 00 
Wood ready for use is delivered by the University for about $7 50 per cord. Wood 


unsawed is about $6 per cord. Washing is from $3 to $5 per quarter, The price of 
rooms in private houses is from $25 00 to $40 00 per annum. Board in town from $1 75 
to $3. Students find their own beds and furniture. 


Brown. 
- Board in commons, from $1 50 to $1 61 per week. For the steward’s salary, $2 per 
term. Whole bill in commons may be stated at from $58 to $68 per annum, which added 
to the bill for tuition, room rent, use of library, &c. will make about $120 per annum. 
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VALE. 


Treasurer’s bill for tuition, $33; room rent, $9; ordinary repairs, $2 40; general 
damages, sweeping, Kc. about $3 30; for recitation rooms, about $1 30, 
Treasurer’s bill as above, . . .- «© «© © «© «© «© « « - 8 49 00 49 00 
Board in commons, for 40 weeks, from . . . . . « «© «© « « 60 00to 70 00 
Fuel and lights, from . as + s & © @ 6 «.@ 6 & W 8 0Oto 16 00 
Use of books and stationary, from... . 1. 1. 6 «© © © « « 5 00 to 15 00 
Use of furniture, bed and bedding, ae a a ae ae 5 00to 15 00 
Washing, from $8 to $18 ; taxes in classes, from $5 to $7, . . . 13 00to 25 00 





Total, . . . « «140 00 to 190 00 
No students are permitted to take lodgings in town, except when the rooms in college 
are not sufficient to accommodate all. 
HAMILTON. 
Board from $1 to $1 50 per week, . . . « « « «© «© « « + $39 00 to 5S 00 
Room rent, 89 per annum ; contingencies, &3, . . . . . . « 12 00 12 00 
Tuition in senior and junior classes, . . . 6 6 «© «© + «© + + 680 00 30 00 





Amount in these two classes, . . . . . + « «+ «#81 00 to 100 00 
Tuition in sophomore and freshman, . . . . « «. «© + « « « 21 00 21 00 





Amount in these classes, from . . . . . . « «$72 00to 91 00 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
Tuition, $25 perterm, . . . . «© - «© © © © © «© © + -9TO 75 00 
Boarding, including washing, &c. can be had in the city from $2 50 
to $3 per week, for 42 weeks, . . . «© «. «© e «© «© + « 105 00 to 126 00 





Total, board and tuition, from . . . . . . « « $180 00 to 201 00 


WaAsHINGTON, PA. 
Tuition, $10 per session; in the English department, $8. The tuition, with 50 cents 


tax for contingencies, must be paid in advance. Board in town, from $1 to $1 50 per 
week, 
DICKINSON. 
Board from $1 to $2 per week, 42 weeks, say at $1 25, . . . . « « « $52 50 
Tuition, room rent, use of library, wood, &c. a a a ee ee 
Washing and lights, . . . . 2. «© © © © © © © © © © © © © ©) 10:00 


Whole expense for the collegiate year, . . . - « + « « $122 00 
Entrance fee, $5. 


HAMPDEN SIpNeEY. 
Board, $80. Tuition, $40. Room rent, $10. Steward’s hire, $3. Washing, $6. 
Fuel, $4. Lights, $3. Pocket money, $20. Total, $166. 
GrorGetown, Ky. 
Tuition, $25 per annum, one half payable at the beginning of each session. $1 for 
fuel in the winter session. Board, washing, lodging, fuel and lights, can be obtained in 
private families for $75 a year. Total, $100 for all expenses, 





NOTES ON THE COLLEGES. 


WaTeRvILLE.—A mechanic’s shop has been erected, in which the students may ob- 
tain suitable exercise at all times of the year, and defray, in part, the expenses of their 
education. It is to be opened this spring. The philosophical apparatus was principally 
procured in London, at an expense of $1,500. A good chemical apparatus has also been 
procured. The students have access to libraries, containing above 1,000 volumes. An 
— just completed, is connected with the College, and contains between 40 and 50 
Students. 


DartTMovuTH.— Since the last year we have introduced the study of natural history, 
and lectures on geology. Our third daily recitation has been lengthened, so that the time 
of the students is fully occupied. An instructer in modern languages is daily expected. 
Material improvements are contemplated in several of the departments, and a change in 
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the publie examinations and exhibitions, by which we hope to do away the great evils of 
a wrong ambition, and inordinate competition, and deprive the students of every chance 
of reputation and influence except ‘ pro meritis.’ 

“ Our students have just now commenced reform with an excellent spirit in regard to 
their diet. Several boarding houses have been opened upon the principle of strict tem- 
perance, and perhaps fifty or sixty young men have good living for $1 00 to $1 124 per 
week. It may be understood, that boarding may now be had in our most respectable 
families for SL 00, the student consenting to a moderate, but in all respects sufficient 
bill of fare, and which will ensure the ‘mens sana in corpore sano.’ ’’—Pres. Lord. 

MippLeeury.—Any students, who wish to pursue mathematical studies beyond the 
required course, receive private instruction from the professor in that department. Assist. 
ance is also furnished to all, who wish to obtain a knowledge of the Hebrew, French, 
German, Spanish, and Italian languages. A mechanical shop has recently been erected 
for the purpose of enabling students to obtain regular exercise, and is in successful Opera- 
tion. The usual expenses of a liberal education are very much diminished by the ample 
library of the Beneficent Society, from which indigent students are, gratuitously, fur- 
nished with text books. 

WiLiL1aAms.—* About twenty individuals, who have recently become pious, have not 
connected themselves with any church.” The income of the charity funds is sufficient to 
pay the term bills of twenty-five students, and is applied to the payment of them, wholly 
or in part, according to the number and necessities of applicants. Half of this is alike 
applicable to all indigent young men of merit, whether designed for the Christian minis- 
try or not. Beneficiaries under the care of any charitable society, or ecclesiastical body, 
pay nothing for tuition, which is either remitted or paid out of the charity funds. To 
those intended for the ministry, charitable assistance is rendered, in various ways, by be- 
nevolent societies in Williamstown and elsewhere. 

AmueERstT.—Efforts are making to increase the library and the philosophical appara- 
tus in this College. Several thousand dollars will soon be expended for this object. 
The tuition of beneficiaries of charitable associations, and of other indigent pious youth, 
preparing for the ministry, is wholly paid from the fund appropriated to that purpose. On 
every Thursday afternoon, is a Bible exercise in the freshman, sophomore, and junior 
classes. ' 

Harvarp.—The University is open to persons who are not candidates for a degree, 
and who desire to study in particular departments only. They must sustain a good moral 
character, have the necessary previous information, and consent to be subject to the rules 
of the University. Military exercises are allowed on Tuesdays and Thursdays, from 12 
to 1 o’clock, or after evening commons; with music not oftener than every other time, 
and liberty of a parade on the afternoons of exhibition days. About 3,000 select volumes 
were procured in London for the library last year. Among them are the Edinburgh and 
Irish see ry complete. The theological library amounts to 1,500 volumes; law, 
to 2,500; medical, 1,000 ; public, 30,500; total, 35,500. 

Brown.—Any young gentleman, of good moral character, may, without becoming 
a candidate for a degree, be permitted to pursue, with the several classes of this 
institution, such branches of study as his parent or guardian may select, under the direc- 
tion of the officers of instruction, and subject in all other respects to the rules of the Col- 
lege. The philosophical apparatus is extensive and complete. The instruments were 
constructed by distinguished artists in London and Paris. 

YavLe.—Students who wait in the hall are allowed their board, and those who occupy 
the recitation rooms, save their room rent and fuel in winter, and receive a small com- 
pensation in summer. A cheap boarding house is opened, under the direction of the 
steward, for those students who wish to board at a lower rate than it is furnished in 
commons. The price of board here is about &1 25. By a resolve of the corporation, a 
sum not exceeding $1,000 a year, is appropriated to the relief of indigent students, and 
the encouragement of merit. 

CoL.umMBiA.—Ten students are attending a scientific course, from which the classics 
are excluded. 


University or PA.—The modern languages are taught by approved instructers, at 
a moderate additional expense. Those students who are seriously deficient, are not 
allowed to proceed to a higher class, and incompetent students are dismissed from the 
institution. 


Dick1nson.—* The present faculty was organized last May. At the time of our 
entering on our offices, we found only 14 students remaining in the institution. This de- 
pression was owing to the fact that during an entire session there was but one professor 
in the College, and a large number of students, in consequence of this, left it to enter 
other Colleges. Within the first seven months of our appointment there were 22 applicants 
for admittance, of whom 16 were approved and suffered to enter. In September last, a 
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class of six graduated; two have taken dismissions, and one has been cut off from the 
College. We have now 21 students. There are several applications for admittance in 
the spring. We have introduced a rigorous system of government, and of close inspection 
of the students. The College is under the influence of no sect. The religious instruc- 
tion of the students is intrusted to the President. There is preaching every Sabbath 
morning in the chapel, and a Bible recitation in the afternoon. There is a Temperance 
Society in the College, to which a large majority of the students belong.” —Pres. How. 


WasHInGTON, Pa.—This institution commenced operations, under the new organiza- 
tion, last fall, and has just closed its first session. Number of students, 47. A professor- 
ship of English literature has been established, with a view, more especially, of educating 
and preparing young men for taking charge of common schools. John L. Gow, Esq. is 
appointed professor. The Legislature of the State have appropriated $500 per annunn 
for five years, to aid the institution in carrying this design into eflect. 


CoLuMBIAN.—This institution is in the way, it is stated, of being relieved of its 
embarrassment in respect to funds. It is confidently expected that assistance will be 
furnished by Congress. 


Hamppen Stpney.—There is a preparatory school attached to this College. Con- 
nected with the College there are individuals who pursue a scientific course, omitting 
the study of the Latin and Greek, and devoting the whole time, three years, to the 
various branches of science and English literature. 


WasHinGTon, VA.—This College is in the vicinity of Lexington, in the county of 
Rockbridge. ‘* A new Faculty have been organized, who are prepared to receive stu- 
dents, and carry them through a complete course of instruction.” The common classifi- 
cation of the students into freshmen, sophomores, juniors, and seniors, has been abolished, 
and the institution has been divided into four departments, classical, ethical, mathematical, 
and chemical, each to be superintended by a professor. Students are allowed to enter any 
one or two departments, and to pursue the studies in them so far as may suit their views, 
but no one can have a degree, but by taking a thorough course. Provision is made for an 
immediate enlargement of the buildings, and the philosophical and chemical apparatus. 


CHARLESTON CoLLEGE.—For some statements in reference to this institution, see 
the Quarterly Register, No. 12. The whole number of students, of all grades, and in all 
the departments of the College, is 225. 


University or GeorGc1a.— One of our college buildings, containing the library 
and mathematical apparatus, was consumed by fire last October. The building was 100 
feet by 40, and four stories, of brick. Library burnt, about 2,500 volumes of very 
valuable books. Mathematical and astronomical apparatus burnt was not valuable. Our 
philosophical apparatus, which is very valuable and complete, was not injured, being in 
another house. Our Legislature have made provision for rebuilding the house burnt 
down, which is expected to be completed during the summer. The Legislature, also, at 
their last session, increased the permanent fund of the institution, so as to make the 
annual income $14,000, besides tuition. It was before, only $8,000 and tuition. The 
object of this increase is to establish two or three new professorships, and have an annual 
surplus also for library, apparatus, and buildings.”—Pres. Church. 


University or NAsHvVILLE.—* This institution, though chartered in 1806, did not 
assume a regular college organization until 1825. It is now in a very flourishing condi- 
tion, and its prospects as fair and promising as its best friends could reasonably desire. 
The lads in the preparatory department are not included in the number of undergradu- 
ates.” —Pres. Lindsley. 


GREENVILLE.—“ The reason why we have so few graduates is, that a very large 
majority of our students stop short of a full course of study. A sentiment is very prevalent 
in this country, that the time and expense necessary for obtaining a knowledge of the 
learned languages, would be more profitably expended in obtaining other knowledge. 
We have no systematic plan of exercise. Our remote situation from the great eastern 
cities, and the scarcity of our means, in a great measure prevents us from keeping pace 
with the improvements in science that are making in more highly favored portions of the 
country.”—Pres. Hoss. 


GrorGetown, Ky.—This College has very recently commenced operations. Rev. 
J. S. Bacon, President; Rev. N. N. Whiting, prof. lang.; T. F. Johnson, Esq., prof. 
math.; S. Hatch, M. D., prof. chem.; W. Craig, A. M., tutor; Wm. F. Nelson, precep- 
tor prep. department. No class has graduated. Number of students, 70. The College is 
12 miles from Lexington, Ky., on the Cincinnati road, and 17 from Frankfort, on the 
Maysville road. The College has a well selected library, and a considerable chemical 
and philosophical apparatus. 
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CenTRE.—This College is now in a flourishing state. An extensive and valuable 
apparatus has recently been procured. 

Aucusta.—This institution is in a very flourishing condition. It is in Bracken county, 
Kentucky, on the Ohio river. Its first commencement, as a College, was held in 1829. 
Connected is an academic department. 

Western Reserve.—* In connection with this institution is a preparatory depart. 
ment, designed to answer the purposes of an academy. In this department are 30 stu. 
dents. The manual labor plan is in growing reputation. About one half of the students 
are active members of the Mechanical Society.”,-—Pres. Storrs. 


Mrami University.—* There is attached to the University an English scientific 
department containing 18 students, 16 of whom are from the State of Ohio, and 2 from 
the State of Kentucky. The grammar school attached to the institution contains 61 stu- 
dents. Of these there are 29 from Ohio, 9 from Kentucky, 8 from Louisiana, 3 from 
Missouri, 2 from Alabama, 2 from Mississippi, 2 from Tennessee, 2 from New York, and 
1 from Pennsylvania. A medical department has been organized, in which are seven 
professors, to be located in Cincinnati, which is to go into operation next fall.” —J. W. Scott, 
Sec. of the Faculty. 


Inp1ANA.—“ The institution was some five or six years in existence as an academy 
previous to 1829. We have monthly examinations of all the students on the studies of the 
month, and these examinations are so conducted as to show the degree of accuracy of the 
student even in minutia, by varying each time the points of inquiry. We have no system 
of bodily exercise other than what the students undergo in repairing to the College hall 
for prayers every morning by day-break from their lodgings, and at the different hours of 
recitation through the day. Bodily labor, I am thoroughly convinced, will not do, at least 
to any great extent, in connection with mental. Yet horticulture might answer; and we 
may, after we get fairly afloat, try it. We expect an apparatus, containing all that is 
essential, in the course of a few months. We have set our course of studies much higher 
than it is in the Colleges of our country generally. This is not the way, we know, to 
secure numbers, but it is what our judgment and conscience approve.”—Pres. Wylie. 

I.Lino1s.—Exertions are now making greatly to extend the usefulness of this 
institution. 





NEW COLLEGES. 


WesLeyAn University, MippLetown, Con. The regular course of instruction 
will commence in this institution on the third Wednesday in August, 1831. The com- 
modious buildings, recently occupied by the Military Academy, have been procured by 
the University. Rev. Wilbur Fisk, D. D. is President and professor of political, moral, 
and intellectual philosophy. Rev. W. C. Larrabee, is professor of languages. E. F. 
Johnson, Esq. of mathematics and natural philosophy. Isaac Webb, Esq. of history, 
rhetoric, &c. J. Barratt, M. D. of natural history. » modern lan- 
guages. 

New CoLLeGe 1n New York. The Baptists are taking measures to establish an 
institution in the Western part of the State. LeRoy has been named as the probable 
site. 


UNIVERSITY IN THE Crty or New York. This was formed by an association 
of gentlemen, who have subscribed the sum of $115,000 towards the object. The 
capital is divided into transferable shares of $25, each; and subscriptions are now making 
so as to increase the shares considerably. It is the object of this institution to advance 
science, literature, and the liberal arts, and to diminish the expenses of education among 
the people at large. It is a fundamental principle that no religious sect shall ever have 
a majority in its government. There is a council chosen of thirty-six members, of which 
Hon. Albert Gallatin, is Chairman; John Delafield, Secretary ; and Samuel Ward, Jun. 
Treasurer. Rev. James M. Matthews, D. D. is appointed Chancellor of the University. 





Most of the new States are taking measures to establish Colleges, within their re- 
spective territories. This is the case in Alabama, Mississippi, Missouri, Louisiana, and 
the Michigan Territory. Of the University of Alabama, established at Tuscaloosa, Rev. 
Alva Woods, D. D. late of the Transylvania University, is appointed President. 


Franklin College, at New Athens, Ohio, is in successful operation. A commodious 
and elegant building, sufficient to accommodate from one hundred and twenty-five to 
one hundred and fifty students, is nearly completed. 
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COLLEGES IN WHICH THE STUDENTS NOW IN THE THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARIES WERE EDUCATED. 
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RESIDENCES OF THE STUDENTS AT VARIOUS THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARIES IN THE UNITED STATES. 












Name of Seminary. 





Bangor, 

Andover, 

Cambridge, 

Newton, 

New Haven, 

New York, Prot. Epis. 
Auburn, 

Hamilton, 

Dutch Reformed, 
Princeton, 

German Reformed, 
Evangelical Lutheran, 
Western Theol. Sem. 
Prot. Episcopal, Virginia, 
Union Theol. Seminary, 
Southern and Western, 
Rock Spring, 
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| Delaware. 

| South Carolina. 
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| Rhode Island. 
| Ohio. 


| Massachusetts. 


| Maine. 
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NOTES ON THE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES. 


Bancor. This seminary is now entirely destitute of instructers. Rev. John Smith, 
D. D. professor of theology, lately died. We have copied from our last returns, 


New Hlampton. This institution is of a mixed character, academical and theo. 
logical. Mr. Farnsworth is principal of both departments. His duties in the aca- 
demical school are now so many, on account of its flourishing condition, that the instruc. 
tion in the theological department, is, for the present, suspended. 


Anpover. Students necessarily deficient in previous opportunities to study Hebrew, 
may prosecute that study at Andover, with good advantages for instruction during the 
autumnal vacation in each year. Should the number to be taught be much the same 
as for a year or two past, the price for instruction will not exceed in all $1 50 to each 
student. Board may be obtained in different families, at a price varying from $1 25, 
to $2 00 per week. The manual labor system is in very successful operation. A large 
amount has been saved in board, during the last term, by the voluntary abstinence of the 
students, who beard in commons, froin tea, coffee, &c. 


CambBrinGe. A religious service, with preaching, in which one of the students 
officiates, takes place twice a week. Once a week there is an exercise in extempora- 
neous preaching, in the presence of one of the professors, by the students in the two 
upper classes in rotation. 


Newton. This institution is at Newton, in the county of Middlesex, about seven 
miles west of Boston. It stands on an eminence, and commands a fine view of the city, 
harbor, and surrounding country. It has two principal buildings ; a mansion house, and 
a commodious brick edifice, 85 feet long, 45 feet wide, 3 stories high, with a basement 
containing 31 rooms. Candidates for admission, must be acquainted with Prof. Stuart’s 
Hebrew Grammar, and the first forty pages of his Hebrew Chrestomathy. Provision 
is made for a shorter course, which is ordinarily to be made up of the more important 
branches of English education. 


Yate. No charges are made for tuition and lectures. No funds have yet been 
granted to this school for defraying the expenses of indigent students. Board in private 
families may be obtained at from $1 25, to $175 per week. The time for admission 
is at the commencement of the first collegiate term. The students make use of the col- 
Jege libraries. 


Ertscopan Semrnary, New Yor« City. The property of this seminary 
amounts to $83,787 07; of this sum $20,931 38, is mostly in scholarships. The 
interest of the remaining sum, $62,855 69, may be applied to the current expenses of 
the seminary. The ordinary expenses of the seminary are about $5,000. The bequest 
of Frederick Kohne, Esq. of Philadelphia, amounting to $100,000, is not yet available. 


AvsuRN. Board is furnished at one dollar a week. Fire wood, at an expense not 
exceeding five dollars per year. Washing and lights as in other villages. No charge is 
made for the use of the library rooms, or furniture. The library exhibits a valuable 
selection of choice theological works. An important addition to it has been made during 
the past year. 


Hamitton. Students receive the whole of their literary and theological education, 
occupying six years, at this institution. 


Hartwick. We have no return from this seminary. 


The Associate Reformed Presbyterians have two theological academies, in Pennsyl- 
vania, under the name of the Eastern and Western Theological Halls, of which we are 
not now able to furnish any account. 


York. The Rev. Daniel Young, an assistant professor in this seminary, lately died 
in Georgia, deeply lamented for his valuable character and attainments. 


WeEsTERN, Penn. The edifice of this important institution will be completed in a 
few months. It stands on a beautiful hill, in the form of a ridge, one hundred feet higher 
than the waters of the Alleghany river. The main building is four stories high, and the 
wings three stories. It is one hundred feet long, and contains one hundred rooms, each to 
contain one student. The prospect from the building is delightful. 
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—x . |No 
‘ommencement of Medi- | **®’ | No. ‘. 
Vame. Gc cal I a of |p of Names of Professors. 
¥ 7 stud 











\ Jos. A. Gallup, W. Parker, D. Palmer, 

( PF. A. Willard, leet. 

{ Joho De La Matter, R. D. Mussey, P. 

i Cteepetend, James MeKean. 

P John C, Warren, James Jackson, Jacob 

ene 3d Wednesday in Oct. 91' 5 ; Bigelow, Walter Channing, John 
u ys | W.. Webster. 

New Hampshire Med. Sch. 1 wk. fm. last Wed. in Aug.| 98) 3 R.D. Maney, am CSeen, Ben). Hale, 


Medical School Univ. Vt. 40! 3 { Benjamin \ Jncoln, —- Sweetser, 


Waterville Clinical Sch. ‘Ist Thursday io March, 23} 4 


Maine Medical School, About the middle of Feb. | 99) 4 





i George W. Benedict. 
“ H. Childs, W. Parker, 8. W. Wil- 


on "aes Insti- ‘Ist Thursday in Sept. asl 6 on SS White, C. B. Coventry, 
Medical Inst. Yale Coll. |Last week in October, 69) 5 T Novi Talley gy Ives, 
Call of Physicinny a4 {at Monday in Nov. | 174] 6 | |B Beck, 3 Teirey. 4A. Sith A. Ih 
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NOTES ON MEDICAL SCHOOLS. 


WATERVILLE. This institution is connected with Waterville College, Maine, and es- 
tablished at Woodstock, Vermont, where the lectures are delivered. Fees for the course, 
forty dollars. Examination fee, twelve dollars. Matriculation fee, five dollars. The 
reading term commences one week after the close of the lecture term, and continues 
through the year. Fees, thirty dollars. Candidates for a degree must have studied 
three years with a regular physician ; attended at least two courses of lectures, obtained 
a competent knowledge of Latin, and must possess a fair moral character. 


Marine Mepicau ScuHoou. The lectures continue three months. Fees of ad- 
mission to all the lectures, fifty dollars. Graduating fee, ten dollars. No matriculation 
fee. The library is very valuable, and the anatomical cabinet is amply furnished with 
various preparations. A systematic course of instruction is given in the interval between 
the annual course of lectures. 


New Hampsurire. The lectures continue fourteen weeks. There are four lectures 
daily, and a part of the time five. Fees for the course, fifty dollars. Matriculation, two 
dollars. Surgical operations are performed gratis before the medical class, during the 
lecture term. Resident pupils are entitled to the privileges of resident graduates. 


MassAcuHusEtts Mepicau CoLieGce. The lectures are delivered in the Massa- 
chusetts Medical College, in Mason street, Boston, during three months, commencing on 
the third Wednesday in October. The students may find in the city, various opportuni- 
ties for practical instruction. The following are the conditions for a degree of doctor of 
medicine. Candidates must have attended two courses of the lectures delivered at the 
College by each of the professors. They must have employed three years in their pro- 
fessional studies, under the direction of a regular practitioner in medicine. Those who 
have not received an university education, must exhibit evidence of a competent know- 
ledge of Latin, and experimental philosophy. Each candidate must present a dissertation 
on some subject, written by himself. Every candidate must be examined separately by 
the faculty. Each one who is approved, may present himself as a candidate for public 
examination. If this examination is sustained, the candidate is recommended to the 
Senatus Academicus, who give the final decision. The anatomical department has a 
museum, esteemed the richest in the country, in preparations both healthful and morbid. 
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Berxsnrre, at Pittsfield, Mass. The reading term commences on the first Wednes- 
day in February, and continues to the last Wednesday in August, with an intermediate 
vacation of three weeks from the first Wednesday in August. Tuition for reading term, 
$35. Fee for the several lectures in the entire term, $49. Matriculation, $3, Li. 
brary, %1. Board, including washing, lodging, and room rent, $1 75 per week. 

Yaue. Lectures cotnmence in the last week in October, and terminate the last week 
in February. Froin 50 to 100 lectures are given by each professor. The institution js 
furnished with a library and an anatomical museum. The students have access to the 
library of the College, and to the cabinet of minerals. They may attend the lectures on 
mineralogy and geology without charge. The entire expense of a residence of four 
months, through the course, including fees and all expenses except clothing, is from 120 
to 150 dollars. 

CoLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS AND SurRGEoNs, city or New York. Lectures 
commence on the first Monday of November, annually, and continue four months. De- 
grees conferred by the Regents of the University, at the recommendation of the Board of 
Trustees. The college building is situated in Barclay street. The number of practising 
physicians and surgeons in the city of New York is over 400. 

MepicauL ScHoot, PHiLtapeLpnHta. The session for the Medical Lectures begins 
on the first Monday of November, and ends about the first day of March, ensuing. The 
commencement for conferring medical degrees is by a special order of the Board of 
Trustees, held generally about the first day of April. 

We have reccived no information in regard to the condition of the Medical College in 
Baltimore. 





LAW SCHOOLS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Law ScHooL CONNECTED witH HARVARD University. This school is under the 
immediate direction of Mr. John H. Ashmun, Royall Professor of Law in the College, who 
occasionally delivers lectures and makes examination of students. Mr. Justice Story, 
Dane Protessor of Law, resides in Cambridge, and during the intervals of his official 
duties, assists in the superintendence of the school, and gives lectures on the law of 
nature and nations, and upon maritime, commercial, equity, and constitutional law. 
The terms and vacations correspond to those of the College. Board may be obtained in 
commons at 81 75 per week. The fees for instruction are $100 per annum, for which 
the students have the use of lecture rooms, the library, and the privilege of attending 
all the public lectures of the University gratis ; with the opportunities of instruction in 
the modern languages, on the payment of $10 for each language studied. Gentlemen, 
who are graduates of a College, will complete their education in three years; those who 
are not graduates, in five years. 

Law Scuoo., New Haven. Number of students, 33. Hon. David Daggett, LL. D. 
professor of law. Samuel J. Hitchcock, Esq. instructer in the science and practice 
of law. The students are required to peruse the most important elementary treatises, 
and are daily examined on the author they are reading, and receive at the same time 
illustrations and explanations of the subject they are studying. They are furnished 
with the use of the elementary books, and have access at all times to the college libra- 
ries, and to a law library comprising every important work, both ancient and modern. 
The terms for tuition are $75 per annum. The course of study occupies two years, 
allowing eight weeks vacation each year. Students are however received for a shorter 
period. 

A celebrated law school at Litchfield, Ct. formerly under the care of the distinguished 
Judge Tapping Reeve, is now conducted by the Hon. James Gould. The law school at 
Williamsburg, Va. has but few students. The one connected with the Transylvania 
University at Lexington, Ky. has 24 students, and is under the direction of the Hon. 
Daniel Mayes, Professor of Law. 





COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 
ENGLAND. 
University oF CAMBRIDGE. The town of Cambridge is situated on the river Cam, 


51 miles north of London. The Roman name of it was Granta. It has a population of 
14,142 inhabitants, and returns two members to Parliament. According to some writers 
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the University was founded as early as 630; but the earliest authentic document relative 
to it, bears date 1229. 
The following is a list of the Colleges, and the time when they were founded. 


Name. Founded. 4s Vame. Founded. Name. Founded. 
Peter House, 1257 King’s College, 1441 Magdalen College, 1519 
Clare Hall, 1326 Queen’s “ 1448 Trinity “ 1546 


Pembroke Hall, 1343 Catharine Hall, 1475 Emanuel « 1584 
Gonville and Caius, 1348 Jesus College, 1496 Sidney Sussex “ 1593 
Corpus Christi, 1344 Christ e 1505 Downing “s 1800 
Trinity Hail, 1350 St. John’s “ 1511 Total, 17 Coll. and Halls. 
Previous to the erection of Colleges, the students resided in inns, provided by the 
townsmen for their reception, of which there were 34. The University is composed of 
a chancellor, vice chancellor, the masters or heads, fellows of Colleges, and students ; 
amounting in all (in 1823) to 4,377 members, and is incorporated as a society for the 
study of all the liberal arts and sciences. Every College is a corporate body, governed 
by its own statutes, but under the control of the common laws of the University. The 
government of the whole is vested in the Senate, and certain magistrates and officers of 
its appointment. All doctors and masters of arts are members of this body. Besides the 
fellows and the scholars, who are maintained on the foundations, there are classes of 
students called Pensioners and Sizars. The greater pensioners, are generally youn 
men of nobility and fortune, and are called Fellow Commoners, because they board with 
the fellows, while the others dine with the scholars. Both live at their own expense. 
The Sizars are indigent students, who receive benefactions called E-rhibitions. These, 
however, frequently succeed by merit to the highest honors and emoluments of the 
University. Three years’ study at the University are necessary for taking the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts, and four years more for that of Master. The nobility are entitled to 
degrees, without waiting the usual time. The number of students in 1823, was 1,800. 


Oxrorp. The town is situated about 54 miles northwest of London, at the confluence 
of two small rivers, the Isis and Cherwell, which almost surround the place. Oxford is 
of very remote antiquity. It was the residence of Alfred, and of his three sons. The 
University, it is said, was founded by Alfred. The following is a list of the different 
Colleges and Halls, the time when they were founded, and the number of members 
in 1822. 


Name. Founded. No. Mem. Name. Founded. No. Mem. 
University, 1249 188 Brazen Nose, 1511 399 
Baliol, 1268 183 Corpus, 1516 109 
Merton, 1264 121 Christ Church, 1524 695 
Exeter, 1314 234 Trinity, 200 
Oriel, 1326 246 St. John’s, 1557 204 
Queen’s, 1340 264 Jesus, 1571 149 
New College, 1386 125 Wadham, 1613 161 
Lincoln, 1427 102 Pembroke, 1620 137 
All-Souls, 1437 91 Worcester, about 1700 175 
Magdalen, 1456 159 


Besides the Colleges, there are five Halls, which are not endowed with estates. 

St. Mary, 72 members; St. Mary Magdalen, 120; St. Alban, 68; Edmund, 92; New 
Inn, 1. Total, 24 Colleges and Halls, 4,295 members. This was the whole population of 
the University. About 2,000 were members of convocation, and have votes on all sub- 
jects connected with the welfare of the University. In each College there are two or 
more tutors, who give separate lectures every day, exclusive of holidays and festivals. 
These exercises consist of translations from the Latin and Greek classics, and in exercises 
in divinity and logie. In Cambridge, mathematics takes the place, in a very considera- 
ble degree, of classics, and nearly supersedes logic. Dr. Watts’ logic is the work in 
general use in that science; also Euclid, Newton’s Principia, Plato, and Aristotle. A 
student pursues his studies for two years under the sole superintendence of his tutor, 
when he is required to pass his public examination, termed “ his responsions.” If suc- 
cessful, he returns to his usual course of study, and at the expiration of about two years 
more he claims his bachelor’s degree, by giving in two Latin and two Greek authors, 
the whole of Euclid, Logic, and the four Gospels. An examination in these will suffice 
for his degree. If he be desirous of taking honors, as they are termed, he may give in 
the whole range of classic authors, Newton’s Principia, and the Politics and Rhetoric of 
Aristotle, and the whole subject of Divinity. If his answers are perfectly satisfactory, he 
is admitted “ first classman ;” if not, in proportion to the excellency of his answers, he is 
rewarded by a second or third class-ship. Out of a number from one to two hundred 
not more than five or six gain the first distinction. At Cambridge a separate rank is 
created for the most distinguished scholar, under the title of Senior Wrangler; the stu- 
dent next to him in ability being entitled Junior Wrangler. A residence of sixteen terms 
VOL. III. 
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more, or about eight years in all, is necessary before application can be made for a 
Master’s degree. Twelve terms added to a Master’s degree, a candidate can claim his 
bachelorship of faculty, that is a bachelorship of law, physic, and divinity. After studying 
16 terms more, or about 19 years from the commencement of his education, he can de- 
mand his full honor as Doctor of Divinity, Law, or Physic. Of the professors, 5 are ap- 
pointed by the king, 11 in the manner named by the statutes of the founders of the pro- 
fessorships, and 7 by the vice chancellor and the heads of houses. 23 in all. 


Lonpon University. This University was established on the 11th of Feb. 1826, 
The object of its friends is more fully to meet the demands of the age in reference to 
scientific instruction, and matters of business and utility, than the old Universities can, 
The capital is from £160,000 to £200,000. The main body of the building was com- 
pleted at an expense of £86,000. The annual current expenses of the institution, during 
the first year, were about £5,500. It began with abovt 600 students. Large libraries, 
anatomical museum, chemical and philosophical apparatus, &c. have been procured, 
The academical session commences on the first of Nov. and closes about the middle of 
July. The students of medicine have ample opportunities for attendance on the great 
London hospitals. Some difficulties, of a serious aspect, have arisen among the pro- 
fessors, warden, and council of the University, but we believe they are now in a state 
of amicable adjustment. 


Kina’s Cotuecer, Lonpvon. This College owes its existence to the establishment 
of the London University. It differs from the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge in 
being open to persons, who are not members of the Established Church, and in some 
other particulars. The principal and professors, except the teachers of Oriental litera- 
ture, and of the modern languages, must be members of the Church of England, and all 
resident students must attend the service of that church. The lectures, which all the 
students are required to attend, embrace religion and morals, classical literature, the 
lower branches of mathematics, natural philosophy, English literature, modern his- 
tory,&c. The lecturers receive a regular salary and an additional compensation, pro- 
portioned to the number of students in the classes. Lectures in various other subjects, 
of a higher nature, are given, where the attendance of the students is optional, and where 
the lecturers are paid wholly by the students. A preparatory department is connected 
both with this College and with the London University. 


Eton CotueGe. Celebrated classical schools have existed for a long time at Eton, 
Westminster, Winchester, &c. Eton is 22 miles northwest of London. The College was 
founded in 1440, and contains 70 king’s scholars, from 300 to 250 independent scholars, 10 
choristers, besides inferior officers, &c. The library is large, the revenue amounts to 
£5,000 per annum. 


Bristot CotieGce. This College is founded on the same general principles as the 
King’s College. The exact sciences and the Latin and Greek languages are considered 
to be indispensable. It is supposed that the whole annual cost of an education, to the 
nominee of a proprietor, will not be more than £18 or £20. Theological instruction in 
the principles of the Church of England is afforded, but attendance to be optional with 
the students. 


ScHooLs AND CoLLEGEs OF THE DissENTERS. Highbury College. This seminary 
was first instituted at Mile-End, in 1783, removed to Hoxton, in 1791, and from thence to 
Highbury, in 1826. It has for its object to bestow a liberal education for the Christian 
ministry on young men, whose views of Christian doctrine and church order agree with 
those of congregational churches in general. Candidates must be single men, 18 years 
of age, or upwards, with a knowledge of elementary English studies, with Virgil, Greek 
Grammar, &c. Evidence of hopeful piety is also required. The Latin, Greek, Hebrew, 
Chaldee, and Syriac languages are studied. The students preach after the first year. 
Rev. Ebenezer Henderson, and Rev. Robert Halley, are tutors. Number of students in 
June last, 28. Whole number educated for the ministry, three hundred and ae 
among whom are the Rev. Drs. Morrison, Philip, Payne, Harris, Styles, Clunie, Town- 
ley, Burder, Fletcher, Andrews, &c. &e. At Newport Pagnel is an evangelical insti- 
tution. Rev. T. P. Bull, tutor; six students. At Exeter, the Independents have a the- 
ological seminary, under the Presidency of the Rev. G. Payne, LL. D. author of the 
Elements of Mental and Moral Science. About four miles from Durham is a Roman 
Catholic College, erected in 1807, with 120 pupils. At Bristol, the Baptist Education 
Society has 20 students. The tutors are Rev. T. S. Crisp, and W. Anderson. At Wy- 
mondley, Herts, is Wymondley College, founded by Mr. Coward, which educates 20 
students of the Independents. Rev. Messrs. Thos. Morrell, and W. Hull, tutors. Ches- 
hunt College, founded by the Countess of Huntingdon, educates 20 students. Messrs. 
Kemp and Foster, tutors. The Roman Catholics have a College, called Old Hall Green, 
in Hertfordshire. The Roman Catholic College at Stoneyhurst, is the most considerable 
Catholic College in the kingdom. At Blackburn, is an Independent Academy for the 
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education of pious young men for the ministry. Rev. W. A. L. Alexander, tutor. Ho- 
merton College, for educating men for the ministry, is under the care of the Rev. Dr. 
John Pye Smith, and W. Walford. It educates 20 students. The Hackney dcademy, is 
principally supported by the Calvinistic Methodists. There is a Baptist Academy at 
Stepney. Rev. W. H. Murch, tutor. The Mill Hill Grammar School educates 120 
scholars. At York is the Manchester College, for the education of Unitarian ministers. 
Rev. Charles Wellbeloved, tutor. Near Sheffield, is the Rotherham Independent Col- 
lege. Rev. C. Perrot, Rev. Thos. Smith, tutors. Of the 4irdale Independent College, 
Rev. W. Vint is tutor. Of the Baptist College, Bradford, Rev. W. Steadman, D. D. 
and B. Goodwin, are tutors. 
WALES. 


North Wales Independent Academy, Newtown, Rev. Messrs. Davies and Bowen, tutors, 
Congregational Academy, at Newaddluyd, Rev. Thos. Phillips, tutor. Presbyterian Col- 
lege, Carmarthen, Rev. David Peter, and D. L. Jones, tutors. Welch Baptist Academy, 


Rev. Mr. Thomas, tutor. 
SCOTLAND. 


UNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN. This University consists of two Colleges, ‘‘ King’s and 
Marischal’s,” which, though quite distinct, form one University. There are about 150 
students in each of the Colleges. 


Sr. ANpREws. The town, St. Andrews, is 39 miles from Edinburgh, on the Firth of 
Tay. It contains 3,000 inhabitants. The University was founded in 1412. The number 
of students at both the Colleges, has never been known to exceed 300. It does not now 
amount to 200. 


Giascow. The population of Glasgow, in 1821, was 147,043. The University of 
Glasgow was founded by William Turnbull, Bishop of Glasgow, A. D. 1450. The col- 
lege buildings, and the houses for the accommodation of the professors, are very exten- 
sive, having a front of 305 feet to the high street, and 282 feet from east to west. About 
1,400 students are now connected with the University. The establishment at present, 
consists of a Lord Chancellor, Lord Rector, Dean of the Faculty, principal, and 17 pro- 
fessors. The students are arranged into classes, according to the studies which they pur- 
sue, as the philosophy class, logic class, &c. Dr. William Hunter, of London, be- 
queathed to the University his whole Museum, one of the most valuable collections in 
Europe, of natural history, paintings, medals, anatomical preparations, books, &c. All 
the Scottish Universities are equally open to students of all denominations. The number 
of students in theology, is 200, under the care of the Rev. Dr. M’Gill. A more thorough 
course of theological education is pursued, than at any other place in Great Britain. 


EpinspurGH. This University was founded in the year 1582, when there was only 
one professor. All the different branches of literature, science and philosophy, are now 
taught in this seminary. The total number of students, is about 2,000. The library con- 
sists of more than 50,000 volumes. The medical school has long been one of the most 
celebrated in the world. 

The high school, the principal grammar school of the city, was established in 1578, 
There are, besides, the faculty of advocates, and the royal Colleges of physicians and 
surgeons. The Sessional School, at Edinburgh, under the care of Messrs. Wood and 
Pillans, has deservedly attracted much attention. The system is a well digested com- 
bination of a few good principles. The fundamental principle is, “that children when 
taught anything, should be taught at the same time to understand what they are about ; 
in other words, to arm them with two powers, the mechanical and the intellectual one.” 
The second principle is, “‘ that corporal punishment should seldom, or never be resorted 
to.” The third, “that every pupil in school shall, at all times, have something use- 
ful to do, and a motive for doing it.” 

The congregational dissenters have academical institutions for instruction in theology, 
at Glasgow, under the tuition of the Rev. Ralph Wardlaw, D. D. and the Rev. G. 
Ewing. The pupils also attend the University. Several other bodies of seceders have 
professors of theology for their students. 


IRELAND. 


Dusuin. The University of Dublin consists of one great College—“ Trinity College,” 
which is incorporated under the government of a Provost, seven senior and fifteen junior 
fellows ; the plan of education is very different from the one pursued in England. Ma- 
triculation is much more difficult, and according to the ability displayed in an examina- 
tion, every quarter, the student gains what is called his matriculation rank, and which 
nearly consists in giving his name precedence in the quarterly admission roll of the 
University. The most striking peculiarity is, that every student is allowed the privilege 
of choosing his own tutor. Fifteen junior fellows are employed as tutors. Sizars are 
those, who are furnished with gratuitous assistance in part. They are admitted to the 
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rivilege by a very rigid examination. There are sixty scholars in Trinity College, who 
eee stood the test of the most severe classical examination perhaps in the empire. Ip 
this trial, classics form the whole subject of examination. There are twelve professors 
in Trinity College. The College building is of Portland stone, of the Corinthian order, 
The depth is six hundred feet. 


SPAIN. 


The commencement of the era of learning in Spain, may be dated back to the time of 
Julius Cesar. The distinguished authors who flourished in that country between the 
fourth and thirteenth centuries, have been numbered at 210. The literature of Spain 
is much indebted to the Jews, 50,000 of whom were sent into that country by Hadrian, 
Schools for Latin and Greek were early established in Spain, and flourished down to the 
Moorish conquest. Almost eight centuries of war proved nearly fatal to Spanish litera. 
ture. The revival of learning began about the close of the tweltth century. The 
University of Salamanca was regarded for two centuries as a centre of light and influence 
in sacred and profane literature. Since the seventeenth century, literature has been 
declining. There was a temporary revival under Charles III. At the time of the 
French invasion in 1808, primary learning could not be said to exist in Spain. After the 
revolution, Cortes established a complete system. In 1820, when the constitution was 
restored, a spirit of activity was communicated to all the departments of education. In 
about twenty months, three fourths of the nation were supplied with the necessary 
primary schools for the instruction of children. 

The Universities were re-organized, and in all of them were founded Greek, Latin, 
and Hebrew professorships. A Central University was established at Madrid, which 
embraced all the branches of public instruction; and a Normal or Polytechnic school 
was formed, which would have been a noble nursery of teachers. But the whole system 
was entirely overthrown, together with the constitution, by the French troops, under 
the command of the Duke of Angouleme in 1823. Spain is now prostrate. The clergy 
rich, powerful, numerous, bigoted, inflammatory, prevent or obstruct the enlightening 
two thirds of the nation, on which they exert a direct influence, and continually threaten 
the remainder, which alone receives education or instruction. 


FRANCE. 


PotyTecunNic Scuoou or Paris. The object of this school is, to provide a con- 
tinual supply of men, capable of directing all public undertakings, whether civil or 
military, for the management of which, science is necessary. It was opened in Novem- 
ber, 1794. During the stormy times, which succeeded, it became subject to a great 
variety of changes. It presented, sometimes, the aspect of a military encampment, more 
than that of a school. At one time the whole body were expelled. The courage and 
patriotism which was displayed during “the three days” in July, 1830, are well 
known. The whole is directed under the authority of the Minister of War, by a 
governor, and sub-governor. It is the most celebrated school of instruction for civil 
engineers, which has ever existed. For thirty years past, no country has made equal 
progress with the French, in the practical arts, and this has been owing very much to 
the influence of the Polytechnic school. 

The whole system of schools and Colleges in France, for classical and professional 
learning is called the Université. This system includes, 1. The faculties of theology, 
law, medicine, science, and letters, which exist, either together, as at Paris, or separately, 
in some one or more of the larger towns. 2. Certain extraordinary institutions, as the 
College of France at Paris, where twenty-one courses of gratuitous lectures are given. 
3. Colleges. 4. Boarding schools, and classical schools, called institutions and pensions. 
5. Primary schools. This system is placed under the direction of the ministers of the 
interior, and a council of nine, called the “royal council of public instruction.” Under 
this council is a body called the “ inspectors general of study.” The acting head of the 
collegiate system, is called the Grand Master. The Colleges of France, are divided into 
the royal and common Colleges, the last of which are of a lower grade than the first. 
The royal Colleges of Paris, are five in number. The students in these Colleges are 
divided into internes and externes. The former board and study in the college. The 
latter are placed in boarding schools, so as simply to recite in the Colleges. The number 
of scholars, in the Colleges of Paris, during 1827, was about 5,000. Of these a con- 
siderable number came from the country. The classes are nine in number. The 
lowest may be entered with no classical knowledge, and without examination. The age 
is about ten. Each class is formed into two divisions, and is placed under two professors. 
The periods of recitation are at 8 A. M. and 2 P. M. The punishments for neg- 
lecting duty, are to write a lesson ten or twelve times over, to write eight hundred 
verses of Virgil, and the like, to be kept in durance several hours, &c. The professors 
in Paris have a salary of 3,000 francs and upwards. They have also a fluctuating salary 
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depending on the number of scholars. The price of an education in the College of 
Henry 4th, is 126 francs per annum. Those students who are lodged and boarded in 
Colleges, are kept very strictly. They are sometimes sent away for reading infidel 
books, which is made a crime of the first order. The only marked peculiarity of the 
French system as practised in the Colleges of Paris, is the union of the school and Col- 
lege system. 


SWITZERLAND. 


CoLtLeGE oF GenevA. This institution has undergone no material alteration, since 
the time of Calvin, under whose superintendence it was entirely remodelled. Its leading 
feature is that it embraces education, from the earliest childhood, to the time when the 
student completes his theological or legal education. It is open to all and entirely gra- 
tuitous. The institution is divided into two departments. The lower, designated by the 
name of College, consists of nine classes. Reading, writing, and spelling, are taught 
in the three lowest. The six others are exclusively devoted to the study of Latin and 
Greek. The upper department, called the academy, is subdivided into two sections. 
The one which receives its students from the lower department corresponds to our 
American Colleges. The students remain in it four years. The upper section em- 
braces the faculties of divinity and law. The course for each, being four years. 
Geneva, being the only considerable seat of learning where the Protestant religion is 
professed, and the French language spoken, attracts many students from France, and 
not a few from England and Germany. The principal merit of the institution, consists 
in the excellent choice of professors, which has almost uniformly taken place. They 
are appointed nominally by government, but in fact by public opinion. The compen- 
sation never exceeds $500, but the consideration attached to the place renders it an 
object of high importance, 


Scnoot At Horwytu. Fellenberg, the celebrated founder of the institution at 
Hofwyl, was born in the canton of Berne, in 1771. His mother, a grand-daughter of 
the celebrated admiral Van Tromp, was a woman of enlarged benevolence, and of 
sincere piety. She seized every occcasion to urge upon him the duty of relieving 
the unfortunate, and called upon him to unite with her to ask the divine aid in ex- 
ecuting the resolutions which he formed on this subject at an early age. The ardent 
feelings which she manifesed in his presence in favor of the Americans, during their 
struggle for independence, excited in him a peculiar interest in our country. The effects 
of a pious education were strikingly visible in his preservation from that spirit of infidelity, 
which at the close of the last century spread like a flood over the face of Europe. His 
own faith in revelation never wavered. In order to improve his health he gave up the 
delicacies of his father’s table for very simple fare, and employed that in doing good, 
which others wasted in luxury. He completed his studies in the university of Tubingen. 
In 1798, he joined his countrymen in opposing the French invasion. In consequence he 
was proscribed, a price was set on his head, and he was compelled to flee from Germany. 
Having come to the possession of an ample fortune, he resolved to form on his own 
estate, and on an independent basis, a model institution, in which it shouid be proved 


what education could accomplish for the benefit of humanity. His wife, and six of his « 


children, became devoted coadjutors in his benevolent plans. His great object was to 
elevate all classes of society, by fitting them better for their respective stations. He be- 
lieved it to be important to collect in one institution the rich and the poor. He purchased 
the estate at Hofwyl, a retired village six miles from Berne, and proceeded to make agri- 
culture the basis of his institution. He regarded it as best of all adapted to invigorate the 
body, and that, by elevating it upon scientific principles, and by leading directly to the 
First Great Cause, it would become a pursuit peculiarly fitted to purify and elevate the 
mind. By a system of four years’ experiments, his lands were made to yield fourfold 
their former produce, with an unintermitted succession of crops. His estate now com- 
prises 600 acres. But he made it an object to improve agriculture only that he might 
improve man. In 1807, the first building for the scientific institution was raised, and the 
number of professors gradually increased to 20. 

Hofwyl now comprises, 1. the experimental and model farm, some portions in the 
highest state of cultivation, and others in the process of gradual improvement, which sup- 
plies the wants of its population, amounting to about three hundred persons; 2. work- 
shops for the fabrication and improvement of agricultural implements, scientific apparatus, 
and clothing for the establishment; 3. a lithographic press, at which music and other 
things useful to the institution are printed ; 4. a scientific institution for the education of 
the higher classes; 5. a practical institution for those who are destined to a life of 
business, or whose circumstances are limited ; 6. an agricultural institution, for the edu- 
cation of the laboring classes, with two distinct buildings for boys and girls; 7. a normal 
school or seminary for teachers, which forms a part of this institution. In September, 
1829, there were 100 pupils in the scientific and practical institutions, and 117 in the 
agricultural, under the care of 40 instructors. A number of princes, and sons of noble- 
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men, have been educated at Hofwyl. Its 
great aim is to produce men and not mere 
scholars. \ts leading principle is to unite 
physical, moral and intellectual education, 
and to form all the faculties into one harmo- 
nious system, corresponding to the capacities 
and destinies of each individual. Great care 
is taken to provide for the health and invigo- 
ration of the body. The utmost watchful- 
ness is used in moral and religious education. 
The stimulus of rewards and punishments 
is never employed. The principle of emu- 
lation is not wanted. The most mild and 
paternal system of government has been 
sufficient to reclaim numerous outcasts. 
Only two expulsions were found to be ne- 
cessary in 14 years. Fellenberg has proved 
that the poor may receive a good practical 
education without interfering with the usual 
hours of labor.” 
GERMANY. 

The following facts, taken mostly from 
an able, and interesting editorial article in 
the two first numbers of the Andover Bibli- 
cal Repository, will present a full view of 
University education. All the Universities 
mentioned are in a greater or less degree 
on the German plan—though the first six 
are in Prussia; Bale is in Switzerland ; 
Strasburg is in France; Copenhagen is in 
Denmark; Dorpat is in Russia; and the last 
four in Austria. 

Name. Dateof estab. Students. Vols.inlib. 


Berlin, 1810 ~—«1,800 ~—«180,000 
Ionn, 1818 1,000 66,000 
Breslau, 1702 1,200 

Konigsberg, 1544 TH 60,000 
Halle, 1694 1,330 40,000 
Cireifswalde, 1456 160 50,000 
Erlangen, 1743 431 100,000 
Freiburg, 1457 600 

Giessen, 1607 500 30,000 
Gottingen, 1734 1,300 230,000 
Heidelberg, 1386 602 45,000 
Jena, 1558 5 to 600 100,000 
Kiel, 1665 333 

Leipsic, 1409 1,400 60,000 
Marburg, 1527 351 100,000 
Munich, 1826 1,854 400.000 
Rostock, 1419 150 80,000 
Tubingen, 1477 76 130,000 
Wurzburg, 1403 676 100,000 
Bale, 1459 100 36,000 
Strasburg, 1621 

Dorpat, 400 40,000 
Copenhagen, 1475 6107 80,000 
Vienna, 1365 515 80,000 
Prague, 1348 100,000 
Innspruck, 1672 

Pesth, 1780 1,710 


From the preceding statements it appears, 
that in the 19 Universities of Germany 
proper, there are on an average constantly 
more than 15,000 students, in a population of 
about 30,000,000. These are taught by 


* See a sketch of the life of Yellenberg, in the 
fifth volume of the American Encyclopedia—a work 
to which we are greatly indebted. See also Sketches 
of Hofwyl, in the American Annals of Education. 
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more than 1,000 professors and instructers. 
On the other hand, in a portion of the Austrj- 
an dominions, containing a population of 
18,000,000, there are four Universities, and 
about 3,600 students. If we inquire into the 
causes of this success in the German Pro. 
testant Universities—for only three out of 
the 19, Freiburg, Munich, and Warzburg, 
are Catholic, and these are now conformed 
to the Protestant model, we shall find them 
without difficulty. The first reason, and a 
very obvious one, is the small number of 
Universities in comparison with the whole 
population ; there being only nineteen for 
30,000,000. The fewer Universities the 
greater the concourse at each of them. A 
second reason is the fact that in Germany 
the intellectual energies have no outlet in 
the ordinary channels of an active practical 
life. in the whole of Germany there ex- 
ists no opportunity for addressing a public 
assembly, except from the pulpit. The pro- 
ceedings of all the courts of justice are pri- ° 
vate, and conducted mostly in private. Men 
of aspiring minds are driven to the culti- 
vation of literature and science. A third 
reason arises from the nature of the govern- 
ments, and the relation which the Universi- 
ties sustain to them. The German govern- 
ments are despotic. Every place of honor 
or profit is directly or indirectly dependent 
on the government. The Universities were 
established and are supported by the govern- 
ment. No one can ask for an office in the 
courts, in the church, or as a physician, un- 
less he has been at a University. This is a 
sine qua non. This is the great secret why 
the Universities are crowded, and why the 
great body of the students study with a dili- 
gence and perseverance, which are un- 
known in other countries. 


RUSSIA. 

The University of Petersburg, which in 
1826 had only 30 pupils, reckoned 177 in 
the year 1829. The number in the 8 gov- 
ernments connected with the university 
district of Petersburg, was 10,200. In Jan- 
uary, 1830, the University of Moscow cele- 
brated its 75th anniversary. The number 
of pupils was about 700; in the district, 
15,601. The number of pupils was 1,300 
more than in 1828. The number of in- 
structers was about 1 for every 18 scholars. 
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LEMUEL PORTER, ord. pastor, Baptist, Sidney, 
Maine, Dec. 16, 1830. 
PHILIP CHAMBERLAIN, ord. evang. Hebron, Me. 
Jan. 11, 1831. 
Tees RIGGS, inst. pastor, Cong. Gray, Me. 
an. 2b. 
HERVEY FITTZ, inst. pastor, Bap. Hallowell, Me. 


Feb. 16. 
EPHRAIM H. EMERY, ord, evang. Isleborough, 
Me. March 10. 
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ERDIX TENNEY, ord. pastor, Cong. Lyme, New 
Hampshire, Jan. 5, 1831. ? : 

ISAAC KNIGHT, ord. pastor, Cong. West Chester, 
N.H. Jan, 6. 

SAMUEL H. MERRILL, ord. pastor, Cong. Bar- 
rington, N. H. Feb. 23. ' 

DAVID PERRY, inst. pastor, Cong. Hollis, N. H. 
Feb. 23. 

BENJAMIN ROPES, ord. evang. Bap. Haverhill, 
N. H. March 3. 

ENOCH T. WINTER, ord. pastor, Bap. Bradford, 
N. H. Mareh 10. 

SAMUEL H. TOLMAN, inst. pastor, Cong. Merri- 
mack, N. H. 


CHARLES RAND, ord. pastor, Bap. Arlington, Ver- 
mont, Nov. 9, 1830. 

JEREMIAH HALL, ord. pastor, Bap. Westford, Vt. 
Feb. 2, 1831. 

JOEL K. GREEN, ord. pastor, Bap. Pittsford, Vt. 


Feb. &. 

DANA LAMB, ord. pastor, Cong. Bridport, Vt. 
Feb. 16. 

ALBERT STONE, ord. pastor, Bap. Waterville, Vt. 
Feb. 17. 


ELI W. TAYLOR, ord. evang. Cong. Rutland, Vt. 
Feb. 23. 

JAMES SUNDERLAND, ord. evang. Cong. West 
Harwich, Massachusetts, Dec. 22, 1830. 

ELI MOODY, inst. pastor, Cong. Granby, Mass. 
Dec. 29. 

PARDON G. SEABURY, ord. pastor, Bap. New 
Bedford, Mass. Dec. 29. 

BENJAMIN HALE, ord. priest, Epis. Newburyport, 
Mass. Jan. 6, 1831. 

ELBRIDGE G. HOWE, inst. pastor, Cong. South- 
wick, Mass. Jan. 26. 

ANDREW M. SMITH, ord. pastor, Bap. Westfield, 
Mass. Jan. 26. 

WILLIAM ADAMS, ord. pastor, Cong. Brighton, 
Mass. Feb. 2. 

WILLIAM HAGUE, inst. pastor, Baptist, Boston, 
Mass. Feb. 3. 

WILLIAM W. HALL, ord. pastor, North Marsh- 
field, Mass. Feb. 9. 

SAMUEL M. E. KITTLE, ord. pastor, Cong. Town- 
send, Mass. Feb. 16. 

SAMUEL H. PECKHAM, inst. pastor, Cong. North 
Haverhill, Mass. Feb. 23. 

JOHN BROWN, D. D., inst. pastor, Cong. Hadley, 
Mass. March 2. 

MOSES SAWYER, inst. pastor, Cong. Gloucester, 
Mass. March 2. 

EDMUND N. HARRIS, ord. pastor, Bap. Barnstable, 
Mass. March 2. 

DYER BALL, ord. evang. Cong. Shutesbury, Mass. 
March 9. 

DAVID Ki*‘iBALL, inst. pastor, Cong. Plainfield, 
Mass. March 12. 

ASAHEL COBB, inst. pastor, Cong. Sandwich, Mass. 
March 31. 

JOSEPH A. WARNE, inst. pastor, Bap. Brookline, 
Maas. April 14. 

ADLAM, inst. pastor, Bap. Gloucester, Mass. 

JOHN WILDER, ord. evang. Bap. Becket, Mass, 


JOHN MORGAN, ord. deacon, Epis. Hartford, Con- 
necticut, Oct. 8, 1830. 

ALBERT COLE, ord. evang. Killingly, Ct. Dec. 1. 

GEORGE JONES, ord. deacon, Epis. Hartford, Ct. 
Jan. 16, 1831. 

LEVI H. CORSON, ord. deacon, Epis. Hartford, Ct. 
Jan. 16. 

JOEL R. ARNOLD, ord. pastor, Cong. Waterbury, 
Ct. Jan. 26. 

VERNON D. TAYLOR, inst. pastor, Cong. Litch- 
field, Ct. Jan. 26. 

= SACKETT, ord. evang. Cong. Litchfield, Ct. 

an. 26. 

GILES PEASE, ord. evang. Cong. Somers, Conn. 
March 22. 

ROMULUS BARNES, ord. evang. Cong. Guilford, 
Ct. March 22. 

ALBERT HALE, ord. evang. Cong. Guilford, Ct. 
March 22, 

MASON GROSVENOR, ord. evang. Cong. Guilford, 
Ct. Mareh 22. 
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WILLIAM KIRBY, ord, evang. Cong. Guilford, Ct. 
March 2. 

WATERS WARREN, ord. evang. Cong. Guilford, 
Cr. March 22. 

ALVA GREGORY, ord. evang. Bap. Weston, Ct. 
April 13. : 


JOHN G, TARBELL, inst. pastor, Ref. Dutch, Sand 
Beach, Cayuga Co., New York, Dec, 29, 1830, 

MARTIN L. TULLER, ord. pastor, Bap. Crowa 
Point, N. Y. Jan. 17, 1831. 

ERASMUS D. McMASTERS, inst. pastor, Pres. 
Ballston, N. Y. Feb. 23. 

ISAAC CRABB, inst. pastor, Pres. Groveland, N, Y. 
March 10. 

NORMAN FOX, ord. evang. Bap. Chester, N. Y. 
March 17. 

GEORGE FOOT, inst. pastor, Cong. Whitesborough, 
N. Y. March 23. 

ALFRED GATES, ord. evang. Bap. Hamilton, N. Y. 

CONANT SAWYER, inst. pastor, Bap. Jay, N. Y. 


AMOS CLEAVER, ord. deacon, Epis. Fredericks- 
burg, Virginia, Nov. 28, 1830, 

JOHN H. SAUNDERS, ord. deacon, Epis. Richmond, 
Va. Feb. 6, 1831. 

PAUL TRAPIER, ord. priest, Epis. Charleston, South 
Carolina, Dec. 19, 1830, 

DAVID MELHERAN, ord. priest, Epis. Charles- 
ton, 8. C. Feb. 24, 1831. 


JOSIAIIT S. LAW, ord. pastor, Bap. Sunbury, Geor- 
gia, Oct. 16, 1830. 


JOHN R. HUTCHINSON, ord. pastor, Pres. Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana, Jan. 16, 1531. 


THOMAS W. MERRILL, ord. evang. Bap. Detroit, 
Michigan, Feb. 2, 1831. 
W. L. BRECKENRIDGE, inst. poe, Pres. Maye- 
ville, Kentucky, Jan. i4, 1831. 
JOHN J. SHIPHERD, inst. pastor, Pres. Elyria, 
Ohio, Feb. 2, 183). 
Whole number in the above list, 69. 


SUMMARY. 

Ordinations .. . 47 Massachusetts .. 
Installations . . . 22 Connecticut ‘ 
New York. . .« 

OFFICES. Virginia... 
Pastors . . . . 42 South Carolina . 
Evangelists .. . 19 Georgia. ... . 





Deacons. . . - 5 Louisiana. . : 
Priests... - 3 Michigan .... 

Kentucky .. . + 
DENOMINATIONS. Ohio ..... « 


—_ 
pat es bas bet ts BD BD CO Se 


Congregational 29 

Presbyterian . - § DATES. 

Baptist . . . « . 22 1830. October . 2 
Episcopal . ... 8 November . 2 
Ref. Dutch . a December . . 7 
Not designated . . 4 1831. January .. 15 


February . . 18 

STATES. March... 18 
' Api «se. 8 

Not designated 5 


Maine ae. 
New Hampshire . 
Vermont... 


ann 








QUARTERLY LIST 
OF 
DEATHS 


of Clergymen and Students in Theology, and Mis- 
sionaries. 





JOHN SMITH, D. D. et. 65, Cong. Bangor, Maine, 
Prof. of Theol. April 17, 1831. 

THOMAS LANCASTER, at. 89, Scarborough, Me. 

NICHOLAS FOLSOM, et. 83, Meredith, New 
Hampshire. 

ELIAS FISHER, et. 82, Cong. Lempster, N. H. 


WILLIAM M’CULLER, et. 71, Ira, Vermont. 





G. ERSKINE, Pres. Caldwell, Vt. 
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JOHN REED, D. D. wt. 80, West Bridgewater, 
Massachusetts. 

JOUN FLAGG, Uni. Roxbury, Mass. 

EBENEZER WITHINGTON, wt. 62, Boston, Ms, 

THOMAS PAUL, et. 55, Bap. Boston, Ms. African. 
April 13, le3l. 


DANIEL CROCKER, et. 71, New Fairfield, Con- 


necticut. 


ANSON KINNY, et. 41, Meth. Livonia, New York. 
Dee. 21, 1630. 

CHESTER HINMAN, et. 32, Johnstown, Mont. Co. 
N.Y. Dee. 30. 

EPHRAIM HALL, wt. 32, Meth. Cherry Valley, 
Otsego Co.N. Y. Feb. 2, 1631. 

FREDERICK C. SH AFFER, Lutheran, New York, 
N.Y. March 26. 

WILLIAM WATKINS, Bap. Hannibal, N. Y. 
March 30. 

HARV Ly Y FISK, wt. 32, Presb. New York, N. Y. 

. Agent. 
HENRY CLARKE, et. 74, Bap. Brookfield, N. Y. 


JOSEPH CONE, wt. 38, of Philadelphia, died at 
sea, Pennsylvania. Jan. 4, 1831. 

THOMAS BROWN, et. 52, Bap. Great Valley, Pa. 
Jan. 17. 

RICHARD ALLEN, «t. 71, Meth. Philadelphia, Pa. 
African, March 26. 

ROBERT BLACKWELL, D. D. Philadelphia, Pa. 


YELVERTON T. PEYTON, e#t. 33, Meth. Balti- 
more, Maryland. Jan. 15, 1831. 

JOHN F. PETERS, et. 32, Frederickstown, Md. 
Feb. 12. 

JAMES M. BRENT, Meth. Hagerstown, Md. Feb- 


ruary 15. 
JAMES H. TELLER, Dutch Ref. Baltimore, Md. 


SALATHIEL TUDOR, wt. 42, Meth. Elizabeth- 
town, Virginia. Nov. 26, 1830. 

ROLFE, Charleston, South Carolina. Feb. 
24, 1831. 

ROBERT HALL, wt. 29, Charleston, 8. Carolina. 
March 4. 

ROBERT ALLEN, at. 51, Meth. Augusta, Georgia. 
Oct. 25, 1830. 

DANIEL YOUNG, Ger. Ref. Augusta, Geo. Prof. 
York Sem. March 6, 1831. 

SAMUEL DOAK, D. D. Pres. Knoxville, Tennessee. 

WILLIAM PETER, Meth. Epis. Bethany, Lllinois. 


EVAN BEARDSLEY, Springfield. State not spe- 
cified. 








SUMMARY. 
AGES. STATES. 
From 20to 30 = . . 1 Maine . 9 
30 #40. 7 New Hampshire ° 2 
40 50 1 Vermont 2 
50 ~=—«60 3 Massachusetts 4 
60 8670 2 Connecticut ... 1 
70 80 4 New York . 7 
80090 4 Pennsylvania . . 3 
Not specified . 12 Virginia .... 1 
Maryland . ... 4 
Total 34 South Carolina . . 2 
Sum of all the. ages 1265 Georgia . ° 2 
specified Tennessee we 
Average age . . S7h Illinois . . ... 1 
memes 2. te to sl 8 
Not specified . .. 1 
DENOMINATIONS. 
Congregational . . 2 
Frscbyterian ° 3 DATES. 
Baptist . . . .» 4 1830. November . . 1 
Methodist ... 8 December .. 2 
German —— 1 1831.January. .. 3 
Lutheran 1 February oe 4 
Dutch Reformed, 1 March a 
Unitarian, . ... | Apil. ... 8 
Not specified ° 13 Not specified . b 





GENERAL SUMMARY 


Of the ordinations, installations, &c. for the serex 
last quarters, or from August, 1829, to May, 183}, 
inclusive. 


Ordinations . . . 381 NorthCarolina . 
Installations . . .171 South Carolina 
Consecrations. . . I Georgia. . . , 
Institutions .. 2 Alabama 
Election of Bishops | 2 Mississippi. . 
Not designated . . 1 Kentucky .; . 


OFFICES. Ces ede « “s 
PE so 6k 2 ee BL Sa ce oe 
Evangelists . . . 142 Illinois .. ret 
Priests . . . . . 38 Michigan Ter. 


P . 
Deacons. .. . . 30 Louisiana ...., 


Rectors . . . . . 3 Notspecified . 


a te es 
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Missionaries . . - 10 DATES, 
Bishops . . ... 2 1629. May . 
Not designated 5 June . 
DENOMINATIONS. July 
Congregational . . 191 August... 
Presbyterian . . . 163 September. . 
Baptist . . .« « . 7 October . 
Episcopal . . . . 68 November 21 
Unitarian . ... 12 December . . 31 
Roman Catholic. . 5 1830. January .. 24 
Dutch Reformed . 26 av - » 2 
Not specified . . . 29 March -. 
STATES. Aei. ss « 
Maine. . . 30 May . - Hi 
New Hampshire . - « June... . 4 
Vermont... . 3l Jelp . 2-2. WY 
Massachusetts . . 123 August... 16 
Rhode Island... 8 September. . 34 
Connecticut o « 2 October . _ 
New York . - - 149 November. . 2 
New Jersey ... 15 December . . 18 
Pennsylvania . . . 34 1831. January. . . 15 
Delaware .... Il February .. 18 
Maryland . . s = March ° 18 
Dist. of Columbia <e Ret.. «2s * 
Virginia . ... 19 Not specified . 30 





GENERAL SUMMARY 
Of the deaths of Clergymen for the same period. 
AGES. Virginia ..+.s Hh 


From 20to30. . . 13 NorthCarolina . . 9 
30 40. . . 19 SouthCaroling . . U 
40 50... 7 Georgia. ...- 6 
50 60... 12 Alabama .... 4 
60 70. . . 30 Tennessee. ... 3 
70 80. .. 17 Mississippi. ... 1 
80 9. . . 2 Louisiana ....- 1 
90 100. . . 1 Kentucky .... 1 
Not specified . . 61 a s+ x gts : 
Sum of all the ages ) ., indigs «+ +» » 
specified . 7065 Missouri... . 1 
Averageage ... 58 gaa ae Aes : 
t Cd « « « 
DENOMINATIONS. Ate... 1 
Congregational . . 19 DATES. 
Presbyterian . . . 16 1999 May ....- 1 
Baptist . 1. 2. . . 2 . July eee 
Methodist tena August ‘ a 8 
Episcopalian . . . 14 September. . 2 
Dutch Reformed. . 4 October. . . 10 
Unitarian = November. . 1 
a Reformed . 2 December . . 8 
suutheran . . . . 1 4gg9, J en | 
Roman Catholic . . 2 Suisun a 
Friends i a ae, 
Not specified 52 Re. «6 8 
Students in theology 5 ee 
STATES. a 
Maine .. e 7 July . + +> : 
New Hampshire . . 10 August. - + & 
Vermont. .... §& September . - . 
Massachusetts . . 14 October . ae 
Rhode Island... 1 Novemiet + 4 
Connecticut . . . 19 December . - 3 
New York . . . . 35 1831. January . - 4 
Pennsylvania. . . 14 February . - 4 
Delaware .... 1 aoe. Bow 
Maryland . . . 10 ° - ~'° 
Dist. of Columbia 3 Not specified . 49 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


OBLIGATION OF PIOUS YOUNG MEN TO DE- 
VOTE THEMSELVES TO THE CHRISTIAN 
MINISTRY. 

A COMMUNICATION from an intelligent 
missionary among the heathen, is always 
entitled to an attentive perusal. The fol- 
lowing letter of Dr. Scudder, addressed to 
the Secretary of the American Education 
Society, from which extracts are given 
below, deserves to be read and _ pon- 
dered by every one who is praying and 
laboring for the salvation of a world lying 
in wickedness ;—but by none more seri- 
ously, than by those pious young men whom 
Jesus Christ is raising up, in this day of 
revivals, from the schools and colleges of 
the country, and calling to his service. Let 
all such young men read this communica- 
tion, and go into their closets and ask, 
Lord, what wilt thou have mer to do? 
Let ministers and public agents read it, and 
inquire whether they cannot take, imme- 
diately, some suitable measures, to direct 
the minds of pious and talented young men 
to their duty on this subject? The period 
is auspicious. A little exertion on the part 
of all the friends of Christ, at this time, will 
greatly increase the number of candidates 
for the ministry; and, no fear need be 
entertained that funds will be wanting to 
assist the indigent in obtaining an educa- 
tion. THE PUBLIC HAVE PRONOUNCED 
ON THIS POINT. 


Neilgherry Hills, Continent of 
India, June, 1830. 


My Dear Srr,—It little devolves upon 
us, shortsighted mortals, always to be pry- 
ing into the reasons of the conduct of Jeho- 
vah. As his dealings, however, are some- 
times of such a nature, as to call upon us to 
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institute inquiries into their cause, I have 
thought it not unbecoming to ask myself, 
What is the reason of God’s distinguishing 
our country, above every country in the 
world, in respect to the extent to which he 
has, of late, blessed it with revivals of reli- 
gion? Several answers to this inquiry have 
veen suggested to my mind. Among oth- 
ers, one which holds a prominent place is, 
that America may take a more distinguished 
part in the conversion of the world, than 
any other nation, by sending heralds to 
preach the everlasting gospel. * * * * 

The responsibility of your Society, it ap- 
pears to me, is peculiarly great; as great 
perhaps as that of any Society under heaven. 
The very name you have taken, * The 
American Education Society,” implies such 
responsibility. You have published to the 
world, that itis your grand design to pro- 
vide spiritual laborers to supply the “‘ entire 
wants of our country and the world.” In 
no country, as in ours, are there so many 
young men qualified from on high to become 
such laborers. The churches, for whom you 
act as delegates, point to these her sons, and 
tell you, they are ready to give them up, to 
be enlisted in your service. The great re- 
sponsibility of enlisting them, they have put 
upon you. If you do not do it, it will be in 
a great measure undone. If you do not do 
it immediately, the time will be gone for- 
ever. You are the persons (as far as human 
means are concerned) upon whom the sal- 
vation or damnation of millions depends. 
Awful responsibility! Enough, one would 
think, to make an angel tremble. 

Feeling, as I believe you do, the solemnity 
of your situation, it is a question, which you 
will be willing to agitate again and again, 
whether an effort greater than any which has 
ever yet been made, or which is likely to be 
called for in future times, ought not immedi- 
ately to be made to secure te the church the 
services of the most pious of our young men. 
As this guilty world has heen given to the 
Lord Jesus Christ, it is high time that he 
should take possession of his own. As the 
delegates of the churches, you are bound, 
as far as possible, to see that all the territory 
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possessed by his enemies be givenup. The 
only way in which you can do it is, to raise 
an army, and march with the captain of sal- 
vation at your head. 

The latest. account I have seen, states 
that there are about six hundred young men 
in all our Theological Sgminaries. If these 
were dispersed among the destitute places 
of our own country, they would be only one 
eighth part of what are needed. If among 
the heathen and Mohammedans, each one 
would have a charge of ten hundred thou- 
sand souls, Were the United States now 
in pagan darkness, and these six hundred 
equally divided among them and other na- 
tions without the knowledge of the Saviour, 
the proportion of the former would not be 
one toa State. O! how does the great ad- 
versary of God and man laugh at us, while 
he peoples his regions with the victims of 
eternal torment. 

A spark of zeal to preach the gospel, may 
now be hid in the breasts of thousands of our 
young men, and all it wants, for aught we 
know, is to be kindled into a flame, by some 
agent of the American Education Society, 
sent forth to beat up recruits, for the army 
of the Lord God of Hosts. When a general 
needs the ranks of his army to be filled, he 
sends his agents into every city, and town, 
and village, and his object is accomplished. 
Shall we see the army of the Lord destitute 
of soldiers, and not make use of similar 
exertions, in a cause of infinite importance ?* 


O let not the Saviour say of us, as he said of 
“The children of 


the people in his day ; 
this world are wiser in their generation, than 
the children of light.” I am acquainted 


with a person, in whose breast a spark of 


zeal to preach the gospel was hid for a long 
time. Before he entered upon his profes- 
sion, and for years afterwards, this spark 
seemed at times, as if it would be blown 
into a flame. <A powerful exciting instru- 
ment, however, was necessary. Such anin- 
strument was prepared, One day, while 
detained in his professional duties in a family 
for several hours, he took up a pamphlet he 
found there, entitled “ The Claims of Six 
Hundred Millions.” While reading it, the 
spark kindled into a flame, and burnt until 
he was constrained to bid adieu forever to 
his native land, in order that he might go 
up in the name of his Saviour, to take pos- 
session of land promised to him, by God the 
Father, and sealed in that ever memorable 
day, when he said, It is finished. 

In order that you may blow the latent 





* It appears to me, that Christians must go for- 
ward in evangelizing the world, just as if the whole 
work depended upon themselves. They must, how- 
ever, at the same time, remember, and never forget, 
“ Not by might, nor by power, but by my Spirit, saith 
the Lord of Hosts.” God the Holy Ghost alone can 
give the increase, and vanity of vanities be inscribed 
upon the exertions of every Society which detracts a 
hair’s breadth from the honor of this ever blessed 
agent, in the salvation of men. “I have planted, 
Apollos watered ; but God gave the increase.” 
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spark which may exist, into a flame, and 
endeavor to excite it in others, it appears to 
me, that in addition to the means now 
used, agents should be employed. Let your 
agents go and represent to pious young 
men,* the eternal torment awaiting hun. 
dreds of thousands in our own land, and 
hundreds of millions in this Eastern world, 
unless rescued by the gospel. Let them 
represent to each young man, the proba- 
bility (1 may say the absolute certainty, if 
he be faithful) of his being the instrument 
in rescuing souls from this eternal torment, 
Let them point out to him, that every day, 
while there are so few ministers of the Ose 
pel, fifty or sixty thousand die, who know 
not the Saviour. Let them endeavor to im- 
press upon his mind, that as he has given 
himself to his divine Master, without any 
reserve, and publicly sealed his vows at the 
communion table, he is no longer at his own 
disposal ; but is under the most solemn ob- 
ligations, if his services be needed, to de- 
vote himself to the ministry of the word. 
When by these and similar arguments, they 
have prepared the way, let them put the 
question to his conscience, In what way 
do you believe you can do the most good in 
the world, and thus glorify your Saviour ? 
I believe this question would make many a 
young man cry out, “ Wo is me, if I preach 
not the gospel.” 

While I deprecate the thought of intro- 
ducing any into the ministry, unless they be 
of * honest report, full of the Holy Ghost 
and wisdom,” I must also deprecate the 
thought, that we are quietly to sit down and 
say, if God has designed to bring forward 
young men for the ministry, he will do it, 
without any personal exertions on our part 
being necessary. Such conduct I consider 
quite as inconsistent, as that of a farmer 
would be, provided he were to say, God has 
designed to give me my food, therefore I 
will neither plough nor sow. Our divine 
Lord and Master did not act on this prin- 
ciple. Matt. iv. 18—22. Neither did the 
apostles, when they needed officers for the 
church. Acts, vi. 3. The conductors of 
Missionary, Bible and Tract Societies do not 
act on this principle. They feel that when 
they pray “ thy kingdom come,” it is their 
duty to send their delegates from house to 
house, for the purpose of endeavoring to 
excite others, to assist in building up this 
kingdom. Consistency requires, when we 
pray the Lord to provide laborers for the 
harvest, that we seek such laborers. On 





* Could each of these be furnished with such 
tracts, as The Claims of Six Hundred Millions, be- 
fore the interview, the object would be materially 
furthered. Should your circumstances be such, that 
you cannot employ a sufficient number of agents to 
visit all these congregations, tracts of this deserip- 
tion will be indispensable. They may, with the di- 
vine blessing, to a limited extent do the work of these 
agents. The reason why I say “to a limited ex- 
tent,” you will learn from what is said further on. 
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this account, I plead that the wants of a 
perishing world, and the obligations of every 
one, to do what he can for it, be personally 
presented before these young men in pri- 
vate, by agents sent from the American Ed- 
ucation Society.* Whether they will enter 
the ministry or not, we, of course, have no 
part in determining. This business they must 
settle, after deep meditation and much prayer, 
between God and their own souls. The 
reason why I Jay so much stress upon pri- 
vate personal exertion is, because I am per- 
suaded that unless it be done, the church 
will lose the talents of some of the best of 
her sons. We well know that those who in 
addition to the public duties of the sanctuary, 
labor personally with their flocks from house 
to house, are the ministers, who win by 
faith most souls to Christ. The case in hand 
is precisely similar. Public addresses on the 
subject, or such tracts as The Claims of Six 
Hundred Millions, have the desired effect 
upon some. But powerful as they are, un- 
less followed up by private personal exer- 
tion, in most cases, little or no effect will be 
produced. There are many young men, 
who of all others are most fit to preach the 
gospel, but who like one of the ancient 
servants of God, have formed so low an es- 
timate of themselves, that they never dare 
think of it. When this obtains, we are war- 
ranted in believing, that nothing but private 
personal exertions will induce them to take 
a proper view of the subject. The objec- 
tions they have formed, and which they 
consider valid, can neither be known nor ob- 
viated in any other way. What a blessed 
example has Jehovah Jesus given us, of such 
a procedure. How did he condescend, as it 
were, face to face, to reason with Moses, and 
remove one objection after another, in order 
to induce him to enter upon the work, for 
which he was designed. Exodus, chapters 
iii. andiv. A less powerful effort, humanly 
speaking, would have had no effect. 

I have said perhaps as much as I ought 
to say, on the subject of your employing 
agents; but I scarcely know where to stop. 
In my going out, and in my coming in, in 
my lying down, and in my rising up, I hear 
the cries of millions around me, begging for 
help. Their lamentable cries, at times, drive 
sleep from my eyes, and slumber from my 
eyelids. I have seen them, as it were, 
stretching out their hands te you, and heard 
them crying out, Hasten, while the day 
lasts, to send us that gospel, by which we 
and our houses may be saved. I have lis- 
tened with intense anxiety to hear what an- 
swer you would give. Ihave heard it. It 
was a heart-rending, an appalling answer. 





* Should it be said, that this plan of procedure 
will have undue influence upon their minds, I do not 
feel the force of the charge. Those who bring it, I 
presume, will not. object to public addresses, or 
tracts which urge the consideration of this subject. 
On what grounds they can object to one, and not the 
other, [ am at a loss to comprehend. 
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It was an answer which made hundreds of 
millions weep and cry out, Lost, lost, lost 


forever; for you told them, * Advancing 


with our present step, we can never over- 
take the wants of our own country, much 
less of the world. O when will the groans 
and dying agonies of a famishing world, that 
has long cried in vain for the bread and wa- 
ter of life, be heard, and the church ef God 
be roused to action.”” Were my soul about to 
burst its corporeal system, and take its flight 
to eternity, | would, with my dying breath, 
urge upon you the solemn and momentous 
consideration of the subject of this letter. 
If the measure be adopted, you will have 
the consolation in the last great day, when 
millions will be found on the left hand of the 
Judge, that none of them can accuse you for 
having neglected to do what you could, to 
deliver them from going down to the pit. 

It may be said, that though the plan I 
have recommended appears feasible, it can- 
not be accomplished for want of pecuniary 
means. It is true, there are lions in the 
way, whenever we attempt to do good, 
But we should remember that the “ Lion of 
the tribe of Judah” is there also. The 
walls of Jericho were in the way, when the 
children of Israel would go up and conquer 
Canaan. And though they stood strong 
enough to defy an army of Canaanites, they 
were shaken to the foundation, and crumbled 
and fell by the mere blast of a ram’s horn, 
and the shouts of the army of Jehovah, 
Eliot, equipped with an armor upon which 
was written, “ Prayers and pains, with faith 
in Christ Jesus, will do anything,” went 
forth alone against a host of Indians, and 
laid them prostrate at the foot of the cross. 
It appears that the American Education So- 
ciety has adopted the motto of this ‘* Apos- 
tle to the Indians ;”’ for they have declared 
(in reference to the ‘*‘ entire wants of our 
country and the world’’) their intention to 
extend their aid to young men of proper 
qualifications, ** even though they should be 
multiplied by hundreds in a year.” A noble 
resolution, worthy of an institution which I 
believe has the patronage of heaven. If 
your agents succeed in enlisting young men 
for the services of the sanctuary, let us not 
doubt, but trust that God will put it into the 
hearts of his people, to provide means for 
them to prepare for their work. Many, we 
may hope, will be found, whose parents are 
able to defray the whole expenses of their 
education. Where this is not practicable, 
your agents should not consider their work 
done, until by prayers and pains, with faith 
in Christ Jesus, they do their utmost to 
have provision made for them, in the places 
to which they belong. Where parents can 
do but little, their relatives in a body may 
be persuaded to help you with funds to sup- 
port them. If cases occur where no such 
help can be afforded, should your agents 
present these young men before their re- 
spective congregations, it will be no easy 
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matter for those who love the Lord Jesus to | the education cause. 
Such a saying, | has been performed chiefly by your excel- 


say, We will not help them. 
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This important work 


they would be very unwilling to have re- | lent agents, Rev. Messrs. Clark and Little, 


corded for examination at the final day. 

May He, in whose hands are the hearts of 
all men, dispose those, who are concerned 
in supplying a perishing world with the 
knowledge of the only Saviour, so to act in 
this matter, that, when they have arrived at 
the borders of eternity, instead of being tor- 
mented with the heart-rending reflection, 
that they have neglected their duty, each of 
them may be enabled to say, ‘* O Father, I 
have glorified thee on earth, I have finished 
the work thou hast given me to do.” 

With sincere regard, 
J. SCUDDER. 


P. S. You may think, from my having 
said so little on the duty of your agents ex- 
ercising ‘* Caution in selecting candidates 
for patronage,” that I am not sufficiently 
impressed with the importance of the sub- 
ject. For my views on this point, permit 
me to refer you to the 17th and 19th pages 
of your Eleventh Report. As far as the 


young men are concerned, your system of 


affording aid by loans will have a powerful 
tendency to make them cautious, how they 
lightly put themselves under your care. 
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Rey. FRANKLIN Y. VAIL, 





Secretary of Western Avency of Am. Ed. Soc. 


To the Secretary of the Am. Education Society. 
Cincinnati, March 28th, 1831. 

Rev. and Dear Brother,—In presenting, 
through you, my semi-annual report to the 
Directors of the American Education Soci- 
ety, I need not remind you that, owing to 
my absence from the specific work of my 
Agency, in the service of the Lane Theo- 
logical Seminary, between three and four 
months of the last half year, my present de- 
tails cannot now be so full and interesting 
as might otherwise have been expected. I 
trust, however, that the Directors will not 
have occasion to regret having given me 
permission to retire from their service, a few 
months at my own discretion, even though 
less has been thereby done directly for their 
institution, if it shall be seen, as we hope it 
will be, that this short agency has an impor- 
tant influence in raising up a great theologi- 
cal seminary at the centre of this mighty 
West, with an endowment of fifty thousand 
or sixty thousand dollars ;—an institution, 
in which our increasing hundreds of young 
men will, we believe, receive an education 
peculiarly fitted to the exigencies of the 
church and of the world. 

The operations of our Western Board of 
Agency, during the last six months, have 
been considerably extended—embracing 
Jarge sections of Ohio, Indiana, and Ken- 
fucky, never before occupied efficiently for 





of whose wisdom, zeal, efficiency and suc. 
cess, it gives us pleasure to speak in the 
highest terms, and whose continued labors 
in the service of the Society, are still greatly 
needed at the West. By the agency of 
Rev. Mr. Clark, all the churches connected 
with the Athens Presbytery, in this State, 
have been visited with very encouraging 
success. Every member of that body, we 
believe, is a cordial friend of the American 
Education Society, and every church visit- 
ed has given substantial and encouraging 
evidence of attachment to the principles 
and objects of our institution. A considera- 
ble number of Temporary Scholarships, be- 
side other donations, were secured, the par- 
ticular details of which you have, before 
this, received from Mr. Clark. Several 
other congregations, in this part of the 
State, have been visited by him with similar 
results. Rev. Mr. Little has occupied most 
of the State of Indiana in the immediate 
service of that Branch. Though most of 
these churches are in their infancy, having 
preaching not more than one half or one 
third of the time, and many of them are 
assisted in supporting their ministers by 
missionary societies ; yet it is to be said, for 
their commendation, that they have showed 
themselves exceedingly forward and efficient 
in this work—the depths of their poverty 
often abounding to the riches of their liber- 
ality. Twelve or fifteen temporary schol- 
arships have been secured already, and when 
the whole State shall have been visited, it 
is hoped that provision will be made for the 
support of all its indigent, and promising 
young men. Both these agents have, for 
the last few weeks, been laboring in Ken- 
tucky, by particular request of several of 
the leading ministers of that State, and with 
very encouraging success. As to the im- 
portance of permanent agencies generally, 
and especially at the West, we are fully 
satisfied that they are indispensable to the 
continued success of our benevolent instl- 
tutions ; and are the best possible economy, 
both as to pecuniary and moral result.— 
If we would have our work done, we must 
have a man on the ground every year to do 
it. We doubt not but facts on this subject 
at the East, correspond with facts at the 
West. Providence has opened an effectual 
door for our usefulness at the West. The 
great necessity of the American Education 
Society—the loud and urgent calls for its 
exertions, are here deeply felt, and call 
forth corresponding zeal and co-operations 
of churches and ministers. Young men, 
and the means of their support, are fast 
multiplying ; and we believe the time has 
fully come, when, to carry on our plan with 
the efficiency and success which the ex!- 
gencies of the church and of the West de- 
mand, it is necessary that we should have 
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one permanent agent for Indiana and Illi- 
nois, one for Kentucky, and one for Ten- 
uessee and Alabama. 

Visit to Beneficiaries. 

I have recently visited most of the bene- 
ficiaries of this Board in Ohio and in Indi- 
ana, and am happy to find them possessing 
such qualifications, and making such pro- 
gress in literary and religious attainments, 
as cannot but be highly satisfactory and en- 
couraging to their patrons. While we are 
especially gratified to see our young men 


rising both in general improvement, and in | 


the tone of their piety, we have peculiar 
pleasure in seeing an increasing disposition 
among them to make personal effort for 
their support, and to deny themselves many | 
little gratifications in order to save expense, | 
and draw as little as possible from the funds | 
of your Society. 

Distinguished Example of Benevolence. 


I have many facts to illustrate these re- | 
marks, but my limits will not now alle 7 
their insertion. Since my last semi-annu: || 
report, as well as on former occasions, ex- | 
amples of benevolence have occurred, in | 
raising scholarships and in securing dona- 
tions, which greatly encourage us in our 
work. One or two of which I will men- 
tion. In a former letter I mentioned an 
excellent brother, in this State, who gave 
me a donation of sixty dollars for our Soci- 
ety; and though I was not a little surprised 
and gratified at such a donation from a per- 
son living in the most humble circumstances, 
whose whole family (as is often the case 
with the most respectable families in a new 
country) lodged in the same room, you will 
believe that my surprise and gratification 
were not a little increased, when, on paying 
my second visit, some time since, to this 
beloved fellow laburer, I found that his 
heart had so much expanded since our last 
interview, by contemplating the pressing 
claims of our object, that he now wished to 
deposit seven hundred dollars more, in 
addition to his former donation, in the Bank 
of Heaven, for the use of our Institution, 
not doubting but he should receive an hun- 
dred fold in this life, as well as life everlast- 
ing in the world to come. Oh could all the 
affluent members of our churches, who live 
in their palaces, and fare sumptuously every 
day, enjoy, with this disciple of the wilder- 
ness, the luxury and blessedness of doing 
good, how soon would the Lord’s treasury 
overflow, and the world be converted. 


A flourishing Female Society. 


I have only room to advert to one other 
fact, and it is one which may illustrate the 
ability, and is calculated to call forth the 
efforts, of our female coadjutors in the edu- 
cation cause. I have before mentioned that 
the married ladies of this city had under- 
taken to educate two young men for the 
ministry, by the fruits of their industry. 
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| Though numbers of them had fears, at the 
beginning, that it might be difficult to re- 
deem their pledge, yet I am now happy to 
| be able to say that, such has been their suc- 
, cess, and the increase of their zeal, that 
| they have concluded to double their efforts, 
/and educate four instead of two young men, 
and have already nearly secured the accom- 
plishment of their praiseworthy object.— 
Should any of the female friends of this 
cause ask our ladies how they can obtain 
sufficient time from necessary avocations 
to do so much for one object, (for we would 
not have them suppose that our females are 
forgetful of other important  institutions,) 
they would reveal the secret, and answer 
their inquiry, by saying, * It is by gathering 
up the fragments (of time) that nothing be 
lost,” and by having “‘ a mind to the work.” 
Under the influence of these principles, sev- 
eral ladies pledged themselves, at first, to 
raise five dollars by their needles. Having 
now ‘a mind to the work,’ many frag- 
ments, formerly lost, are gathered up, and 
their subscriptions are not only doubled, but 
trebled ; and one lady, at least, who appears 
to have drunk deeply into this spirit, has 
been able, though with a dozen in her fami- 
ly, to increase her annual subscription to 
fifty dollars. And when I meet with these 
estimable helpers in the gospel, (as is some- 
times my privilege,) and hear them talk, 
and see them work, and witness their zeal, 
I am strongly persuaded that if the sisters 
of all the churches were to adopt these 
powerfully operative principles, the four 
thousand destitute churches of our land 
might speedily be supplied with pastors, and 
the messengers of mercy might be sent to 
all the dwellers on the earth. 


Fruits of the American Education Society. 


While on the subject of facts, as illustra- 
tive of these principles, | cannot forbear to 
mention two others—the first showing that 
our Society, in its beneficiaries, is raising 
up the most important and efficient support- 
ers and friends to this institution. In my 
late travels, at the West, I have enjoyed an 
intimate acquaintance with one of the sons 
of the Education Society. Finding he sus- 
tained so intimate and so endearing a rela- 
tion to our institution, I was anxious to 
learn his history ; which in few words was, 
(so far as relates particularly to us,) that he 
was taken from the plough by the Educa- 
tion Society, and encouraged to aspire to 
the holy work of the ministry. At the com- 
mencement of his education, in order to 
draw as little as possible from the sacred 
funds of the church, he once in the severity 
of winter, and through deep snows, travelied 
on foot on an agency, through Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, Vermont, and New York, a 
journey of nearly a thousand miles, some- 
times from thirty to forty miles in a day ; 
and though often nearly spent with fatigue 
and exhaustion, he could always say with 
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the holy apostle, in view of all his toils, 
none of these things move me. He at 
length, by encountering many stinilar diffl- 
culties, gained the desire of his heart—be- 
came the pastor of a beloved ftlock—was 
blessed with a revival—gave up his endeared 


charge in one of the most delightful towns 
of New England—having his heart strongly 
set on the salvation of the West, he gave 


his life to the great Valley—he is now 
among the most ardent of the friends of the 
American Education Society—has refunded 


two or three hundred dollars expended for 
his education—and is now, froin small means 
and strict Christian economy, supporting 
two young men who are preparing for the 
How many, aided by the Amer- 
ican Education Society. we may confidently 


ministry ! 
hope, will go and do likewise ! 


Importance of Agents. 


The other fact, alluded to, illustrates the 
important truth, that if we would have the 
education work done, some one must be 
When I first entered upon 
this work, at the West, a year and a half 
since, one Presbytery was found by which, 
with some difficulty, funds were raised to 
Every 
minister, though engaged in the education 
pressing 
calls among his own people, and the great 
business of raising up ministers was neg- 
Within the bounds of this same 
Presbytery, we now have about thirty schol- 
arships, and about the same number of 
young men looking forward to the ministry. 


sent to do it. 


educate one or two young men. 


cause, had his appropriate and 


lected. 


Rev. ANsEL R. CLARK. 


Mr. Ciark has been prosecuting his 
Agency in the West, with good success, 
A Report of his 


during the last quarter. 
labors will be given hereafter. 


Rev. Henry LIrTt.e. 
Extract of a letter dated 


Kentucky, March 23, 1831. 


THE next day after my Report, Dec. 22, 
I directed my course toward the interior of 
The first Sabbath I spent in Ohio, 
the succeeding seven in Pennsylvania ; was 
unwell one Sabbath; spent another at an 
Independent church near Cincinnati, and the 
three remaining Sabbaths I have preached 
Of the three last, I will make 


Indiana. 


in this State. 
no Report, until I have completed my Agen- 
cy, and returned again to Ohio. 

Although these little churches are in the 
wilderness, and are just struggling into ex- 
istence, they engage in the benevolent in- 


stitutions of the age with most gratifying 


liberality. We have only to request them 


to consider what their own situation was a 
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\few years ago, communicate a few such 


| facts as have fallen under their own obser. 


| vation, and present some of the motives to 
benevolence, to obtain a good subscription, 
| Indeed, Sir, if any man will spread out be. 
fore a company of Christians, the great State 
of Indiana, with four hundred thousand jp. 
habitants, a soil as rich as any part of the 
West, and only thirty-eight Presbyterian 
ministers ; not one to every ten thousand of 
this scattered population, and in connection 
with this view, point them to the young 
men in our churches, whom God has pre- 
pared by nature and grace for the ministry, 
and refer them to the success of the young 
ministers around them, and in conclusion in. 
quire, * Who knoweth whether thou art 
come to the kingdom for such a time as this ?” 
and if they “have this world’s good,” and 
the love of God dwelleth in them, they can- 
not withhold their liberal contributions. The 
subscriptions which I have obtained, are 
with scarce the exception of a dollar, either 
annual, or annual for seven years, and a 
precise time of year is specified in the con- 
stitution, or upon the subscription paper, for 
the payment. The following are the names 
of the places visited, and the sums sub- 
scribed by both gentlemen and _ ladies, 
Brownsville, $4100. Dunlapsville, $19 00, 
Connersville, $8 50. Shelbyville, $39 75. 
Greenfield, $44 75. Steel Settlement, 
$3750. Livonia, $18 25. Corydon, $500, 
tiyker Settlement, $67 93. Besides this, 
a benevolent individual gave me $75 00, 
with encouragement that he would repeat it, 
annually, for the term of seven years. He 
remarked, when he gave it to me, “I do 
not wish to hear from it, till the resurrection 
of the just.” From one gentleman, anda 
little child, I have also received in donations 
$1 50. Inall $387 58. Some of these 
subscriptions have been made, under cir- 
cumstances peculiarly interesting. One 
minister who lives in a log house, and has 
only three chairs, subscribed three dollars. 
Another brother in the ministry, who has 
very little earthly treasure which he can 
call his own, lives in a little log cabin, with 
one room, and no cellar or chamber. Pins 
are driven in a log on one side, and a rough 
board laid across making a shelf for his 
books ; on the other side, are similar shelves 
for his table furniture; the harder ware 1s 
set close in one corner, a chest of clothes in 
the other ; two beds stand in one end of the 
room, and the fire-place with no tongs or 
andirons, in the other. A few chairs and 
other necessaries make up the furniture of 
the little apartment, which is lighted by one 
small window, and yet, Sir, this good broth- 
er, without any form of invitation, most 
cheerfully subscribed $5 00, annually, for 
seven years. I do not write thus to cast re- 
flections upon the rich professors, who 
lounge upon gilded sofas in carpeted sitting- 
rooms, but to give you a true illustration of 
what many subscribers in Indiana have 
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done, and as a kind of prediction of what! about six weeks, during which time I col- 


we may expect from these fertile regions, 
when the first settlers have recovered a little 


from the embarrassment, incident to those | or pledged for the present year. 


lected about one thousand dollars, and 
nearly one thousand more were subscribed 
Gentle- 


who cut down the trees of a new country. | men’s and Ladies’ Associations were formed 
The man who gave me $75, reasoned thus. | in many of the towns, which will contribute 


If a wise, enterprising merchant should ex-| to our funds annually. 


After spending two 


pend $79, annually, for seven years, in| or three weeks on behalf ot the Society, in 
some article of trade, he would probably | and around Boston, I came into this State, 
succeed in his plans, and secure a good in-|(N. H.) for the purpose of exciting the 


terest. But if another, in the same time, 


should prepare a pious, enterprising youth | cause, 


for the ministry, it is quite as probable this 
youth will be instrumental of bringing sin- | 





attention of the people to the education 
After consulting with the Board of 
Directors of the New Hampshire Branch, 
it was thought advisable, that I should pro- 


ners to repentance, and preparing them for | ceed as I had done in other States, and form 


heaven, as that the former merchant would | 
be successful; and whether I live to enjoy 
either, | prefer the latter kind of interest. 
Oh that other rich men might learn to com- 
pute interest by the same rule. 





Rev. Wiitit1am CoGsweE.tu, 
General Agent for the New Eng. States. 


IMMEDIATELY after the Quarterly Meet- 
ing in January, | visited Hampshire County, 
Mass. for the purpose of awakening an in- 
terest in that portion of the community, to- 
wards the objects of our Society. I was 
very kindly received, and my labors were 
blessed. In the society of the Rev. Mr. 
Spencer, of Northampton, six Temporary 
Scholarships will, I trust, be sustained, and 
perhaps a seventh. The six Scholarships 
are to be called, the Stoddard, Edwards, 
Hooker, Williams, Spencer and Brainerd; 
and, should the seventh be subscribed, it 
was proposed to call it Mather, after the 
first minister of the place. This is a large 
sum of money for a single society to raise, 
from year to year, for this object, but not 
more than they have ability to raise, nor 
more than I trust they will feel it to be a duty 
and a pleasure to raise. Nor is it more per- 
haps than it would be expected that they 
should raise, when it is considered how God 
has blessed them with revivals of religion, 
from time to time, and that here Edwards 
lived, and Brainerd died, whose sepulchre 
is with them to this day. Most of the other 
towns in the county, have engaged in this 
cause, in a manner which well becomes 
them. It is hoped that as much as two 
thousand dollars a year, at least, will be 
raised in future for this object. Last year, 
not a hundred dollars, besides the interest 
ona fund devoted to this object, were raised 
and paid into the treasury of the County 
Society. Formerly, prejudices against the 
Education Society existed in the minds 
of many of the community. Now, I think 
it is otherwise. After the mode of educa- 
tion, pursued by our Society, was presented 
and explained, all objections and difficulties 
seemed to be removed, and the present state 
of feeling, in those towns which I visited, I 
believe to be good. I was in that county 








and organize Societies in each county, aux- 
iliary to the New Hampshire Branch. Ac- 


cordingly, 1 commenced operations in this 


manner. <A society of this description has 
been formed for the counties of Grafton and 
Coos. And although these counties are 
perhaps as feeble as any in the State, and it 
was thought, last winter, that not fifty dol- 
lars could be obtained here for this object; 
yet, in about three weeks, I have collected 
in money more than five hundred and fifty 
dollars, besides obtaining four Temporary 
Scholarships, and other subscriptions, and 
forming a number of small auxiliaries in con- 
nection with the County Auxiliary. The peo- 
ple seem to be much interested in the object, 
when it is fully presented before them. 
Those places which I have visited, have 
done well—far better than I, or any other 
person anticipated. The plan of operation, 
in respect to raising funds for the American 
Education Society, which I could wish to 
have adopted in New England, ts the follow- 
ing: Let each State have a society, auxiliary 
to the Parent Institution ; each county, aso- 
ciety, auxiliary to the State Society, and 
each town or parish, a society, auxiliary to 
the County Society. It is in vain to think 
of keeping up, for any length of time, an 
interest in the minds of the community, in 
relation to this or any other benevolent op- 
eration, unless some organization of this na- 
ture exists. Another part of this plan is, 
that the Directors of the State Society ap- 
point, annually, some one of the ministers 
in each county, to visit, during the year, the 
several towns, by exchanging with his 
brethren in the ministry, and present the 
subject fully before the people, and make 
what efforts may be deemed best, in refer- 
ence to the cause. In this way, objections 
to agents will be removed, but little or no 
expense will be incurred ; the ministers who 
engage in this service, will become better 
acquainted with the subject, and more 
deeply interested in it, and the people will 
be informed, and be excited to greater ef- 
forts on behalf of this cause. These labors, 


with what efforts shall be made in somewhat 
a general way, attended by a particular su- 
pervision of the whole concern, will, it ap- 
pears to me, best accomplish the objects in 
view. 


But in this and all other matters, in 
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relation to our Society, those who manage | ™ 
its affairs, need that wisdom which is protit- | 
And the divine direction | 
should be remembered, * Ifany of you lack | 


able to direct. 


wisdom, let him ask of God, that giveth to | 


all men liberally, and upbraideth not, and it | 


shall be given him.’ 


WANT OF MINISTERS IN THE WEST. 
THE re- 
cently received from the West, 
facts which ought deeply to affect every 
Although the remarks have 


following extract from a letter 
presents 


pious heart. 
particular reference to the Presbyterian 
church, there can be no doubt that, to a 
great extent, they are applicable to other 
Christian denominations connected with the 
portion of country described. The letter is | 
dated, Kentucky, April 9, 1831. 
facts, substantially, were communicated to 


us some time since, in a letter from a cler- 


The same 


gyman of high respectability residing in that 
State. 


Tue destitution that prevails in some 
parts of this State is painfully great. The 
following statements may be considered as 
undoubtedly true. There are between for- 
ty and fifty counties, fifteen of which are 
contiguous, in which there is not a single 
Presbyterian minister. Draw a line from 
M. rysville to Springfield, allow fifteen miles 
width on each side of that line, making a 
strip thirty miles wide, and this strip will 
contain more than two-thirds of all the 
Presbyterian ministers in the State. The 
portion of the State lying east of the strip 
contains seventeen counties, 
tants, and only two Presbyteriay ininisters. 
The portion lying west of the strip con- 
tains fifteen counties, 70,000 inhabitants, and 
seven Presbyterian ministers. Then, the 
Green River country, coinprising the whole 


of the State west of a line drawn from the | 


mouth of Salt River, touching the Cumber- 
land river in Cumberland Co., contains 
twenty-five counties, 250,000 inhabitants, 
and only four or five Presbyterian ministers, 

One statement more. In 1829, six coun- 
ties were explored by Agents of the Bible 
Society, and the following facts were ascer- 
tained. Two thousand two hundred and 
eighty-three families were visited, of whom 
970 were supplied with the Bible. Con- 
nected with these families, there were found 
14,283 souls, of whom 3,262 were under ten 
years of age, leaving 11,021 over ten years. 
Of these 11 021 over ten years old, 5,729 or 
more than half of the whole number, could 
rot read. There were found belonging to 
the Baptist church, 992 professors of reli- 
gion ; to the Methodist church, 662, and to 
the Presbyterian church, 121.—Total, 1,775. 
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INTELLIGENCE, 
AMERICAN Epucarion Society, 
Quarterly Meeting of the Directors. 
THE exhibits the 


following summary 


number of young men assisted by the Pa- 


} 

| 

| rent Society and its Branches, at the Quar- 
| terly Meeting held in April. 








Appropriated to 110 menin & Theo. Sem. 892.407 
23) do. 17 Volle ‘ges, 489] 

131 do 42 Ae ade ‘mies, 25329 

2 with Priv. Instructers, 59 
Total, 463 men in 67 Institutions, $9,817 


These totals are the largest ever present- 
The grand totals for the 


ed in one quarter. 


.| year will also be greater than at any former 


| period. 

| Reduced rate of appropriations in the first 
stage of education, to commence in Oc- 
tober next. 

The following vote was passed unani- 
mously, after full consideration of the im- 
portant subject to which it relates. It is 
are afforded for 


known that great facilities 
self-support, to young men in the first stage 
‘of study, by manual labor institutions, and 
_in other ways. The Board were convinced, 
| after making the experiment, that it is en- 
_tirely inexpedient to increase the sum for- 
merly allowed to beneficiaries in the first 
stage, which was twelve dollars per quarter. 
It was therefore resolved to go back to the 
rate of appropriation established in previous 
years, and to invite the several Branches to 
concur, if they should think proper, iu the 
saine arrangement, within their limits. 
The Resolution is thus expressed : 


Voted, That appropriations to beneficia- 
ries in the first stage of study, under the 
immediate care of the Parent Society and of 
such Branch Societies as may concur, be 
reduced to the former rate of twelve dollars 
per quarter, commencing with appropria- 
tions to be made in October next. 


The following Resolutions respecting Mr. 
CoGswELL, as General Agent, were adopted. 

The Board having learned with lively 
satisfaction, the judicious and zealous exer- 
tions of the Rev. William Cogswell, some 
time since appointed General Agent for 
raising funds in New England, and wishing 
that the system of organization so success- 
fully commenced by him, may be carried 
into complete execution under his superin- 
tendence, do hereby adopt the following 

















resolutions, as well with the view of in- 
creasing his facilities for the work assigned 
him, as of relieving the Secretary of the 
Society of a portion of his care and respon- 
sibility, and enabling him to discharge more 
fully other and important duties connected 
with his office. 

1. Voted, That the system of organiza- 
tion for raising funds in New England, be 
placed under the particular care and super- 
vision of Mr. Cogswell ; and that whatever 
intercourse it may be necessary to have 
with the Christian public, by correspon- 
dence or otherwise, for this purpose, be 
conducted through him as General Agent. 

2. Voted, That the commissions of 
subordinate agents, who may be appointed 
by the Board, or the Executive Committee, 
to labor in New England, shall be made out 
and signed by the General Agent to whom 
the reports of such agents shall be directed. 

3. Voted, That the General Agent report 
his proceedings quarterly, to the Secretary 
of the Society, to be communicated by him 
to the Board of Directors, at each quarterly 
meeting. 

4. Voted, That in the execution of this 
important trust, the Board cordially recom- 
mend Mr. Cogswell to the friends of the 
Society throughout New England, as an 
agent, in whose ability, discretion and fideli- 
ty, the Christian community may safely 
confide. 

—»—- 


ILuino1is BRANCH OF THE AMERICAN 
EpvucATION Society. 

In accordance with the recommendation 
of the Illinois Presbytery, a meeting was 
held in Wabash County, Oct. 13, 1830, with 
reference to the education of pious indigent 
young men, for the gospel ministry. The 
Rev. Joun MATTHEWS was called to the 
Chair, and Rev. B. F. Sp1nman was cho- 
sen Secretary of the meeting. The subject 
having been fully deliberated, it was unani- 
mously resolved to form a Branch of the 
American Education Society, and adopt the 
following 


CONSTITUTION, 
Of the Illinois Branch of the American Education 
Society. 

Art. I. This Society shall be called the Illinois 
Branch of the American Education Society. 
_ IL The object of the Society shall be to educate 
indigent pious young men for the gospel ministry, 
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as an auxiliary of the American Education So- 
ciety. 

Ii. Any person shall be a member of this Soci- 
ety, by paying into its Treasury the annual sum of 
one dollar or more ; and any person who shall pay 
ten dollars at one time, or twenty-five dollars within 
five years from the time of subscribing, shall be a 
member for life. 

1V. There shall be annually chosen by ballot, a 
President, Vice President, Secretary, and ‘Treasurer, 
who with seven others appointed for the purpose, 
shall constitute a Board of Directors, and shall con- 
tinue in office till others are chosen in their stead ; 
any five of them shall constitute a quorum for doing 
business. The Society may also elect, from time to 
time, such number of Honorary Vice Presidents as 
they may judge expedient. 

It shall be the duty of the Board of Directors 
to receive benefactions ; to take measures in concert 
with the Parent Society for raising funds; to exam- 
ine and receive beneficiaries; to make appropria- 
tions; and generally to conduct all the interests and 
concerns of the Branch; subject, however, to the 
general rules of the Parent Institution, and in con- 
formity with the essential principles of its Consti- 
tution. 

VI. Vacancies occurring in the offices of the So- 
ciety may be filled by the Directors, till there is 
opportunity for them to be filled by the Society at a 
regular meeting. 

‘Il. An annual meeting shall be held at such 
time and place as the Directors may appoint, for the 
choice of officers, for hearing the Report of the Di- 
rectors, and for any other purposes which the Society 
or the Board of Directors shall think proper. Spe- 
cial meetings may be called by the President with 
the concurrence of three other Directors, 

VIII. Alterations of this Constitution shall not 
be made except on the recommendation of the Board 
of Directors, and by a vote of three fourths of the 
members present at an annual meeting, or unless the 
proposed alterations shall have been submitted to 
the Society at a previous meeting. 


OFFICERS. 


Exinvu Wo cott, Esq. President. 

Rev. Huppert Loomis, Vice President, 
Davip B. Ayers, Secretary. 

James G. Epwarps, T'reasurer. 


Directors —Rev. Joun G. Berern, Rev. 
Juvian M. Sturtevant, Mr. Wo. C. Posey, 
Maj. PereER Cownover, Wm. H. Brown, 
es Rev. Joun Berry, and Rev. Joun M. 

LLIS. 


Honorary Vice Presidents.—Rev.Joun Mat- 
THEWS, Rev. Jonn M. Peck, Rev. Beng. F. 
SpitMAan, Anson Counins, Esq., Rev. Sre- 
PHEN Buiss, Rev. Joun Dew, Rev. Jonn 
BARBER, sen., Joun ALLEN, Esq., Hon, 8. D. 
Lockwoop, and Wan. CoLLins, sen. 


The first annual meeting was appointed 
to be held at Jacksonville, at the time of the 
College commencement, in August next. 

Western Observer. 


—g— 
ANNIVERSARY. 


Tue fifteenth anniversary of the AMERI- 
CAN EpucaATion Society, will be cele- 
brated in Boston, on Monday the twenty- 
third day of May, 1831. The members of 
the Society are requested to meet for busi- 
ness in the Vestry of Park Street Church, 
at four o’clock in the afternoon. Public 
exercises will be held in Park Street 
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Church, at half past seven in the evening, 
when extracts from the Annual Report 
will be read, and addresses made. The 
services having been assigned, by the com- 
mittee of arrangements, to the first day of 
Election week, before many will have ar- 
rived from a distance, it is earnestly hoped 
that the friends of the Society in Boston and 
the vicinity, will make special efforts to 
attend. The year which is about to close 
is the most favored which the Society has 
witnessed since its formation in 1815. The 
Report which is to be presented at the en- 
suing anniversary, will exhibit evidence of 
this fact, such as will encourage the friends 
of the Redeemer to engage with fresh zeal 
and new efforts in this great enterprize. 
E. CORNELIUS, 
Sec’ry of the Am. Ed. Society. 


-_ <>. — 


OPERATIONS OF OTHER EDUCATION 
SOCIETIES. 
Episcopal Education Society of Pennsyl- 


vania. 

WE are indebted to the author of a dis- 
course preached before the above Society, 
the Rev. Stephen H. Tyng, A. M. of Phila- 
delphia, for some interesting facts respecting 
the exertions of this Society to educate 
young men for the ministry. A school has 
been established in the State of Delaware, 
about three miles above Wilmington, upon 
the plan of uniting manual labor with intel- 
lectual attainments. The plan is thus de- 
scribed by Mr. Tyng, 


The Episcopal Education Society of Penn- 
sylvania, have purchased, at an advantageous 
price, a farm of about eighty acres of land, upon 
which they are now proceeding, under the bles- 
sing of God, to establish this school. And hav- 
ing put their hand to the plough, they hope there 
will he nothing to lead them to look back. In 
order to pay for this estate, to repair its build- 
ings, and to stock it for the purposes of the 
school, there must be made to the Society, a 
free gift from a liberal community, of six thou- 
sand dollars. When this is done, and they can 
place in the hands of the students, the proper 
advantages for their labor, tuey have no Locke. 
tion in their conviction, that the proceeds of the 
labor accomplished in the institution, will pay 
all the expense of boarding the students, The 
general outlines of their plan, I will, in their 
name, briefly Jay before you. Four hours in 
each day, are to be devoted by each student, to 
profitable Jabor, and six or more hours in the 
day, to study. ‘This labor will consist of agri- 
cultural employments, and mechanical pursuits, 
according to the individual character and capa- 





city of the student. The cultivation of the farm 
is expected to furnish a sufficient supply of com- 
mou articles of vegetable food, and a portion of 
the meat for the consumption of the family, eon. 
sisting of the private family of the superintencle ut, 
and not more than fiwenty-firve studeuts, boarding 
with him. And the various mechanical! opera. 
tions, consisting probably, chiefly of plain joiners’ 
work, and other work in wood, as affording the 
most healthful exercise, are looked to for a suf. 
ficient income, to purchase those articles of food, 
which ihe land itself cannot supply. In this 
division of the labor of the students, it is believed 
that their work will produce the amount of their 
board. Their books and clothing, must of 
necessity be provided for, from other sources, as 
in all cases of assistance now given by Educa- 
tion Societies, they are. ‘The instruction to be 
given, will be the proper classical and scientific 
preparation for theological studies, or for the 
duties of teachers in commor schools, or for the 
active duties of many other important stations in 
life. Though it is in reference to the wants of 
the church, that this plan is undertaken, to assist 
in supplying an active and qualified ministry, 
there 1s no designto make this the exclusive 
purpose of the institution. Young men of serious 
and industrious habits, and who prove themselves 
worthy of encouragement, will be received, 
though at their entrance they should have no 
particular views to the ministry of the gospel, 
Certainly, however, with the hope, that under 
the religious influence in which they will be 
‘ompentes their minds will, by the divine blessing, 
e turned to this matter. Scattered through our 
various Sunday schools, are to be found many 
youths, upon whom the Spirit of God has set his 
seal, but who are obliged to be placed at trades, 
or in other situations in which they may earn 
their own living, from inability to obtain that 
education, which their characters and talents 
deserve. At an institution like this, there will 
be presented to them, without charge to others, 
the very opportunity which they want, and 
which they ought to have, to prepare themselves 
for that theological education, upon which their 
minds are now unavailingly fixed. From these 
Sunday schools, where the characters of the 
young are known and tried, and which ought to 
be the nurseries of pious and zealous agents for 
the church, we may hope, in a large measure, 
to fill our school, with such youth, as afiera 
proper education, shall be an honor to the church, 
ae efficient laborers in the cause of Jesus Christ. 
When our Sunday schools are brought into this 
course of operation, they will be made, what 
they are now often styled, ‘the hope of the 
church.” They will be the first step of a thorough 
religious education, the seed-plot from which 
the most valuable and thriving plants may be 
transferred to another place of cultivation, open- 
ing to them the opportunity of perfect growth 
and profitable bearing. ‘These are the general 
outlines of this most important design ; ovd/ines, 
which require nothing but the spirit of Chris- 
tianity in our churches, to fill up, and adorn with 
all the beauty of a perfect reality. 





Northern Baptist Education Society. 

WE are happy to observe the prosperous 
condition of this Society, whose efforts to 
train up a pious and well educated ministry 
in the large and respectable denomination 
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with which it is connected, are becoming ; bear to lay before our readers, a few ex- 


more 
Ten new beneficiaries were received at the 
quarterly meeting in March, making 61 now 
under patronage. The Secretary of the So- 
ciety is the Rev. Ebenezer Thresher; and 
the Treasurer, Mr. John B. Jones. Office 
of the Society, (over the store of Lincoln & 
Edmands,) No. 59, Washington st. Boston. 
Board of Education of the General Assem- 
bly of the Presbyterian Church. 

A LATE number of the Education Re- 

porter contains a ‘ Serious appeal to the 


> 


Presbyterians of the United States” in be- 


half of the Board, urging, in an impressive 
manner, the duty of greater exertions to sus- 
tain its operations and to extend them wide- 
ly within the bounds of the Presbyterian 
church. The present number of beneficia- 
ries under the care of the Board, we are 
not able to state. 
—p—. 
REVIVALS IN COLLEGES. 

“ And it shall come to pass that before they call, 
I will answer ; and while they are yet speaking, | 
will hear.” 

In the brief address which was published 
in our last number respecting the annual 
concert of prayer for Colleges, the following 
remark occurs. ‘ It should deeply affect 
the hearts of Christians, that there are so 
few revivals of religion, at present, in our 
Colleges.” Since that sentence was writ- 
ten, the concert has been observed—and, it 
is believed, with more deep and general in- 
terest than for many years before. The 
object for which the day was set apart has 
continued to hold a prominent place in the 
prayers of the Christian community. And 
what is it that we see and hear? Twelve 
Colleges enjoy the reviving influences of 
the Holy Spirit, and three hundred young 
inen, it is hoped, have become disciples of 
Christ, who a few months ago were alienat- 
ed from God and devoted to the world! 

We cannot, in this number of the Journal, 
present even a general view of this most 
merciful dispensation of the Holy Ghost. 
The subject is too rich, and too important to 
be disposed of ina summary manner. In ad- 
dition to this, the fruits of the work are daily 
multiplying, and can better be described at 
a future time. We cannot, however, for- 





- | 2 . ° 
and more efficient and successful. | tracts from letters which have been received 
} . ° . ° ° 

within a short time past, on this most inter- 


esting topic. 
“ Vale College, April 20. 

“ You have already been informed of the ap- 
parent change in the religious aspects in this 
College, at the close of last term—the insti- 
tution of a Bible exercise conducted by Protes- 
sor G., and the daily meetings for prayer dur- 
ing vacation, together with seasons of private 
fasting and self-examination. 

* As illustrative of the connection between the 
faithful use of means, and the divine blessing, it 
may be proper to mention particularly what 
wemnsieed atthe beginning of the term. ‘The 
first church meeting was one of peculiar inter- 
est. ‘This was on Friday evening. The earnest 
inquiry was then instituted, What shall we do to 
secure the divine blessing ! The expediency of 
establishing meetings for social prayer, was 
suggested; and finally it was resolved, that all 
who felt desirous of a revival, should meet on 
Sabbath evening to pray for it, and to adopt 
such measures as duty might dictate. On Sab- 
bath evening the Bible class was ful/y attend- 
ed; after which, one individuzl was disposed to 
go and converse with Professor G., upon the 
subject of his soul’s salvation. ‘The meeting on 
Sabbath evening was well attended, and much 
interest was felt upon the sulject for which we 
met. Some facts were then disclosed evincing 
that there was a moving of the Spirit on the 
minds of the impenitent. ‘The duty of Christian 
conversation with them was recommended ; and 
while there were doubts as to the expediency 
of establishing “entry meetings” for prayer, 
all were agreed that they desired to see a revi- 
val vA religion, and that it was proper this fact 
should be made prominent, as one of which, as 
Christians, we were not ashamed, It was re- 
solved that ail the church be requested to meet 
at the next church meeting to pray for a revival, 
and that persons be requested to address the 
church on that occasion. On the next Tues- 
day, three of the senior class went to converse 
with Professor G., as anxious sinners. ‘The pro- 
posed church meeting was fully attended and 
very appropriately addressed by the President 
and Professor Fitch—the Holy Spirit seemed to 
be present. On the Sabbath it was thought 
expedient to have preaching in the evening. 
Some still doubted if there would be a full audi- 
ence. ‘The meeting was appointed, and to our 
great joy the room was full to overflowing. 
There was almost a breathless silence during 
the meeting. Sermon by Dr. Taylor, ‘‘ God 
so loved the world,” &c.—many were deeply 
affected. On the next evening, ten or twelve 
were disposed to attend an inquiry meeting. 
From this time there were no longer doubts as 
to the presence of the Holy Spirit. Before the 
next Monday, several were rejoicing in hope. 
In the evening of this day, there were forty-five 
inquirers. T'hus rapid was the early progress 
of the work; thus speedily was the blessing be- 
stowed when earnestly sought. 

“From this time inquiry meetings were held 
twice a week. Meetings for wrayer at the same 
time were attended by the dom. Preaching 
by Dr. Taylor, on Sabbath and Thursday even- 
ings. Bible evercise as usual, Occasional 
meetings for young converts, One day during 
the four day’s meeting was signalized by the 
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hopeful conversion of five or six students, four 
of the senior class; the largest number which 
occurred in any oue day. The whole number 
of conversions is estimated from one hundred 
and twenty-five, to one hundred and thirty, 
Nearly as many more are professors—making 
an aggregate of two hundred and sixty pious 
students. It is now some days since any con- 
versions have taken place. 

“The work has been characterized by perfect 
decorum—insomuch that imfidels could not re- 
proach, It was observed by one, that whilst he 
doubted whether all revivals might not be ex- 
plained upon the same principle as any popular 
excitement, yet he could not but admire the 
motives of Christians in this revival, and ap- 
prove their proceedings. 

“It may be predicated of the revival gener- 
ally, that persons have attended to the subject 
from a distinct and powerful conviction of divine 
truth upon their consciences, Ii some instances 
these convictions have been very pungent, and 
their joy quite extatic, It was remarked by one 
of the converts, that he formerly looked upon 
the journey of life as long and tedious, but 
now it had vanished to a point. He appeared 
to be so absorbed in the contemplation of future 
happiness as to have Jost sight of the intervening 
space. 

“Four united with the church at the last 
communion, dweniy are now propounded for 
admission at our iext.”” 


“¢ Middlebury College, April 12. 


“God seems to have come in a way we know 
not, and bestowed his grace beyond the measure 
of our faith. Among those who remained at 
College during the winter vacation, two, noted 
for their opposition to religion, were brought 
about the close of the vacation, to the acknow- 
ledgement of the truth as it is in Jesus. A few 
weeks passed without any apparent seriousness 
among the impenitent, or special spirit of prayer 
among Christians, * * * * * Saturday 


was appointed by the pious students as a day of 


fasting and prayer—the next Saturday approach- 
ed, aud that too was set apart for fasting and 
prayer, to prepare the way of the Lord in our 
hearts, Christians yg to humble them- 
selves aud repent. morning prayer meeting 
was held in College and in the village—backslid- 
ers, with tears, confessed their wanderings. The 
next Monday a three days’ meeting commenced. 
* & * * # * * HH * & & * These 
meetings were characterized by special prayer 
for immediate blessings; a plain, simple exhi- 
bition of truth, in which the necessity of immedi- 
ate repentance and submission to God, was 
urged. At the close of the meeting about one 
hundred arose for prayers. The female semina- 
ne academy, Sabbath, and infant schools, and 
the whole town, have in some measure been 
brought under the influence of the revival. The 
number of conversions I cannot now state ; there 
appears to be a willingness on the part of the 
impenitent to listen to truth, whether delivered 
to them publicly or privately. One student on 
Thursday morning urged his companions not to 
attend the meeting, but what a change ? Friday 
he was rejoicing in hope, and urged others to 
repent. Another on Saturday became excited, 
Sabbath day we trust he was sitting at the feet 
of Jesus in his right mind. 


FUNDS, 














FUNDS. 
Receipts into the Treasury of the American Edu- 
cation Nociety, and cf its Branches, from Jan. 
Ist, to March 31st, 1831. 
DONATIONS. 
Amherst, Ma. Ist Parish, coll. at Mon. Con- 


cert, by John Leland, Tr. 20 00 
Boston, Samuel T. Armstrong 1,000 00 
Yo. Men’s Aux. Ed. Soc., by Loren- 

zo S. Cragin, Tr. bal. for 1830 372 00 
Ladies of Salem ch. and ceng. 40 00 
From a friend, by W. J. Hubbard 5 00 
Friends, 1 00; 5 00; and 4 00 10 00 
Miss Watson, 10 00; friend, 5 00 15 00-1442 09 
Bedford, N. Y. tr. William Jay, Esq. 30 00 
Blandford, Ms. fr. E. H. 5 00 
Bullocks, N. C. Nutbush Ch., fr. Mrs. Mary 

Somerville, by Rev, Samuel L.Graham 10 09 
Cincinnati, Ohio, fr. Rev. A. R. Clark 10 47 
Chenango Falls, N. Y. fr. a friend 1 00 
Cavers, Scotland, fr. J. Douglas, Esq. by 

Rev. J. Wheeler, of Windsor, Vt. 24 00 
Charleston, 8. C. fr. Mr. Charles Clark, by 

S. & M. Allen 15 00 
Cazenovia, N. Y. from Luther Burnell, by 

Henry Hill 10 00 
Jonesborough, Tenn. from John Conan, by 

John G, Eason 7 00 
Kennebunk Port, Me. fr. Mrs. Phebe Lord 50 00 
Lisbon, Ct. fr.a friend, by Rev. B. Phinney 10 00 
Moffit’s Store, N. Y. fr. Paul Roberts, by 

Willis & Rand 50 
New Ipswich, N. H. by Rev. Chas. Walker 13 00 
Norfolk, Conn. fr. Joseph Battelle 5 00 
Providence, RK. U. fr. John Perrin, by 

Willis & Rand 4 50 
From a friend 5 00—9 50 


Presb. Branch of the Am. Ed. Soc. 2,500 00 
Royalton, Vt. by Rev. A. C. Washburn, viz. 

From Female Ed. Soc. 9 50 

Fr. N. W. Dewey 10 00—19 50 
Richmond, Va. by Rev. A. Converse, Agent, viz. 

Fr. A. B. of Richmond, 2 50, 


B. Brand, 2 50 5 00 
Fem. friend, 5 00; M. Left- 
wich, 2 00 7 00 
Rev. 8. Taylor, 300; M. 
Graham, 0 50 3 50 
Mrs. M. Sampson, 5 00; Rev. 
R. Burwell, 2 50 7 50 
J. Cromartie, 0 50; Eccles. 
3 00 3 50-—26 50 
J. Leftwich, 5 00; friend in 
Richmond, 1 00 6 00 
Widow P. Hopkins, 2 00; 
Mrs. Dr. Atkisson,400 6 00 
Mrs. M. Booth, 1 00; C. 
Goddard, 1 00 2 00 
A. Pendleton 50—14 50 


John Morrison, Richmond Co. N.C. 50 00 
J. H. Clark, 10 00; P.1., Ala- 
bama, 5 00 15 00 
Dr. Thomas W. Meriwether 5 00 
Mrs. Sheetz, 5 00; Mrs. S. 
Mills, 5 00 10 00 
Friend, 1 00; friend, 1 50 2 50-—32 50—123 50 
St. Johnsbury, Vt. fr. individuals, by J. P. 
Fairbanks, viz. 


Rev. J. Johnson, 1 34; Deacon L. 


Clark, 2 00 3 34 
Dea. T. Bishop, 1 50; P. West, 1 00 2 50 
J. P. Fairbanks, 1 00; E. Jewett, 
0 16 1 16—7 00 


Stephentown, N. Y. 1st Presb. cong. by Rev. 





Edwards A. Beach, 23 00 
Truro, Ms. fr. Samuel ilowe 3 50 
Waynesboro’, Geo. fr. W. Urquhart, by Wil- - 

lis & Rand 22 79 
Wilmington, Del. fr. a mother, “a thank- 

offering to the Lord for the conversion 

of a beloved son in college” 30 00 


—__-_o 


$4,391 72 
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Amount br. forward } . $4,391 72 

Windham Co, Conn., Char. Society North, 

proceeds of Mon. Concert, by Edwin 
Newbry, Tr. 


0 00 


Amount of donations $4,401 72 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


ston, George J. Homer 15 00 
nT a 10 00 
G. Odiorne 5 00 
E. Palmer 5 00 
M. Everett 5 00 
8. Coverly 5 00 
Mrs. e. Codman 5 00 
G. Shattuck 5 00 
Ww. Worthington 5 00 
J. Melledge 5 00 
Aaron Everett 5 00—70 00 
Braintree, Ms. Levi Wilde 5 00 
Carlisle, Pa. Rev. Sam’! B. Howe, 3 50 
Newbury, Ms. Samuel Newman 5 00 
Norfolk, Conn. Mrs. Sarah Battelle 5 00—-88 50 


INCOME FROM SCHOLARSHIPS. 


lst Dorchester, one year’s interest 60 00 
Vose, pln - 60 00 
Lathrop, interest fr. Dea. H. Smith, 

by 8. Lathrop 24 00—144 00 


REFUNDED BY FORMER BENEFICIARIES. 


Bal. of am’t loaned from No. 423 30 00 

244 7 50 

379 15 50 

43 11 10 

Part of am’t loaned 418 50 00 

20 20 00 

163 50 00 

9 70 00 

225 50 00 

317 22 00 

828 27 00 

210 10 00 

168 5 50 

152 30 00 

276 20 00 

339 345 5 

322 50 00 

Whole am’t loaned 117 32 00 

316 =—-:113 50 

150 104 50 

323 41 00 
From a former Beneficiary of a Br. 

Society 00 
Whole am’t granted, 50 00, with 15 

years’ interest, No. 6 100 00-1,245 10 


TEMPORARY SCILOLARSHIPS. 
Church in Long Meadow, in part, by Mr. 


FUNDS. 


LEGACIES. 


by &. Fletcher 


Concord, N. H1., T. W. Thompson, in part, 


INCOME FROM FUNDS. 


Dividend on Bank Stock 
luterest on money loaned 


Berxsnire Counry. 


Fr. Rev. E. W. Dwight, Richmond, 
on account of Richmond Tem. 





E. Burnham 33 50 
LIFE SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
Rev. Albert Barnes, Ist Presb. Chh. 
Philadelphia, by ladies of his 
church 40 00 
Rev. Aaron B. Church, Calais, Me. 
by several members of hischh. 40 00 
Rev. Calvin Durfy, Presb. Church, 
Hunter, N. Y. by ladies and 
gentlemen of his Soc. 40 00 
Rev. Wm. A. Hallock, Corr. Sec'y 
of the Am. Tr. Soc. N. York 40 00 
Rev. Charles Hoover, Philadelphia, 
by Mrs. Margaret Bragnard 40 00 
Rev. Cyrus Mason, New York, by 
Rev. Asahel Nettleton 100 00 
Rev. S. M. Wheelock, South Kil- 
lingly, Con. by Horace Hooker, 
__ Of Hartford, in part 20 00 
Edward Hooker Cornelius, by Rev. 
Edward W. Hooker, 3d pay’t 10 00—330 00 





122 50 


Scholarship 30 50 
Calvin Martin, Tr. Pittsfield Temp, 

Scholarship, by Joseph Merrick 17 00 
Robert M. Barnard, Tr. Shettield 

Temp. Scholarship 6 00 
J. W. Robbins, Tr. Berkshire Aux. 

Ed. Soc. of which 16 00 is from 

Sheffield Fem. Br. 24 00 
Fr. ladies in Pittsfield, by Mrs.Colt 22 00 
Fr. Rev. Chester Dewey, Pittsfield, 

by N. Willis 2 5~ 

Essex County. 

Andover, fr. a few individ. 1 50 
Miss 8. Hl. Holt, 232; from 

a lady, 0 96 3 23 
Students in the Eng. depart- 

ment in Phillips’ Acad- 

emy, in part to consti- 

tute the Recesten Rev. 

S. R. Hall, a L. M. of 

A. E.S. bySam’l Farrar 20 00 
Fr. the Theo, Seminary, by 

S. Farrar 71 00 
South Parish, fr. a friend 1 00——96 78 
Byfield, from Dea. Putnam Perley, 

by J. Adams, Tr. of Essex Co, 

Aux. E. 8. 14 00 
Bradford, East Parish, fr. gent. and 

ladies, through Nath’l Ladd, by 

J. Adams, Tr. 8 00 
Beverly, from Mrs. Abigail 

Foster, Tr. of Fem. sub. 

to Oliphant Tem. Scho. 

by Rev. D. Oliphant 60 00 
Fr. Dea. John Safford, Tr. 

of Male sub. to Oliphant 

Tem. Sch. by Rev.D.O. 1 00 
Fr. J. Adams, Tr. by Rev. 

W. Cogswell, viz. from 

Dea. J. Safford, Tr. of 

Oliphant Temp. Scho. 37 50 
Donation fr. gentlemen, by 

Dea. Safford 62 50 
Do. fr. a friend 2 00—163 00 
Danvers, fr. J. Adams, Tr. by Rev. 

W. Cogswell, viz. 
Fr. Dea. Fitch Pool, Tr. of 

Cowles Temp. Scho. 75 00 
Fr. do. donation by gent. 83 00 
Fr. Miss Anne F. Osborn, 

contrib. by lad. to con- 

stitute Rev. Geo. Cowles 

L. M. of A. E. 8. 40 00 
Fr. Miss Osborn, a donation 

by ladies 19 00 
Fr. Miss Tamison Poor, do. 21 15—238 15 
Haverhill, 1st Par. fr. 1. R. Howe, 

by J. Adams, Tr. 9 90 
Lynn, Graham Soc. Ist Parish, by 

Rev. O. Rockwood 27 00 
Marblehead, Fem. Aux. Ed. Soc. by 

Henrietta Dana, T'r. 60 00, and 

a gold necklace sold for 3 50 63 50 
Newbury, 2d Parish, a con- 

tribution rec. by Dea. 

Josiah Parker, 7 35 
Fr. Fem. Ed. Soc. by Mrs. 

N. Parker, Tr. 12 00 
Fr. William Chase, by Wil- 

lis & Rand 4 50-—23 85 
Newburyport, fr. Samuel Tenney 2 00 
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256 YI—409 44 
AUXILIARY SOCIETIES. 


102 00 
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Salem, fr. acircle of Fem. 
mem. of the Tab. Ch. by 
Miss 8. Dennis 

Fr. a Fem. Circle for Pr. by 
Miss Ann R. Bray 


FRANKLIN CounTY. 


6 00 


6 50-—12 50—6 


Pernardston, tr. Rev. Wm. Riddel, to con- 
stitute himselfa L. M. of A. E, Soc. by 


Rev. C. 8. Henry 
HamersHrre County. 
Fr. Lewis Strong, Tr. 


Fr. L. Strong, by Rey. Wm. Cogs- 

well, Gen. Agent, viz. 
Belchertown, fr. Ladies Ed. 

Pr. Cir. by Miss Esther 

Walker, Tr. 6 55 
Gent. sub. in part towards 

the Coleman ‘Tem. Sch. 

by Dea. H. A. Bridgman 54 75 
Lad. Ed. Soc. by Miss Sarah 

L. Dwight, T'r. 36 
Enfield, fr. Alvan Smith 25 00 
Fr. a person unknown 1 00 


Gent. sub. in part for the 
Clapp Temp. Schol. by 
A. Smith 26 25 

Lad. Ed. So. by Mrs. Pamela 
Clapp, Tr. 

East Hampton, fr. gent. in 
yart to constitute Rev. 
Saceun Williston a L. 
M. of A. E. 5. by Isaac 
Clapp 

Lad. Aux. Ed. Soc. by Mrs. 


130 00 


Emily G. Williston, Tr. 6 50 
From Miss Mary Moore, of 
Chester, bal. for Life 
Meinbership 5 00—-410 00 


Fr. Sam’) Williston, in part to con- 
stitute himself a L. M. of Am. 
Eid. Soc, 

Granby, West Parish, gent. 
sub. in part to consti- 
tute Rev. Eli Moody a 
L. M. of A, EK. s. by Dea, 


Harry W. Gridley 20 00 
Lad. Ed. Soc. by Mrs. Lucy 

D. Gridley 4 00 
East Parish, gent. sub. in 

part to constitute Rev, 

Joseph Knight a L. M. 

of A. ELS. 11 54 


Lad. Ed. Soc. by Mrs. Sarah 
H. Douglas 

Hatfield, gent. sub. in part, 
and 2 00 by a friend, to 
const. Rev. Levi Pratt 
al. M. of A. E. S. by 
Solomon Graves 

Lad. Ed. So. by Mrs. Sophia 
Smith, including bal. 
of Life Membership 

Hadley, gent. sub. in part, through 
Dr. William Porter, by Dudley 
Smith, for the Brown Temp. 
Scho, first payment 

Middlefield, fr. David Mack, Jr. to 
const. himself a L. M. of Hamp. 
Ed. Soe. 

Northampton, fr. gent. Ist 
ann. pay’t for the Stod- 
dard, Edwards, Hooker, 
and Brainerd Tempo. 
Scho. by Eliphalet Wil- 
liams, ‘T'r. 

Fr. the Ist Lad. Ed. Soe. Ist 

ann. pay’t on the Spen- 

cer Tem. Scho. by Mrs. 

Sarah Adams 

do. towards 2d annual 

pay’t, by Mrs, Adams 

Southampton, gent. sub. in part, by 
Rev. Vinson Gould 

Sunderland, fr. ladies and gent. to 
const. Rev. James ‘T'aylor a 1, 


M. of A. E. 8. by Nath’! Smith 


23 00 


337 50 


75 00 
Do. 


25 00 


5 00—40 54 


20 70—-43 70 


100 00 


20 00 


23 85—436 35 


16 75 


42 2% 


FUNDS. 


or - 


of is 


40 00 


Williamsburg, gent. sub. in part 
for the Lord Temp. Scho. by 
William Pomroy 

Whately, gent. sub. in part, by Levi 
Bush, jr. 


MippLesex. 
Acton, tr. T. O. a donation 
Brighton, fr. ladies of the 
Evan. Soc. tu constitute 
their pastor, Rev. Wil- 
liam Adams, a L. M. of 
the A. ELS. 
Fr. do. as a donation 
Charlestown, Fem. Rel. Ch. Soc. by 
Miss M. Ann Flanders, Tr. 
through E. P. Mackintire, Tr. 
of M. A. ELS. 
Cambridge, fr. Mrs. Isabella and 
Miss Mary Hancock 
Dunstable, by Rev. W. K. Talbot 
Lincoln, tr. Dea. Farrar 
Lowell, collection Ist chh. 
and cong. for Lowell 
Temp. Scho. thro’ Dea. 
W. Davidson, by E. P. 


40 00 


Mackintire, Tr. 20 45 
Fem. Char. Soc. bal. of 2d 

pay’t on ace. of the L, 

T’. Scho. Mrs. M. Dum- 

mer, Tr. by E. P. Mack- 

intire 5 
Marlboro’, fr. J. 8S. by Rev. S. F. 

Bucklin 


Newton, fr. a friend, 10 00; Benj. 
Eddy, 2 00 

Reading, South Parish, fr. a few 
females, by Mrs. M. Reid 

Townsend, fr. the gent. appointed 
to distribute the estate of the 
late Samuel Stone, of T. by 
Rev. John Todd of Groton 

Woburn, fr. a friend, through Rev. 
J. Bennett, by E. P. Mackin- 
tire, Tr. 

West Cambridge Branch, fr. Miss 
Anna Bradshaw, Tr. by E. P. 
Mackintire 

NorFOLK. 
Brookline, the avails of a 


Dedham, fr. lad. and gent. of the 
Ist Ch. and Soc. through Rev. 
E. Burgess, by Rev. J. Codman, 
D. D. Tr. 
Franklin, fr. Caleb Fisher 
Soutnw MassacHusetTtTs. 
Marshfield, fr. Azel Ames 
Seekonk, tr. lad. of the Soc. of Rev. 
James O. Barney, bal. of am’t 
to const. him a L. M. of A. E.S. 
Worcester South. 
Rec. of Henry Mills, Tr. of W. Co. 
Ch. Society 
Rec. of Abijah Bigelow, Tr. paid 
him by Caleb M. Morse, viz. 
Fr. Rev. Levi Packard, to 
const. himself a L. M. 


of the W. 8. A. E. 8, 15 00 
Reuben Prouty 5 00 
Eber Snow 2 00 
Jonathan Grout 1 00 
Daniel Hobbs 3 00 
W. Sibley 1 00 
Joel Grout 3 00 
E. Wheelock 1 00 
D. Moulton 1 00 





C. M. Morse 





[May, 


14 50 
33 75-1,10015 


10 00 


10 00—50 00 


40 00 


2 00 
5 00 
4 00 


4 55—75 00 


2 00 


20 00 


250 00 


6 00 


5 50—487 50 


charity box 8 10 
A private donation 5 00—13 10 
Braintree, |st Parish, from 

mein. of Ch. and Soc. to 

const. their pastor, Rev. 

Lyman Matthews, a L. 

M. of A. E. S. 40 00 
Donation fr. a little boy 13——40 13 


0 00 
10 00—163 23 


10 00 


8 66—18 66 


3 00 


10 00—-42 00 
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Westborough, from ladies, by Mrs. 
Jonas Longley, for Mrs. Ann 
Maria Phillips, 40 00 of which 
js to const. Rev. Levi Lankton 
a L. M. of A. E. 8S. 


WorcesTeER NorRTH. 
Athol, fr. individuals, by J. Elling- 
S 


wood, Tr. of W. N. A. k 9 75 
Barre, tr. male and female mem. of 

Evan. Cong. Ch. to const. Rev. 

John Storrs a L. M. of A. E. 8. 

by Anson Bates 40 00 


Berlin, fr. Lad. Ed. Soc. by Miss 

Mary Fay, Tr. 7 00 
Fitchburg, tr. Fem. Pr. Soe. 

by Miss Fidelia Eaton, 


See’ry 8 25 
Fr. a friend, in memory of a 
departed daughter, 5th 
annual pay’t, by Rev. 
R. A. Putnam 1 00——9 25 


Hubbardston, fr. individuals, by J. 


Ellingwood, Tr. 1 00 
Leominster, fr. Fem. Ed. Soc. and 

friends, by Miss Susan Lincoln 12 00 
New Braintree, fr. ladies and gent. 

by J. Ellingwood, Tr. 54 00 
Templeton, fr. Lad. Ed. Society, by 

q ” ~ 

Samuel Lee 6 67 


Winchendon, fr. individuals, by J. 
Ellingwood, Tr. 





Whole am't received for present uso 





PRINCIPAL OF SCHOLARSHIPS. 
Dwight, fr. Mrs. W. A. Jenkins, Tr. 


of subscribers 113 17 
Lathrop, fr. Dea. Horace Smith, by 
Samuel Lathrop 209 00 


Spring field, from gent. sub- 
scribers, bv J. Hunt 

Fr. Miss E. B. Whitney, Tr. 
of female sub. 


83 74 
36 00—119 74—441 91 





MAINE BRANCH. 


Albany, fr. Mrs. Susan Cummings, donation 2 00 
Bangor, fr. ladies in Rev. Mr. Pomroy’s So- 
ciety, to const. Mrs. Pomroy a L. M. 20 00 
Lincoln Co., fr. Rev. Daniel Kendrick, Tr. 
of the Aux. Ed. Soc. 23 00 
Portland, fr. Samuel Fessenden, Esq. by the 
hand of Mr. Charles Blanchard, Tr. of 
the Cumberland Co. Aux. E. 8. dona. 10 00 
Fr. Messrs. Marks, by the hand of Mrs. 8. 
Smith 2 00 
Passadunkeag, fr. two boys, sons of Rev. C. 
Lawton, avails of their labor 1 00 
Westbrook, from 1st church, by the hand of 
Mr. Charles Blanchard, T'r. of the Cum- 
berland Co. Aux. E. 8. 15 00 of which 
to const. Rev. H. C. Jewett a L. M 24 76 
Refunded—part of appropriation to a bene- 
ficiary deceased 9 34 
$97 10 
NEW HAMPSHIRE BRANCH. 
Bath, fr. Ira Goodall, Esq. for a Temp. Scho. 
for the support of Anson L, Hobart 75 00 
Boscawen, Lad. Gleaning Society, 
E. Parish, by M. Greenough, 
Sec’y and Tr. 9 48 
Contributed in Rev. Dr. Wood's 
Par. for beneficiaries in Dart- 
mouth College 12 91—22 39 
Bristol, fr. lst (Evan.) Church, contribution 
at Mon. Con. 3 00 
Dunbarton, Aux. Ed. Soc. by David Alex- 
ander, T'r. 7 50 


F eter, in part to const. Rev. John 
Smith, of E. a L. M. of the A. 


E. 5. by Rev, Jno, K. Young 25 00 


65 50—110 50 


5 00—137 67 


$9,758 48 


FUNDS. 


| Balance for this purpose from ladies 
and gent. of Exeter 

Plymouth, received to const. Rev. George 
Punchard a L. M. of A. E. Soc. by Mr. 
Win. Green a 

Roxbury, rec. fr. Mrs. Silence Griffin, of R. 


—_—___ 


CONNECTICUT BRANCH. 


Ashford, contribution in Eastford Society, 


For permanent Fund. 
First Society in Norwich Scho. in 


part, by Henry Strong 25 00 
Hawes Sch. in part, by Miss Chester 20 00 
Hartford Young Men's Sch. in part, 

by R. Bigelow 30 75 
Henry Stillman Scho. in part, by 

Timo. Stillman 00 00 


Yale College Scho. in part, by Prof. 
Fitch 

Clothing. 
North Canaan, a bundle of clothing from a 
female friend, valued at 
South Cornwall, a bundle of clothing fr. the 
Female Society, by Electa Goodyear, 
valued at 
A bundle of clothing fr. a Female Society 
inasmall neighborhood, by Sarah Swift, 
Sec’y and Tr. valued at 
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15 00—40 00 


40 00 
5 00 





$192 89 





by Allen Bosworth 18 00 
Danbury, donation from Seth Seelye 10 00 
Dividend, on 20 Shares, Phanix Bank Stock 60 00 
East Hartford, fr. ladies, to const. the Rev. 

Asa Mead a L. M. of the A. E. 8. by O. 

Pitkin ‘ 40 00 
East Windsor, donation fr. M. Bancroft, by 

Dr. Hawes 100 
Fr. sundry gentlemen, by Samuel Bancroft 4 00 
Fr. “ ladies, “a “ “ 7 65 
Potwine Parish Temp. Scho. in part, by E. 

Buckland 19 00 
Eastbury, in part to const. the Rev. Mr, 

Allen a L. M. of the Conn. Branch 7 63 
East Stafford, tr. sundry ladies, by Mrs. T. 

Grant 400 
Hartford, donation fr. a female, self-denial 

in one article of dress 6 33 
Donation fr. a female, petty saving during 

the last six months 5 00 
Do, fr. a friend to the cause, by Rev. W. W. 

Turner 50 00 
Do. fr. Doct. Kassam, by Rev. E. Cornelius 10 00 
Do. fr. Sarah Ann Terry 3 00 
Do. fr. Mary H. Terry 2 00 
Do. fr. Louisa Terry 2 00 
Do. fr. Eliphalet Terry, jr. 2 00 
Do. fr. Lydia C. Terry 1 00 
Lebanon, bequest of Miss Mary Williams, 

deceased, by &. Williams, adm’r 50 00 
Middletown, a New Year's offering from A. 10 00 
North Canaan, donation fr. a female frien, 

by Orrin Freeman 2 00 
Norwich, First Society, fr. the Fem. Aux. 

Ed. Soc. by L. O. Spaulding, Sec’y 61 00 
South Cornicall, from the Female Society, 

by Electa Goodyear, Sec'y 7 00 
Fr. a Fem. Society in a small! neighborhood, 

by 8. Swift, Sec’y and Tr. 1 00 
Donation fr. Sarah Swift 5 00 
Do. fr. Betsey Howe 50 
Waterbury, a New Year's dona. by abstain- 

ing from use of tobacco, by 8. B. Miner 1 00 
Warren, donation fr. sundry individuals, by 

Rev. Hart Talcott 20 10 
Windham Co. Ed. Society, Aux. to Conn. 

Branch, by ©. Farton, T'r. 45 00 
Semi-annual interest on a Note 90 00 
Interest from Temporary Loan 4 00 
One year’s interest on a Bond 3 00 
Interest in full on a Bond 51 87 

$604 08 


1 00—276 75 


3 00 
9 50 


5 17 


17 67 
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FUNDS, 


PRESBYTERIAN BRANCH. 


Allen St. Church Scho. rec. fr. Mr. Terry 


Brick Church Scho. rec'd fr. Mrs. 


5 00 


Tace W. Patton 20 00 
Ree'd of F. Howe, Treasurer, viz. 
From &. Holmes 75 00 
W. Whitlock 37 50 
M. Allen 100 00 
8. Knapp 50 00 
J. Adams 20 00 
B. D. Forest 10 00 
8. Brown 5 00--297 50 
E. 8. Gould 75 00 
G. P. Shipman 37 50 
. A. Fisher, donation for 
1831 95 00 
F. M. Fortes 2 00 
8S. Waney 5 00 
Rev. Dr. Spring 75 00 
J.C. Halsey 75 00 
D. Lord, jr. 10 00 
E. Goodwin 75 00 
Samuel Cowdry 10 00—3289 50 


From Fragment Society, by Miss 
Morrill, T'r. 

Bedford, fr. William Jay, Esq. 

Bowery Church, by D. M’Arthur, Tr. 


50 00—757 00 


30 00 


Dr. Woodbridge 10 00 
P. Perit 75 00 
John P. Haven 10 00 
A. C. Brigham 37 50 
D. Weed 10 00 
L. Brewster 50 00 


Several individuals 


93 00—215 50 


Bleecker St. Church, from Joseph Brewster, 


his own subscription 
Cedar St. Church Scholarship 


0 00 


R. L. Nevins 75 00 
J. W. Leavitt 75 00 
H. Young 75 00 
D. Codwin 150 00 
R. Leavitt 75 00 
C. St. John 95 00 
C. A. Marvin 15 00 
J. Wright, jr. 20 00 
C. Squire 40 00 
S. Brown 75 00 
J. Leavitt 95 00 


Heman Averill 


20 00—670 00 


Chester, William W. his own subscription 225 00 
Clark, Charles a donation 15 00 
Chazy, N. Y. fr. Mrs. Ann Hovell 4 00 
Dodd, Z. B. a donation 5 00 
Female friend at the South 10 00 
Friend, by the See’y 1 00 
Free Presb. Church Missionary Society, on 
account of three Scholarships 75 00 
Harrisburg Church, Penn. bal. of 2d year, 
two Scholarships 20 00 
Hallock, Gerard, N. Y. 75 00 
Jackson, William W. donation 2 00 
Laight St. Church, of C. Baker, Tr. viz. 
L. Holbrook & R. Curtis 75 00 
C. Baker 75 00 
E. Wainwright 37 50 
8. Hyde 37 50 
E. Lord 37 50 
A. Tappan 375 00 
Frances Tappan 37 50—675 00 
J. Baker, 10 00 
T.S. Nelson 25 00 
W. A. Booth 20 00 
Beriah Pa!mer 10 00 
Ladies of L. S. Ch. 100 00 
Fr. Lad. Asso. by L. S. Darling, 
Treas. 150 00—990 00 
Newark, N. J. Schol. of Mrs. Burnett 
New Windsor, Presb. Church, by Rev. T. H. 
Thomas 4 50 
Newville Ch. Pa.by Wm.Graydon 20 00 
Received 85 00—105 00 
Nettleton, Rev. A. a donation 20 00 


Philadelphia, of Thomas Elms, by 
G. W. M’Lellan 
Rec'd of G. W. M’Lellan, Ag’ 
Do, do. do. 


25 00 
175 00 
98 25 








[ May, 


Fr. Catherine Jenkins, to const. 


R. Jenkins a L. M. 30 00—528 o- 


) 


Pearl St. Ch. tr. lad. by Miss Jane Bleecker — 75, (yp 
Payson, Mrs. a widow’s mite 10 00 
Rutgers St. Ch Sch. of Gaius Fenn 25 00 
Ree'd by J. B. Brinsmade, viz. 
Fr. H. Remsen 15 00 
S. D. Wheeler 25 00 
J. Vanderbilt 10 00 
E. Benedict 10 00 
W. Woodhull 10 00 
J. Conger 10 00 
E. Platt 15 00 
J. Hone 5 00 
J. Bremner 5 00 
L. Meade 5 00 
L. Hallock 10 00 
E. Houton 5 00—125 00 
tec’d fr. ladies of said Church 130 75 
Fr. male teachers, by E. Meade, 
Treas. 100 00 
Fr. a widow lady, by G. Fenn 5 00—385 75 
Union Church, on account of two Scho. by 
S. Stiles, Tr. 100 00 
Wilbur, Marcus 37 5 
Western Ed, Soc. ft.J.8. Seymour 450 00 
Do. “do. — 660 00-1,11000 
A thank offering, donor unknown 1 67 
$5,632 17 
INDIANA EDUCATION SOCIETY. 
Rev. Franklin Y. Vail, to const. 
himself a L. M. 10 00 
Rev. John F. Crow, to const. him- 
selfa L. M. 10 00 
Rev. Leander Cobb, by ladies of 
Charlestown, to const. him a 
L. M. 10 00 
Rev. Benj. C. Cressey, by ladies of 
Salem congregation, to const. 
him a L. M. 10 00 
Rev. T. H. Brown, to const. himself 
a L. M. 10 00 
Mr. Williamson Dunn, to constitute 
himself a L. M. 10 00—60 00 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


Mrs. Mary Dunn 5 00 
Mrs. Esther Crow 5 00 
John H. Dunn 1 00 
B. Cressey, jr. 1 00 
Jeremiah Sullivan ] 00 
Rev, James Crawford 1 00 
Rev. Martin M. Post 1 00 
Rev. Jeremiah Hill 1 


Robert Simpson 
Samuel C. Dunn 
Mary A. Crow 
Eliza Jane Crow 
Rec'd from Rev, H. Little, Agent of 
the A. E. 8. collected by him 
From do, collected from Gent. Soc. 


‘ees 
S 


Madison, Indiana 21 00—120 00 
$198 00 
SUMMARY. 

Present Scho. Whole 

use. Fund. am’t. 
Parent Society* 7,258 48 44191 7,700 39 
Maine Branch 97 10 97 10 
N. Hampshire do. 192 89 192 89 
Connectacut 60408 276 75 880 83 
Presbyterian 5,632 17 5,632 17 
Indiana 198 00 198 00 








$13,982 72 $718 66 $14,701 38 
*2,500 received from Presbyterian Branch. 








iF The Donations of Clothing, received by the 
Parent Society during the last quarter, will be 
acknowledged tn our next number. 
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ERRATA AND EXPLANATIONS. 


—>—. 


No. I. Page 27, 15 lines from the bottom, after the word * Pacific,” add “anda part 
of the Indian Ocean.” Page 31, 20 lines from the top, for “ forty eighths,” read « forty 
eight fiftieths.” Page 47, we did not find space to notice the labors of the Jews’ Society as 
we promised in the note at the bottom of the page. Page 50, 10th line from top, to some of 
the Prussian Universities there are several Professors who are evangelical men. On the 
saine page, in the 4th paragraph from the bottom, the number of students in the Basle 
Missionary Seminary, should be stated as between forty and fifty, instead of between 
twenty and thirty. Page 51, the views stated in regard to the liberal character of Charles 
X. were at that time erroneous. Events, which have come to our knowledge sinee, 
and which are well known, have shown the weakness and wickedness of his character, 
Von Bulow, the missionary in Norway, is not the Prussian General who fought at 
Waterloo, but another individual. We were led into the mistake by what we considered 
good authority. Gen. Von Bulow’s remains sleep on the plains of Belgium. 


No. II. Page 117, the whole area of the States and Territories comprised in the 
Valley of the Mississippi, should be stated at 1,400,000 or 1,500,000 square miles, instead 
of 1,200,000, as we have done on that page. On the 124th page the aggregate of the 
lands acquired by the United States of the Indians should be stated as 196,229,865, or 
one hundred and ninety-six millions two hundred and twenty-nine thousand eight hundred 
and sixty-five acres. Our desire to be very accurate led us into a gross mistake, so gross, 


indeed, that no intelligent reader could be deceived. 


No. III. Page 215, our want of the proper documents, which had been mislaid or 


instead of ‘ Jared D. Tyler.” 














Years. Assoc. Churches. Ministers. Baptized. 

1830 244 4,454 3,033 13,779 

1829 228 4,384 2,914 18,804 
Increase, 16 70 119 5,025 less, 


lost, is the reason why we did not give a fuller account of the Evangelical Lutherans in 
the State of Pennsylvania. We shall endeavor to give a more complete account next 
year. We acknowledge our obligations to the Rev. Prof. Schmucker for an additional 
copy of the minutes of the last meeting of the Synod. Our statement of the number 
of Unitarian ministers, p. 224, has been supposed to be low. We have only to say that it 
was furnished by one of the most distinguished Unitarian ministers in the country, and is 
in accordance with the result of an examination in the last Massachusetts State Register. 
On pp. 211 and 212, a part of the Presbytery of Philadelphia should have been transferred 
to the State of New Jersey. Onp. 211, third eolumn, first name, read ** Jared D. Fyler,” 


The following statement of the statistics of the Calvinistic Baptists in the United States, 
was published in a late number of the Philadelphia Baptist Tract Magazine. 


Members. 


313,138 
304,827 





8,311 


This list does not exhibit the full strength of the Baptist denomination. The number 
baptized probably exceeds the number put down, by at least six or seven thousand, and 


the total number of members is at least 20,000 more. 











